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EAST OF SUEZ 


to take over control of the anti-terrorist operations 

from General Sir Harold Briggs. As the last 
deplorable outrage, reported on Wednesday, indicates, the 
whole situation urgently needs review. Strenuous, costly 
and thankless efforts by the security forces have succeeded 
neither in wresting the initiative from the guerrillas nor 
in seriously impairing either their will or their ability to 
continue the campaign indefinitely. The complexity of 
the administrative structure under which the Peninsula and the 
island of Singapore are governed is undoubtedly a handicap to 
vigorous and effective action in whatever sphere ; there is far 
too much red tape, and far too many people have to be consulted 
before anything can be done. But even if the overlapping and 
the interdepartmental friction could be ironed out, the central 
problem would remain, and would still look almost insoluble. 
Since propaganda and re-education can play only a marginal 
part in the Malayan struggle, the central problem is a military 
problem. The piecemeal destruction of small but resolute and 
elusive guerrilla bands in vast tracts of jungle-covered country is 
not a task for which a modern army is suited or in which a 
modern air-force can lend decisive support ; nor is it facilitated 
by the continual replacement, in British if not in Gurkha units, 
of trained by untrained soldiers. The security forces have proved 
their ability to keep the activities of the terrorists within certain 
bounds ; but they have never come within sight of eliminating 
them altogether. It should not, however, be forgotten that the 
outlook for the Communists must often look bleak ; for the scale 
of their operations and the nature of their resources hold out no 
hope of ultimate success, since their ability to hit is matched by 
the necessity to run immediately afterwards. But there can, 
unfortunately—on a long-term view—be no doubt which side 
has the tide of events in Asia with it, and which is trying to stand 
against that tide. The re-settlement scheme, by reducing the 
Power of the bandits to extort arms and food from the Chinese 
population, has had some effect, but that, like all other measures, 
has fallen far short of what the occasion requires. 


R. OLIVER LYTTELTON is shortly to visit Malaya, 
M where General Sir Rob Lockhart has been appointed 


Quibbling in Korea? 

Correspondents in Tokyo and Korea have begun to cast doubts 
on the competence of the United Nafions negotiators at Pan- 
munjom, or at any rate on the wisdom of the directives by which 
they are presumably bound. Both sides seemed by the middle 
of this week to have reached a wide measure of agreement on 
the question of when and how a cease-fire line should be fixed ; 
yet Admiral Joy and his colleagues, whose public utterances after 
their sessions have not in all cases been distinguished by that 
urbanity which is still a useful lubricant in Oriental negotiations, 
seemed bent on raising as many obstacles as possible to this 
hard-won accord. In all history there has probably never been 
a parley between two armies in which the precise terms of the 
final agreement mattered less to the commanders, to the civil 
population in the battle-zone or to the world at large. The last 
thing with which to oppose the Communists’ combination of 
rigidity and skill in negotiation is a combination of rigidity and 
clumsiness ; and it looks very mu@h as if the tactics of General 
Ridgway’s representatives have been pedestrian if not actually 
flat-footed. Meanwhile, justifiable annoyance has been caused 
by the Eighth Army censors, who only released the news of a 
sharp action in which units of the Commonwealth Division (in 
particular the King’s Own Scottish Borderers) distinguished them- 
selves after Peking radio had made it abundantly clear that a 
security “ stop” was serving no useful purpose. There are few 
enough compensations for the troops fighting in Korea; to bs 
slow or niggardly in giving them credit for their gallantry is 
inexcusable. 


A Middle East Command 


The four-Power plans for a Middle East defence pact are 
scrupulously designed not to give offenee. That has not-prevented 
the Egyptian Prime Minister from describing them as “ worse 
than colonisation,” but, as Nahas Pasha today speaks entirely 
in clichés, this criticism was to be expected. If the Egyptian 
Government had been prepared to examine the defence proposals 
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more closely, it would have found that in matier as well as 
in manner they were calculated to forestall precisely the sort of 
criticism to which Nahas Pasha has subjected them. Indeed, 
starting as the proposals do from the premise that peace is indi- 
visible, and that “ it is incumbent upon the States of any area to 
be willing and able to undertake the initial defence of their area,” 
the only objection that could reasonably be made against them 
is that they do not go far enough. It is expressly stated that the 
Middle East command “will not interfere in problems and 
disputes arising within the area,” but in almost every part of 
the Middle East, not only in Egypt, political and military 
problems are so inextricably mixed that it is hard to see how 
a supreme military command could be effective which failed to 
take note of political problems—and try to solve them. The 
new command offers equipment and advice to those States which 
are willing to co-operate. Both are badly needed in the Middle 
East, but not only in the military field. It might have made the 
new command proposals more attractive if it had been possible 
to present simultaneously new proposals aimed at helping in 
some of the more pressing non-military problems of the area— 
particularly the settlement of the Palestine refugees. For various 
reasons this may not have been possible, but in the elucidation 
of the command proposals, which almost all States concerned 
except Egypt seem now to wish for, it would be a mistake to 
confine discussion too rigidly to purely military matters. 


Dr. Moussadek’s Odyssey 


Dr. Moussadek, having lingered in the United States till no 
possible excuse for lingering longer remains, is to leave on 
Sunday for Tehran vid Cairo. His movements, or rather in the 
former case lack of movement, are significant. The Prime 
Minister of Persia has always favoured alibis (in the correct sense 
of that much-abused word). When there is an inconvenient 
debate in the Majlis his health compels him to stay in bed ; to 
stay in New York or Washington has clear advantages over that. 
But Dr. Moussadek’s sojourn in the United States had other 
purposes. He needed money to replace the revenues he had 
wantonly sacrificed by the expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company ; but, as he told the Press Club at Washington on 
Wednesday, he is returning home empty-handed. Nothing else 
could have been expected by any serious politician, even though 
the State Department feels considerable concern at the prospect 
of chaos in Persia resulting from the Prime Minister's disastrous 
machinations. What Dr. Moussadek goes back to is far from 
clear. A rival candidate for the Premiership, Quavam es 
Sultaneh, is in the field, but two hostile newspapers have 
thought fit to warn him that assumption of office is as much 
as his life is worth. But meanwhile Dr. Moussadek is to visit 
Cairo. There at least he will find, if not the funds he needs, at 
any rate riotous acclamation at the hands of a people as resolute 
as the Persians themselves to repudiate engagements solemnly 
and formally contracted. The situation in neither country can 
be viewed with anything like equanimity. There is ground in 
either case for much concern. But the wise course is to give the 
peoples more time yet to see what their leaders have done for 
them. There is indeed no alternative open at the moment short 
of the use of force. 


The View from Khartum 


There may be little that the British Government can do at this 
moment to ease the tension in the Suez Canal Zone. But in the 
other region which is in dispute between Britain and Egypt—the 
Sudan—the initiative as well as the responsibility for law and 
order is in our hands, and reports from Khartum suggest that 
the present uncertainty is Causing serious disquiet. It is not 
enough to affirm that we “ regard the Condominium agreements 
of 1899 as remaining in force ” ; in the eyes of the Sudanese, if 
not ef international lawyers, the Egyptian Government's abroga- 
tion of these agreements has created a new situation which 
demands a new approach. The one thing that is absolutely clear 


js that we are commitied to granting the Sudanese self-govern- 
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ment. The time and the manner by which this is to be achieved 
are unknown, and there is probably no single act which would 
do more to end the prevailing uncertainty than for the British 
Government to give a date for the next step towards effective 
self-government—presumably this would have to be a Teferen- 
dum. If matters are allowed to drift, the Egyptians will continug 
to be deceived by their own propaganda into believing that the 
Sudanese wish to unite with them, and there is also a danger that 
the British may assume that the present régime is so po 
that criticism of it need not be taken seriously. In point of fact, 
the last month has shown a striking unanimity among the 
politically-conscious Sudanese ; the demand for independence is 
almost universal, and the resentment against Egyptian attempts 
to impose limits to that independence is vocal even inside parties 
which nominally favour union with Egypt, such as the Ashigga 
and the National Front. 


Short Commons 


What Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd has had to say about the fuel 
position and what Major Lloyd George has had to say about 
the food position fully justify the passage in the King’s Speech 
about making a full disclosure of the facts. There is not neces- 
sarily any criticism of the Labour Government in that ; certainly 
no suggestion of any deliberate concealment of facts ; but the 
situation may well have changed, and not for the better, since 
Labour Ministers last made full statements to the House on these 
subjects. At any rate, it is now revealed in its full seriousness, 
Unless the winter is abnormally mild, householders will go rather 
cold as well as rather hungry. That is no light matter, for people 
who are rather hungry need more warmth than usual, not less. 
Coal is again to be imported from America—at the expense of 
the dollar-exchange. Italian labour, which might substantially 
increase coal-output, is not available, except on the most 
limited scale, because British miners will not agree to it. Once 
more a man’s foes are they of his own household. Once more 
the workers in a single industry can penalise the whole nation. 
As for the food-cuts, since cuts are essential, they have on the 
whole fallen in the right quarters. Tinned meats have made a 
welcome supplement to the meagre meat-ration—even that, we 
are warned, may not be maintained at the Is. Sd. figure—but they 
are relatively expensive and benefited the well-to-do rather than 
the average wage-earner. And if the average wage-earner can 
subsist on the Is. Sd., other classes, who will be able still to 
supplement the ration in various ways, have certainly no ground 
for complaint, even about the loss of Christmas food-bonuses. 


E Luce Lucellum 


Mr. Peter Thorneycroft will have an important and not 
entirely easy decision to make on the recommendations of the 
Monopolies Commission on the electric lamp industry. That the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association (Elma) imposes 4 
number of restrictive conditions (including a veto on lamps with 
more than a specified length of life) on its members and retailers 
of its products is not in question. The defence of Elma is that 
these provisions are a safeguard against cut-throat compettion 
and make for stability of employment ; and it is a material fact 
that the lamps supplied are considerably cheaper (apart from 
purchase-tax) than they were in 1939. At the same time the 
allocation of markets is clearly not in the public interest ; nor 
is the fixation of a common price for all members of Elma; 
nor is the embargo on the manufacture of any type of lamp 
which has not received the approval of Elma ; nor is the sales- 
quota system under which no manufacturer must sell more than 
a fixed proportion of the total output. The Monopolies Com- 
mission proposes the abolition of this last provision and makes 
various other suggestions calculated to create freer competition. 
The recommendations are by no means drastic, and if the matter 
is wisely handled Mr. Thorneycroft should be able to secure 
the acceptance of most or all of them by the trade by free 
agreement. 
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Royal Achievement 


It is clear that Princess Elizabeth and her husband have 
‘eved no ordinary success in Canada, a fact which augurs 
well for the similar mission they are shortly to undertake in the 
King’s stead in Australia and New Zealand. That is due in no 
small measure to the qualities of the royal couple themselves. 
As the future Queen of Canada the Princess could not but be 
d with enthusiasm by the citizens of so peculiarly loyal a 
Dominion as Canada. But her personality—youth, warmth, gaiety, 
combined with an underlying seriousness—was at least as much 
responsible for her welcome as her descent. And so was the fact 
that the Princess is a young mother. Canadians care more for 
the human side of things than for the official, and on the human 
side the Princess and the Duke appealed to them throughout. 
The Duke of Edinburgh had a special réle to play, and he played 
it admirably. A man of considerable attainments and an excel- 
lent speaker, he might well have occupied more of the limelight 
thaa he did. Actually he kept just a step behind the Princess, 
and never two steps—which was just as it should be. The 
Princess and the Duke have again demonstrated how singularly 
well they complement each other. The service they have 
rendered in Canada may be confidently regarded as the prelude 
to many and greater services to the Commonwealth yet. 


first Steps With Steel 


The Labour Opposition has not made a good start. The 
affectation of indignation at the Government’s intentions about 
steel, when it has been well known to everyone from the moment 
the Labour Government brought in its Steel Nationalisation Bill 
that the Conservatives would repeal it on the earliest oppor- 
tunity, rings as false as a cracked bell. And to protest against 
the disorganisation of the industry when Labour first disorganised 
it itself, and now proposes to complete the disorganisation by 
re-nationalising when it has the power, is to abandon even an 
appearance of reason. The threat which the late Minister of 
Supply coupled with his denunciations, that Labour—when 
it gets the chance—will penalise financially any private owners 
who may have re-acquired steel undertakings, is, of course, meant 
to check such re-acquisition. It is not likely to do so, but it is an 
unpleasant piece of tactics. Mr. Duncan Sandys was quite right 
in demanding time for the production of a finished denationalisa- 
tion plan—which seems likely to be based, as it should be, on 
the pre-nationalisation Iron and Steel Board, of Government, 
employers, trade unionists and consumers—and meanwhile in 
preventing the existing Iron and Steel Corporation from altering 
the structure of the industry further. There is nothing whatever 
here to justify an unaccustomed display of passion by Mr. James 
Griffiths. It is all perfectly sound sense and sound policy. 


New Houses and Old 


Mr. Harold Macmillan will be wise to give as much attention 
to the repair and reconditioning of old houses as to the con- 
struction of new. That counsel, given by the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association to the Minister, is undoubtedly sound. But the 
problem of payment for the repairs is baffling. So long as a land- 
lord is bound by the Rent Restriction Acts he is liable to be 
actually out of pocket if he carries out the work which needs to 
be done for the preservation of the property. The result, accord- 
ing to the President of the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, who was speaking on the subject on Monday, is the 
post-war deterioration of millions of houses. Tenants, no doubt, 
need to be protected, but so do landlords; at present grave 
injustice is being done to the latter for the benefit of the former. 
Some modification of the Rent Restriction Acts is plainly 
iecessary, in spite of the party capital Labour may be expected 
to make out of such a move; it is fantastic that rents should 
still be limited to the 1939 (in some cases even to the 1914) 
igure. Even modification will go only part-way towards a solu- 
tion of the problem. But it is obviously poor economy to build 
new houses and let old ones rot. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


O two Parliaments are alike, and this one certainly has 

its singularity. A Government caught in the toils of a 

critical situation for which it has no responsibility ; a 
Government which is feeling its way tentatively to its own solu- 
tions, and which in the meantime has to apply some of the 
expedients of its opponents, is a new experience. The Crippsian 
prescriptions of Mr. Butler and the Government’s enforced 
acceptance of the Liverpool Cotton Commission, which it is 
pledged to end, are the chief illustrations of the point. Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, with his houses for sale, including existing 
council houses, is the first Minister to announce a specifically 
Conservative stroke of policy, but while the economic crisis 
remains in its present acute stage, there cannot be much freedom 
of action for the Conservatives. 

* . * * 

One had to pinch oneself to make sure there were not visions 
about when the Labour member for Dartford, Mr. Dodds, 
exhorted Mr. Churchill to seek negotiations with Mr. Truman 
and Marshal Stalin, saying tens of millions of people were look- 
ing to him to make the attempt to end the cold war. Mr. Dodds 
had momentarily been lifted above all calculations of Party. But 
the guardsman who dropped his rifle on parade could hardly 
have produced such icy looks as Mr. Dodds did from the Labour 
Party. If one may pursue the military simile, a general routine 
order has in all probability been sent to all Labour ranks laying 
it down that no eighteen-carat Labour man can for a moment 
believe that tens of millions or even tens of thousands of peopls 
are looking to Mr. Churchill for anything. Mr. Churchill returned 
the friendliest response without saying anything. 

. * * 7 

This was the first occasion on which Mr. Churchill had 
answered questions as Prime Minister. He gave the House a 
foretaste of the wit and gaiety that is in store for it. But even 
Mr. Churchill can drop his rifle, as it were. Who ever would 
have believed he could have been brought to reply to a ques- 
tioner: “ The answer is in the negative” ? How he might havs 
growled in Opposition, “ Isn’t ‘ No, sir,’ good enough?” It was 
not a case of Homer nodding. Mr. Churchill was reading an 
answer prepared for him, and he did not espy the dead formula 
until he had pronounced it. Was one deceived in thinking, as 
he emitted the formula, that he dropped the paper as though it 
had scorched him ? 

* * * * 

If the temper of the debate on iron and steel is anything to 
go by, the House is irretrievably committed to a bitter struggle, 
with repeal of the Act to be resisted in the last ditch and re- 
repeal to come when Labour returns to power. The Labour 
Party may be disillusioned with nationalisation and have omitted 
all mention of it in its Election manifesto, but it can develop 
all the old theological fury over the doctrine when it comes to 
denationalising. Mr. Strauss roused it to a frenzy of joy by his 
pledge to restore the present Act. Mr. Churchill’s almost super- 
human repression of his fighting instincts, all his pacific tenders 
to the Opposition, together with his obvious instructions to his 
Ministers to copy his restraint—all of it has induced no response 
across the table. But things may not be quite as bad as they 
appear. Powerful voices are being raised in favour of a com- 
promise on steel. Even Lord Jowitt has urged something of the 
kind, though within the four corners of the present Act. 

* * *x + 

The debate on the long Christmas recess was mere light enter- 
tainment. No one took it seriously, certainly not Mr. Morrison. 
He may have made a mess of things as Foreign Secretary, but he 
is still without a superior in a Party rough-and-tumble. But who 
wants Party rough-and-tumbles today ? For once Mr. Harold 
Macmillan was his match. He answered Mr. Morrison’s clever- 
ness with a polished wit. It was the best thing done by any of 
Mr. Churchill’s subordinates so far. Still, he has hardly got 
beyond the stage of aspiring to thoss 300,000 houses. 7 
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T the United Nations Assembly in Paris on Monday, Mr. 
Eden provided an instructive illustration of a warmonger 
in action. Strangely, and no doubt temporarily, oblivious 

of that réle, the Foreign Secretary delivered precisely the speech 
the occasion called for, and incidentally struck a note of decision 
and leadership which the Assembly has heard too seldom in 
recent years. In nothing was the speech more valuable than in 
its studied restraint. M. Vyshinsky, who has never sunk to a 
lower level, had at the preceding session of the Assembly piled 
provocation on provocation, overshadowed though that portion 
of his speech was by the utter puerility of other portions. From 
one point of view, Mr. Eden was wise to ignore all this. But 
from another it cannot be ignored. If the voice of Russia’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs is in truth the authentic voice of 
the Kremlin, then the parting of the ways has come. There can 
be no co-operation with people who -show themselves incapable 
of observing the ordinary decencies of discussion and put them- 
selves out of court hardly less by their words than by their 
actions. There must be some modicum of common ground 
between members of the United Nations. M. Vyshinsky seems 
bent on demonstrating that there is none. In that case the 
position must be accepted, and the nations loyal to the principles 
of the Charter must apply those principles as they see right, 
combining, as the Charter expressly authorises them to, for 
defence against aggression from any quarter. That is the justi- 
fication—and an abundant justification—for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation at which one of M. Vyshinsky’s indis- 
criminate denunciations was directed. N.A.T.O. is at this 
moment a much more effective safeguard of peace than the 
United Nations itself, and the admission of Turkey, while it adds 
to the organisation’s responsibilities, very definitely increases its 
efficacy. 

Neither Mr. Eden nor the Assembly has quite written off co- 
operation with Russia as hopeless, and no doubt they are right 
to persevere even when perseverance seems unreal. New 
American proposals for disarmament, supported without reserva- 
tion by Great Britain and France, open up some possibility of 
progress in a field in which so far progress has been conspicuously 
non-existent ; and it would have been attaching far too much 
importance to M. Vyshinsky to have allowed his speech to halt 
the sponsors of the plan in the path on which their feet were set. 
The plan itself is anything but revolutionary, but it is strictly 
practical, which is better. A census of the existing armaments 
of the nations of the world is an essential preliminary to any 
steps for their limitation, even for the quite unacceptable Russian 
plan for limitation by proportionate reduction. To ease matters 
still further, and stimulate the process of gradually creating an 
atmosphere of confidence, it is proposed to begin with the 
enumeration of the less important weapons and get only at the 
end to the most vital—notably atomic, and still more lethal, 
bombs. It is a modest programme, even with the necessary 
stipulation for full investigation and verification of each nation’s 
returns. But if once the nations could agree to set foot on this 
road they might go in the end very far. The essential thing, as 
Mr. Eden most rightly insisted, is to make a beginning—almost 
any kind of beginning—in the fortification of peace. It is plain 
fact that the United Nations, through no fault of its own, has 
achieved virtually nothing in this field yet. The spectacle of 
Russia agreeing with the rest of the Great Powers on any single 
political issue of moment—Germany, Austria, Italy, Korea, dis- 
armament—would set the whole organisation on a new footing. 


But to every constructive proposal regarding every one of them 
Russia has so far opposed the invariable veto. 
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None the less, the defenders of peace must strive on. The 
will go forward, where it should, on the floor of the Upi 
Nations Assembly. Both the Anglo-Franco-American pr 
and M. Vyshinsky’s counter-proposals have been placed On the 
Assembly agenda. It is right that the latter should be duly dis. 
cussed, impossible though they appear to be. M. Vyshinsky 
demands the dissolution of N.A.T.O.—manifestly a propagands 
move not to be taken seriously. He wants a Five-Power Cy. 
ference, to include China, at a moment when China is engage! 
in bitter warfare with United Nations troops in Korea. That js 
equally and incontestably inadmissible, but discussion of the 
proposal might enable some clearer indication of Russia’s te 
ideas about peace in Korea to be elicited ; M. Vyshinsky’s pro. 
posal for a withdrawal of both armies from the 38th Paral 
(which would be definitely to the Communists’ advantage) anj 
the removal of all foreign troops from all Korea in three month 
(which would leave South Korea virtually defenceless) is equally 
outside the sphere of the practical. The fourth proposal, for 
world conference on disarmament, to be held early next year, 
can very well be discussed, though the step-by-step method 
advocated by Mr. Eden promises much better results in existing 
circumstances. 

That method will certainly receive serious attention at the 
hands of the Assembly, and no States outside the Russian orbit 
need be expected to contest it. The question is whether the plan 
is worth proceeding with if the Russian group will have nothing 
to do with it. Since there can be no disarmament unless Russia 
is willing to disarm, an investigation of military strengths which 
did not include Russia’s military strength would, on the face of 
it, serve no very useful purpose. But there can be no question 
of dropping the proposals. If the discussion of them does 
nothing else, it will compel the Russians to state their objections 
to them in plain language. The world will then be able to see 
plainly how Russia’s intentions compare with her professions. 
An article from Washington on a later page suggests that internal 
unity in Russia can only be maintained by fomenting groundless 
fears of external aggression. The right kind of discussion in the 
Assembly might make those tactics impossible. 


The Conservative Government has already demonstrated its 
conviction that peace transcends all other issues—because almost 
all other issues depend on peace—both by the lead Mr. Eden 
gave at Paris and by the discussions Mr. Churchill is to engage 
in, on his own initiative, with President Truman at the earliest 
possible moment. The scope of the discussions has not beea 
Officially indicated, and need not be. They should, and m 
doubt will, range over the whole field of Anglo-American 
operation in particular and world affairs in general. If theres 
one belief which Mr. Churchill holds with passionate intensity, 
as his speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet last week indicated 
once more, it is that the peace and stability of the whole world 
depend on an increasingly close and resolute collaboration 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth. The 
part of the Commonwealth in that is sufficient reason why Lord 
Ismay, as Minister for Commonwealth Relations, should accom- 
pany the Prime Minister ; his knowledge of defence problems s 
a further reason. Mr. Eden’s membership of the party needs 
no explanation. Lord Cherwell’s concern with atomic develop 
ments is more than enough to account for his presence. Th 
mission is timely, and the decision to propose it is one mort 
evidence of the Prime Minister’s determination to grasp situations 
rather than let them drift. This is no moment for dramatic 
decisions. No opportunity for them offers. It is rather a question 
of laboriously building up the fabric of peace stone by stone. 
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t can be done through N.A.T.O. It can be done through the 
United Nations. It can be done, if the necessary co-operation is 
forthcoming, through the development of a Middle East Com- 
mand. It can be done, above all things, through the removal 
of every obstacle to a fuller Anglo-American understanding. It 
can be done in Europe by welcoming Western Germany gener- 
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ously and without vexatious conditions into the bosom of the 
Western European family of nations. All this, nevertheless, 
is no more than preliminary. The organisation of defence 
against aggression is not peace. But the defence must be 
organised till aggression is no longer threatened. And in 1952 
the danger may be at its height. It is essential to be prepared. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Government has reason to be extremely satisfied with 
its majority of 38 in the first division of the new Parlia- 
ment on Monday (followed the next day by one of 37), 
rticularly since one or two of its supporters, like Mr. Eden, 
were abroad, and three of its supporters, the Speaker, the 
Chairman and the Deputy-Chairman of Committees, are 
disabled from voting ; this latter handicap is, of course, per- 
manent. The Liberals, as was to be expected, voted with the 
Government, and a singular and unusual lapse by Mr. Attlee 
must be regarded in present circumstances as peculiarly impolitic. 
Both parties are still, and will be for long, contending for Liberal 
votes. That Liberals 
“say one thing at one election and another at the next. You 
never know where you are or how far they are behind you. 
We all know that manifestos from that side of the House 
don’t mean anything,” 
may or may not be true; but if you want to persuade a man 
to walk with you, it is not usual to begin by clouting him on the 
head. It may be that Labour has decided on open war on the 
Liberals. That would account for the suggestion that Labour 
opposition to the nomination of Mr. Hopkin Morris as Speaker 
meant refusal to have a Liberal at any price. 
o * * + 


A story that reaches me from Washington provides one reason 
for the intensity of enthusiasm Princess Elizabeth aroused during 
her short visit to that city. At the reception at the British 
Embassy, among the two thousand guests with whom the 
Princess tirelessly shook hands was a lady who was presented to 
her as Miss Seth Smith. “ That name seems familiar to me,” the 
Princess observed. The lady explained that she was the joint 
headmistress of a well-known school which had had the daughters 
of various British Ambassadors among its pupils. “ Ah,” said 
the Princess, “I remember. You taught the daughter of my 
father’s librarian at Windsor, Sir Owen Morshead. I have often 
heard about you.” The little incident, I gather, was retailed 
widely, and with great appreciation, in Washington. 

* * . * 

It is very nice to be able to mix utile dulci. But very often 
they simply won't mix. The London County Council wants to 
put up high blocks of flats as a solution to the housing problem— 
utile. But it wants to put them right in Old Hampstead, close 
to the edge of the Heath, near Holly Hill, The Grove, Romney’s 
House—everything that gives that delightful and almost unique 
comer its charm. Quite irreconcilable with dulce. Hampstead 
Borough Council concedes that there must be some houses there ; 
it has a long waiting-list of applicants. But they would be 
planned with due regard for the amenities, and the skyscraper 
style would be resolutely eschewed. Every argument, it seems to 
me, tells in favour of the Borough Council, not least the fact 
that the L.C.C. proposal runs clean counter to the Hampstead 
and Highgate development scheme. I hope that the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, if the question is finally 
carried up to him, will back Hampstead. (I have no personal 
interest in the matter to declare; I do not live in Hampstead, 
and rarely set foot there.) 

* o 7 

There are, according to an official Ministry of Transport report, 
27,000 level crossings on the railways of Great Britain, and they 
are ([ suppose with the growth of motor traffic) becoming an 
increasing danger. The number, no doubt, exaggerates the 
danger, for a large proportion of the 27,000 are on farm-tracks 


or very unimportant and little-used roads. But on principal roads 
level crossings are not merely a danger but an intolerable 
nuisance, being responsible between them for the loss of a good 
many hundred man-hours per day. This, of course, is not the 
only country that suffers ; France, to take our nearest neighbour, 
is full of level-crossings. It is no great matter, particularly in 
open country, to up-grade a road and carry it across a railway 
on a bridge, or alternatively to take it under the railway. 
Figures showing how many level-crossings have been done away 
with in the last half-dozen years would be instructive. Very well 
under a hundred, I should imagine. 
* * * * ' 

The first number of Canal Zone News has reached my desk. 
It is what its name implies—a sheet published in the Suez Canal 
Zone for all the forces there, designed to give them an accurate 
summary of home and foreign—and particularly of local—news, 
as a set-off to the omissions and bias imposed on the local 
English journal by the Egyptian censor. It is a wise departure, 
and deserves all success. Incidentally, a deserved tribute to the 
way in which the Navy is keeping Canal traffic moving includes 
mention of a delivery of 34 tons of water to H.M.S. * Chequers’ 
from an Army lighter, accompanied by an exchange of courtesies 
between donor and recipient: “ Water, with the compliments of 
all ranks of the Army at the port.” “ Thank you, Army, for the 


water. Wher does the beer follow ?” 


+ * * * 

The psychology of dockers is something by itself. Workers 
in no other industry display quite the same characteristics. Ia 
the Royal Victoria Dock in London, it appears, a new grain 
elevator, costing £150,000, is standing idle because the dockers 
think it works too fast and its operation may throw some of 
them out of employment. Not long ago there was the same 
opposition to the mechanisation of coal-mines, but that would 
seem to have largely died down. If, at a time when an increase 
of efficiency in every sphere of the national life is imperative, 
workers are to regard machinery in the same way as the hand- 
weavers in Lancashire did a hundred and fifty years ago, hope 
for industrial recovery may as well be written off. 

* * 7 * 

Mr. Jimmy Edwards, “ the comedian,” I read, has been elected 
Rector of Aberdeen University, in succession to Lord Tweeds- 
muir and with 60 votes more than Lord Lovat. Why, I wonder, 
do the undergraduates do this ? Comedians render great service 
to society, and Mr. Edwards is none the worse for a Cambridge 
background to his comedy. But there live in memory some of 
the great Rectorial orations at Scottish universities—Geaeral 
Smuts’s, Sir James Barrie’s (On Courage) and, of a rather 
different order, Lord Birkenhead’s. Has life lost its seriousness ? 
And if it has, is that an advantage ? 

* * * 

The death of almost any paper (there are just one or two 
exceptions to justify the “ almost”) is matter for regrot. In the 
absence of some improbable eleventh-hour rescue-scheme The 
Guardian will publish its final issue on the last day of this moath 
And now I see that The Scots Review, which for six years has 
been devoting itself to the promotion of Scottish culture, is 
closing down. There is vague talk of a possible reconstructioa, 
but at the best it looks like resurrection rather than continuation, 

* a * * 
Manchester Guardian. 


“ Advertiser would caretake piano.” 
JANUS. 
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America’s Peace Plan 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


Washington antagonism but in the necessity of explaining away the main. 
HE United States has now come out and said what it is tenance of dictatorial authority at home. . . . 
prepared to do in order to reverse the world’s engines, in The “organs of suppression,” in which the Soviet Jead 
order that the course may be set towards disarmament had sought security from rival forces, became in large metsan 
instead of towards rearmament. And before any of the dogged the masters of those whom they were designed to serve, Today 
realists in the West commit themselves to the conclusion that the major part of the structure of Soviet power is committed 
all the statements of President Truman and of Mr. Dean Acheson to the perfection of a dictatorship and to the maintenance of 


amount to is a great propaganda move to undermine the Russian the concept of Russia as in a state of seige, with the enem 
e Propae lowering beyond the walls. And the millions of human bei : 


peace offensive, it might be a useful thing to sketch in some of aie ie 
the Washington background against which the decision to speak all “aie dif aes a ae ae re without fale 
up was reached. are themselves superfluous. ’ 
It would be dishonest, in the first place, to pretend that the 
State Department has not been worried by the evidences it has 
received, since the North Atlantic Alliance began to mean some- 
thing, that substantial sections of opinion in Western Europe 
have accepted the view that the United States is now hell-bent - ol : S 
for war. It has been recognised here for some time now that by each yt non oo ee ee = the oN of Cmergency m 
no means all the people in the N.A.T.O. countries who believed Wc they can be represented as essential to Russia’s safety, 
or feared that this was so were, ipso facto, Communists. It has If that is true, a meeting with Stalin would have to be used 
been perceived that an honest man, with no Communism in his by the Kremlin not to relieve but to consolidate the tension; 
heart, could interpret American policy to mean that an arms_ that is, it would have to fail, thereby leaving intact the co 
race which must end in atomic war was now under way, and Of Russia as in a state of siege. And if it failed, the effect upon 
that, despite all protestations to the contrary, the United States the spirit of the Western Allies might be thoroughly bad. § 
Government was anticipating such an outcome and was mainly the State Department has felt. What then could be done to 
concerned with the provisions which would ensure that this war, demonstrate the truth that the United States was encouraging 
when it came, would be won by the West. and subsidising the arming of its Allies not for war but to achieve 
a balance of power which would make war less and less likely ? 
What could be done was to consider carefully and then to pro- 
duce, with the agreement and support of Britain and France, the 
terms on which the United States would be prepared to call a 
halt to the armaments race, and to show that they were fair and 
reasonable terms. And this is what now has been done. It is 
doubtful whether anyone in the State Department believed that 
the Russians would put themselves in the position of having to 
explain why they would not agree to a step-by-step “ inventory” 
of arms and armed forces; why they would not allow United 
Nations inspectors behind the Iron Curtain, and why they could 


The situation has been reached, Mr. Kennan holds, where the 
rulers in the Kremlin, knowing that the excesses of the police 
apparatus have created a dangerous potential opposition, simply 
cannot afford to part with their organs of suppression, and s0 


This is not, and never has been,.an accurate projection of Mr. 
Truman’s and Mr. Acheson’s objectives ; but the State Depart- 
ment has known that a good many people in Western Europe 
were convinced or were afraid that it was. It has been simul- 
taneously clear to the State Department that it was a thoroughly 
bad thing that any such opinion should be held outside the Com- 
munist ranks in Allied countries ; that so long as this condition 
prevailed the skilfully conducted Communist peace offensive 
could be expected to erode the unity of the West, and that a 
convincing demonstration that the United States was in truth 
working not for war but for peace would have considerable : A ! : 
practical value. never subscribe to any system which required, as Mr. Truman 

The State Department has been further aware of the wide- said, that the nations should “lay their cards on the table and 

ie ; keep them there at all times—face up.” 
spread approval Mr. Churchill was evoking whenever he 
enunciated his belief that a meeting of the Western heads of 
State and Marshal Stalin might produce an agreement that would d . : 
ease the tension and enable the East and the West to live side Undertaking to examine them—would have, in fact, to greet them 
by side under some sort of accord less hazardous and expensive With such derision that an examination of them could be made 
than the continued Cold War. But while the State Department ‘0 appear unnecessary. That is precisely what Mr. Vyshinsky 
has felt some sympathy for those who have been beset by appre- id, within twenty-four hours. He also produced a series af 
bensions as to the direction and outcome of American policy, it ™eaningless alternative proposals, well calculated to confuse 
has felt next-to-no sympathy either for Mr. Churchill’s proposal those of the Russian and satellite peoples who were not gomg 
or for those who accepted it as a potential solution to anything. to be given an objective account of what it is the beg! pro- 

The State Department’s principal argument against another posing ; and he wd pape ye neers ot ee ren 

Big Four meeting at the top level is implicit in the writings of has been proceeding on the right lines by saying tha ee 


Mr. George Kennan, one of Mr. Acheson’s policy-counsellors, of war was a greater. : 

who has been described by Mr. Walter Lippmann as “the most _ The declaration that the American proposals were produced 
learned of our officials, the most experienced of our scholars.” for the purpose of seizing the propaganda initiative from the 
Jt rests upon the premise that the Kremlin not only does not Russians contains some, but by no means all, of the truth. A 
want but cannot afford any substantial lessening of East-West declaration that the sea was created for the purpose of turning 
tension which would remove or undermine the justification for Out oysters also contains some of the truth. But the sea has 
the machinery of suppression by which the masters of the other functions to perform, and so have the disarmament 


If the thesis set forth by Mr. Kennan was sound, the Kremlin 
would have to reject the proposals immediately, without any 


Kremlin alone are able to maintain themselves in power. proposals. 

In the best-known of his articles (“The Sources of Soviet There is now entered upon the record a new and revolutionary 
Conduct,” which appeared some time ago in Foreign Affairs, and suggestion. It is that as a basis for real peace nations should 
was attributed there to “ Mr. X”) Mr. Kennan wrote: lay their military cards on the table and keep them there—face 

. . « There is ample evidence that the stress laid in Moscow ™P- If this principle should ever win international acceptance— 


on the menace confronting Soviet society from the world out- and the first requirement of such an eventuality 1s that 


side its borders is founded not in the realities of foreign principle should be enunciated—the nature and the course of 
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international relations will most certainly undergo a profound 
and perhaps a decisive change. 
And what is wrong with the suggestion? Mr. ‘Truman said: 
“Any nation which is not willing to agree to this step, and to 
carry it out, is not really interested in disarmament.” It is not 
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inconceivable that in time to come the reasonableness of this 
simple assertion will be understood and believed. It is not 
inconceivable that, one day, the thinking behind it will exert 
upon the Russian and the satellite peoples an appeal which evea 
the Kremlin will be unable to withstand. 


Berchtesgaden As It Is 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


DROVE down the valley in the dusk, and a group of people 
outside the Berchtesgadener Hof looked terribly like the 
journalists, Press photographers and local inhabitants who 
had stood outside that same hotel thirteen years ago, waiting 
for Mr. Chamberlain to return from the first of his three visits 
to Hitler. (“ And Hitler never even asked him to dinner! ” said 
one hotel proprietor to me. “ We never could understand that.”) 

But this time the group was made up of American soldiers, 
and they were discussing nothing more serious than the respec- 
tive attractions of the bowling alley and a particular snack bar. 
For Berchtesgaden is now a leave centre for American troops, 
and the Russians have long since cleared away Hitler’s ashes 
with all the rubble of his proud Chancellory in their sector of 
Berlin. The Fuehrer’s fleet of cars no longer sweeps through 
this little town in the early hours of the morning on its way to 
the Berghof, his home in the mountains. 

Now the home of this lonely maniac, whose ambition to be 
treated as a god brought more misery to mankind than any other 
man’s ambition in history, is a sinister ruin. The immense and 
famous window of his conference hall is an empty hole through 
which the autumn sun shines on broken bricks and charred wood. 
Upstairs are three safes with gaping doors. Even the tiles have 
gone from the bathrooms, and the names of American soldiers 
are scrawled over all the walls. The view of the mountains is 
marred by bomb craters, in one of which, near the entrance 
gate, the twisted remains of a motor-car show above the green 
slime. 

Away to the right is a wrecked villa which used to house the 
loyal thugs of the security services, and behind it are the ruins 
of Bormann’s mountain home—Bormann, 
survival has already given rise to legend. Goering’s villa lies 
round the corner of a hillock that has been hollowed out to 
provide air-raid shelters, but I was not allowed to approach it, 
for yet one more dud bomb was about to be exploded in its 
neighbourhood. 

A little farther up the mountain-side are the ruins of the 
spacious barracks that were needed by the men who had the 
task of protecting the Fuehrer, and of the “ Platterhof,” the 
guest-house frequented by those who were to be received in 
audience. Two workmen were prising up the marble paving- 
stones of its immense and splendid terrace, and were taking them 
away in wheelbarrows to some new destination. 

Near the barracks another road climbs steeply up the moun- 
tain. Notices in English and German announce that nobody in 
any circumstances may make use of it. It zigzags through the 
pine trees almost to the summit. There it leads to the tunnel 
at the end of which is the lift to the Eagle’s Nest, a house 
which cost at least £1,000,000 to build and which Hitler used 
at the most on five occasions. Only for the electric heating of 
this house and lift-shaft, which was switched on from the S.S. 
barracks when the Fuehrer’s approach was announced, the 
German taxpayer had to produce some £1,700 a month. 

In Hitler's time this whole area of Obersalzberg (not to be 
confused with Salzburg, miles away across the Austrian border) 
was shut in by an iron and barbed wire fence, for the more men 
aspire to be treated as gods, the more remote they keep them- 
selves from contact with ordinary mortals. The fence has dis- 
appeared—the local farmers saw to that. But the problem of 
the future of the area is still unsolved. How can it be rendered 
harmless for future generations ? One suggestion was that the 


whose _possible- 


churches should combine to convert the Eagle’s Nest into @ 
chapel, but most pilgrims might have been political rather thaa 
religious. It might be blown up, but there is the danger that the 
blast would find an outlet down the lift-shaft, and leave the 
building itself more or less intact. 

It now seems probable that it will become one of those places 
that are marked by asterisks in Baedeker, to denote their fins 
views or their historic interest. The local authorities would be 
unpardonably stupid if they did not see in these ruins a wonderfu 
source of income, and there are many claimants to their owner- 
ship. Already the owners of cafés and kiosks near the Berghof 
do a magnificent trade in picture postcards and surreptitious 
gossip about the old days—open talk is supposed to be banned 
lest it should degenerate into Nazi propaganda. 

But indirect propaganda, or even unconscious propaganda (if 
the two words may be associated), is not prevented as easily ag 
that. Within three miles of the Berghof I met a smart young 
German who expressed his amazement that foreigners should 
visit the place at all. “We Germans,” he said, “ have almost 
forgotten about Hitler. We aren’t interested in him, any mors 
than we should be interested in any other big business-man who 
has gone bankrupt. Hitler was a super-business-man and his 
bankruptcy was, therefore, more sensational than that of others, 
But that’s all there is to it.” 

There are many Germans who are thus preparing themselves, 
most probably unconsciously, for another national leader ; who 
condemn Hitler rather because he failed than because he so 
nearly succeeded in clamping an abominable and cruel system 
upon the world. There are many Germans who blame Chamber: 
lain for his appeasement, rather than themselves for allowing 
Hitler to gain so much power by such bestial methods (and their 
alarming lack of responsibility emphasises the courage of those 
other Germans who ran the greatest risks and suffered the worst 
hardships in their support of the elementary human rights that 
we in this country can still take for granted). 

But it is unlikely that the rest of the world will so easily forget 
Adolf Hitler. For years to come pilgrims and tourists will drive 
up the steep mountain road from Berchtesgaden to the Berghof, 
and probably the still steeper road to the Eagle’s Nest. The 
few Germans who have hitherto been allowed to make this latter 
journey seem to have been more angered by its cost to them a3 
taxpayers than moved by regret over Hitler’s downfall. Of the 
future visitors who may drink their beer or coffee in Hitler's 
study, or brave the winds that how! across the terrace of the 
Eagle’s Nest, probably only a very small minority will have 
come to worship the dead leader. In any case, the decision may 
soon be taken out of the hands of the Western Powers, sincs 
the Bonn Government is so rapidly achieving independence of the 
three High Commissioners in the Petersberg, on the opposite 
side of the Rhine. 

That is why the fate of Obersalzberg should be settled without 
delay. On the one hand, a fairly normal curiosity is likely to 
induce German and foreign tourists to part with their money 
to see this place from which Hitler so nearly ruled the world. 
On the other, there is an equally normal objection to the com- 
mercial and political abuses to which this curiosity might give 
rise. If the profits were used for some such international purpose 
as the exchange of students, then in time one would forget the 
bitter memories now aroused by these ruins that deface the 
mountain-side above Berchtesgaden. 
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Homer in 19651 


By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M, 
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HY do publishers produce so many new translations 

of Plato and Homer? Why do so many people buy 

and presumably read them ? It is understandable, no 

doubt, in the case of Plato. He is mostly dealing with problems 

that are still unsolved, and he never claims to have completely 

solved them; he helps one to think again and perhaps to see 

deeper, and that is a work that is never finished. Then he writes 

= and the peculiar charm of his style can to some degree 

got across into another language—the irony, the intimacy, the 

ease with which he passes from light to grave, from sublime to 

familiar. Plato can certainly bring us something ; but what can 
Homer bring ? 

To Greek scholars, I suppose, the most obvious and incom- 
parable beauty in Homer is a matter of music and atmosphere— 
a marvellously singing metre and a magical language which 
transports a reader instantly into a remote heroic world. These 
things cannot be reproduced, for the simple reason that even if 
some supremely skilful metrist were to reproduce the metre, and 
some genius like Milton concoct a language like the Homeric 
dialect, the result would be something obviously strange and 
artificial, whereas to the Homeric poet and his audience both 
diction and metre were just given by the tradition, his natural 
end inevitable means of expression. Our tradition gives blank 
verse or possibly rhyming couplets ; when they prove completely 
unlike a Homeric hexameter we can grope, like William Morris 
and Mr. Lucas, for an approach to the hexameter in a metre 
like that of Sigurd the Volsung. But, even then, what of the 
language ? It is a language never spoken by men, a language 
impossible in prose, created for the hexameter and otherwise 
inexplicable 

The clue is in the first three words of the Iliad: “ Sing, O 
goddess, of the wrath.” It is to be sung, not spoken, and sung 
not by men but by a goddess ; or at least, if that is the unattain- 
able ideal, not quite sung but uttered in a special voice by an 
avidos, a vates, filled with the goddess’s spirit. It is, in fact, the 
language of magic. Such a conception is, of course, not com- 
pletely strange to us. Most poets, if given their head, fall into 
something like song-—Yeats, for instance, or Tennyson. And 
we still have turns of language that transport us at once into 
an atmosphere of emotion, especially religious emotion: “ Thus 
saith the Lord, Thou shalt not . . .” or “A voice was heard 
in Ramah ” is enough to do it. There is the same effect 
in poetry almost everywhere. The Land of Heart's Desire has 
a different language from everyday life, a different voice, and 
other lights and shadows. That is why the Icelandic skalds 
speak in Kennings, why shamans have their own language, and 

rrhaps why it is a relief to many to write in dialect. The 
| me a peasant or common soldier is thought of as nearer to 
Nature, further from the prosy civilised commonplace. 

Still, even in translation the Homeric diction, with its perpetual 
epithets, its “ honoured mothers,” and “ rose-fingered Dawns,” 
its “ high west wind shouting over the wine-faced sea” and the 
hike, does somehow make an impression of its own. It needs, 
of course, an imaginative effort in the reader ; but if that is once 
made; it does somchow, even in prose translation, make a bridge 
between us moderns and the Homeric world. It does to some 
extent lead us into a life which has just the grandeur and naked- 
ness and simplicity that the highest poetry needs. As W. P. 
Ker and Chadwick have pointed out, it is the life of the Heroic 
Age, the time of the great migrations or invasions, when northern 
chieftains with their commandos, by land or sea, were carving 
up the old Minoan civilisation. It was, in Chadwick's phrase, 
“a time of Mars and the Muses”; the heroes had no cities, 


po fixed roots, only the spear and shield and the songs, or 
“ glories of men,” which they carried within them; no homes 
except the camp or the ship, no law except Honour, nothing to 
be feared except shame. 
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A fifth-century Athenian would set his son to learn Homer 
heart “so that he might become a good man.” 
right. By knowing the heroic poets, Homer, Virgil, Milton you 
move on to a higher level. You associate with men, as Aristotle 
would say, “higher than yourself.” And that does vou 200d, 

But apart from that, the Iliad is, after all, a great story, know. 
ing war and knowing honour, but seeing beyond both of them, 
It shows Achilles’ honour extending into hubris and disaster. It 
sets immediately upon the. fiercest of the fighting in Book V the 
infinite tenderness of the scene in Troy. Hector and Andromache 
are no longer our enemies ; their parting, with the awful shadow 
of doom awaiting them, moves us more than the carnage of the 
battlefield. The Homeric tradition understands the wives and 
mothers of heroes as it understands the heroes themselves. The 
scene has its parallel later on, after the hubris of Achilles in 
rejecting Agamemnon’s atonement, after the death of Patroclug 
and the wild self-reproach of Achilles venting itself in an orgy 
of revenge, when old Priam stands before Achilles begging for 
his son’s body. “Think of thine own father, Achilles: | am 
more miserable than he ; for I have done what no man on earth 
has done before, kissed the hand of him who killed my son.” 
And old and young, conqueror and conquered, enemy and enemy, 
weep together for the misery that has come to both. 

And the end of the whole poem, the last note struck in the 
great piece of music, is the praise of the great foe by the three 
women who loved him most, his mother, his wife and the outcast 
whom he saved and protected. 


The Rival Crews 


STARBOARD WatTcH 


On, a right wind is blowing, a spring tide is flowing, 
Fresh mates have signed on, a tried hand's at the helm. 
Let us no longer wallow in doldrum and shallow, 
But launch on the blue sea the ship of the realm 
It's as dark as the dickens with home-roosting chickens, 
Our treasure’s all spent and our powder runs low 
But though rigging be rotten, our skill’s not forgotten, 
And courage mounts higher the harder it blow. 


So heave at your bootstraps to pull yourselves up, 
And if the shoe pinches, don’t sit down and yelp: 

But bite on the bullet, drain deep the harsh cup, 
And with smiles take a liberal dose of self-help. 


LARBOARD WaTcH 


Give no heed to these boasters, fit only for coasters, 
It's nothing they know of deep-watermen’s toil. 
They're self-overrated, inflated, outdated, 
And think to play sail in an era of oil. 
Jt's measures not manning, not manners but planning, 
rhat saved us from rocks to the East and the West. 
We're the new navigators, surveyors, Mercators ; 
Their grandest design's a cigar-dream at best. 


Beware these gunboatmen, who never have Jearned 
That seamanship changes decade by decade 
We've explored every avenue, left no stone unturned, 

And we still urge a liberal dose of State aid. 


Mippie WatTcu 


Though our numbers are fewest, our seamanship’s truest; 
We make up in faith what we're wanting in force. 
Now leaning to larboard, now canting to starboard, 
We keep the ship trimmed, her head on the due course. 
Not rhumb-line nor thumb-line we follow, but plumb-line ; 
We tread the same planks that our forefathers trod ; 
We're balance, we're ballast, our hands are well calloused, 
And we'll steer you all safe from Cape Wrath to Cape Cod. 


These others, my brothers, you doubtless feel 
doubt of ‘em; 
Then heed us, you need us to give a true lead. 
Put each watch in irons, we'}l get the ship out of ‘em 
With a liberal dose of the Liberal creed. 
JOuN PETRIE. 


He was quite 
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Personality in Politics 


By LORD ELTON 


ESPITE Gallup polls, cube laws and omniscient, if 
harassed, columnists, General Elections remain a 
mystery. Half an hour before the citizens vote no single 


human being, however confident his prophecies, is in fact certain 
which way the pendulum will swing, and no citizen knows where 
his fellows are putting their crosses ; yet it invariably proves 
that all over the country, from the Western Isles to Bodmin, all 
have in fact with astounding unanimity moved, fast or slow, in 
the same direction. The mysterious impulse resembles that 
which sets a vast flock of starlings wheeling above its roost in 
the same direction at the same instant of time. To what obscure 
motives does the electorate respond ? Not, we may be sure, to 
a laborious study of foreign policy and economics. A Conserva- 
tive candidate in the last election complained bitterly that he 
found it impossible to explain the dollar gap to his constituents. 
He should not have been surprised, for in order to believe in 
democracy it is not necessary to suppose that the man in the 
street is a B.Sc.(Econ.); but only that on a broad and simple 
issue he is likely, in his millions, to judge more shrewdly than 
any panel of professors which could be assembled. And at 
every election that simple issue is the same: Which set (or, if we 
are feeling cynical, which gang) of politicians shall we choose to 
rule us for the next five years ? 

No doubt as he meditates his answer to this searching question 
the citizen is influenced to some extent by recent policies and 
events. Attlee, he says, has given me a larger pay-packet ; 
Churchill will stop our being kicked around by blacks. Even so, 
consciously or unconsciously, the policy is linked to a personality, 
and more often than not it is the personality, I suspect, which is 
decisive. How often, though we rationalise our votes as verdicts 
on nationalisation or imperial preference, we do, in fact, vote 
Socialist or Conservative because Colonel Brown is a snob or 
Bill Smith is not respectful! How often the votes, and indeed 
the life-long loyalties, of our grandfathers must have been deter- 
mined by their subconscious reactions to the startlingly con- 
trasted personalities of Gladstone and Disraeli! And how often 
must voters at the latest election have been swayed by sub- 
conscious reaction to the scarcely less startling contrast betweet 
the personalities of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee! 

Paradoxically enough, it seems likely that in this way the 
Conservatives lost many votes. Paradoxically, for it is obvious 
enough that Mr. Churchill is regarded by voters of all parties 
with admiration, gratitude and affection, or, at the very least, 
with alert and not unsympathetic interest. Paradoxically, for his 
election tours resembled royal progresses. But admiration, and 
even affection, do not always spell votes. Mr. Churchill's Parlia- 
mentary. orations on the Indian legislation of the Baldwin 
Government, it will be remembered, were heard with rapt atten- 
tion by packed Houses, yet his applauding audience would 
invariably troop, almost as one man, into the opposite-decision 
lobby 

Mr. Churchill, after all, is a genius, and genius, a pheno- 
menon unknown in recent British politics, is unpredictable. And 
the notorious war-mongering charge was but the rendering 
‘xplicit of a deep, half-conscious misgiving, widespread even 
among Conservatives. Few can have supposed that Mr. 
Churchill liked, or wanted, war, but many wondered whether he 
Were not better fitted to bring the frail vessel through the seeth- 
ng rapids than to navigate the ominously calm waters a mile 
dove the falls. Not only his multifarious gifts but, throughout 
tis long career, the allies and counsellors closest to him had 
kemed in some ways more suited to war than peace. Figures 
such as Lord Beaverbrook and the late Lord Birkenhead, men 
courage, brilliance and tough, resilient quality, were neverthe- 
kss not the type of politician to whom the man in the street 
lastinctively gives his confidence in times of peace. And in sharp 
oitrast there were no interrogation marks about Mr. Attlee 
of electoral purposes Mr. Attlee was more than a good chair- 
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man, and more than a colourless personality whose very colour4 
lessness made him safe. To many voters he -had seemed to 
pursue his surprisingly placid way among the more flamboyané 
issues and personalities of the day with an unpretentious sim- 
plicity, and indeed a natural goodness, which made him eminently 
reliable. Rightly or wrongly, mere respectability has always 
been rated high among political virtues by the British electorate. 

And what is true of the national stage is no less true at tho 
lower levels of party warfare. Too often, no doubt, the local 
candidate is no more than a muffled megaphone for party slogans, 
a bald trade-union official or a bald company director bundled 
into the constituency a few weeks before polling-day, and, save 
to the faithful few in his committee-rooms, litthke more than a 
name on the hoardings or an unprepossessing photograph on tho 
window-cards. But anyone who has nursed a constituency knows 
that the candidate who turns votes turns them between elections, 
And he turns them not so much by political argument as by 
constant appearances at British Legion dances, church bazaars; 
chapel fétes, football finals or farmers’ beanfeasts—in a word, 
by making his personality familiar, and on the whole acceptable/ 
to his constituents 

There will always, of course, be constituencies so impreg 
nable that the predominant party could win them with a gramo- 
phone record as national leader and a waxwork image as local 
candidate. But where the battle can be won or lost it is usually 
the men, not the measures, who turn the scales. A glance at 
the brief biographies of newly-elected Members of Parliament 
recently published by The Times will show that, of the twenty. 
Conservatives who achieved gains at the expense of Labour, 
thirteen are expressly recorded as having contested the same con- 
stituency in 1950. These gentlemen may not have kissed a singlo 
baby between them ; nevertheless it is highly probable that during 
the interval of twenty months they somehow succeeded in 
conveying an impression of their personalities, and a predomin- 
antly favourable one, to the electorate. And that, ia the last 
resort, is how elections are won. 


Canadian Princess 


By DAVID BROCK 
Vancouver. 
HEN they turned eastward again from the Pacifis 
Coast the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
boarded their train at New Westminster, near the mouth 
of the Fraser. Everyone expected New Westminster to be just 
another town with just another welcome—loyal and excited and 
noisy, but of a pattern, and perhaps just another blur of people 
for the visitors. But instead of talking*too much, in the mannee 
of mayors, the mayor of this little city decided he would sing 
instead. He sang “ Now is the Hour,” a Maori ditty which got 
imported and popularised a few years ago. The crowd joined in, 
erhaps there was something faintly ludicrous about a New 
Zealand hit-song being publicly sung by a Canadian mayor to 
his future Sovereign. It could never have happened in tho 
original Westminster. It could have happened in Westminster, 
Maryland, perhaps. And it would have been well-meant there, 
too, as it was in British Columbia. But it would have lacked 
the pride and affection that marked the event here—that marked 
all our welcomes across the whole land.» We have, now, a sense 
of owning the Princess. Indeed, our Ambassador in Washington 
introduced her as our Canadian Princess 
Would most Canadians have approved of the mayor's 
informal style? Nearly all. I am now ashamed of having 
been too correct in -my attitude to that good mayor; he was 
sincere, informal, warm, loyal, natural, enthusiastic and unusual, 
What more could we or a Princess ask ? It was miles better 
than one more stiff ceremony (especially in Canada, where the 
wrong sort of stiffmess can creep in; our troops drill well, but 
our dignitaries not always). Besides, the Princess had asked 
before she left home for as much simplicity as possible, and too 
often we responded with State dinners, reception lines, routing 
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chat and the rest. There were ten State dinners in the ten 
provinces and another at Ottawa, as well as innumerable 
tmayors—all in four or five weeks. 

Outside New Westminster the track skirts the Fraser for a 
short distance. The train ran slowly, to please the crowds, so 
that hundreds of fishing-craft were able to keep up with it. 
‘These were dressed in what their owners thought appropriate 
fashion, as were the owners. The chief bunting was the little 
red flags that mark either end of a gill-net, but they were gay 
enough, and the fishermen gayer. As the train turned across 
the bridge, the fishermen spontaneously danced upon their 
decks. Impromptu, they executed what they conceived to be 
loyally comic dances, both to express their admiration and to 
call attention to it. Enthusiasm fails to satisfy when it is too 
private—as countless grumblers have been explaining, ever 
since they discovered that a month’s tour could not explore 
every street in Canada. What with the dancing fishermen and 
the mayor’s ballad, it was an unusual day. 

An unusual day, but a fairly Canadian one. And, after all, 
it was an unusual tour. I don’t want to choose a few eccentric 
incidents and characters, and imply that they were typical of 
the entire journey. Most of us, though, wish they had been 
more typical. There were too many meetings with officials. 
And the worst day at Montreal involved a trip miles outside 
the city, at six in the evening, to see an aircraft factory. Their 
Royal Highnesses had been kept hopping since breakfast with 
such things as a 70-mile “ goldfish” tour of the streets, and 
they had a State dinner as soon as they returned from the 
factory. Why not have had two hours’ rest before the dinner ? 
This sort of planning made Canadians angry on behalf of their 
guests—and feel silly on behalf of themselves. 

Still, not all the visit was so dull or tiring, or seemed so 
pompous to the common man who was the real host, and who 
began to talk loudly and monotonously about stuffed shirts and 
brass hats. He felt, and feels, that the Princess didn’t get the 
informal trip she requested ; though he admits that she got the 


children she asked for, and to spare—literally millions of 
children, all yelling. All the children sang, and a few— 
mostly the French—sang almost well. The English ones 


eang their two conflicting texts of “O Canada!” simul- 
faneously, a phenomenon that never fails to divert some 
of us, though it drives officials wild. The month of yelling 
and of terrific mobs had an overwhelming effect on the Princess, 
as it would on anyone who wasn’t a matinée idol. Her secretary 
explained this to the Press, saying that the entire party was 
stunned by the welcome, which accounted for her smiles being 
measured in thousands instead of in millions. But the Press 
tucked this news well inside the paper, if it used the item at all, 
and went on saying On page one that she was both worn out 
and not smiling enough. 

Press and radio did a real job in keeping up the public 
interest, which could easily have flagged through lack of variety 
cr of information. They also warned towns ahead of mistakes 


made in towns behind, though this warning often went 
unheeded, or it proved (as officials claimed) too late to 


change the plans. Night and day the radio told us everything, 
and as a result enthusiasm became almost hysteria, though it 
was a pleasant sort of hysteria. The Press also tried to manage 
a human touch without impertinence, and here it often failed. 
It became a nuisance now and then with its constant invasion of 
privacy, and for a time, early on, their Royal Highnesses were 
obviously annoyed by the excess of flash-bulbs. Once, when 
asked to put on his raincoat again for one last shot, the Duke 
said (pleasantly enough): “Well, what are you boys belly- 
aching about now?” As well he might. For all its lapses, 
the Press gave us the stories of halts at little wayside stations 
jn the hills, where the Princess relaxed and charmed small 
groups of countrymen. It was these stories, I am sure, that 
made the tour’s greatest success. Without the Press and radio 
none of us (inside Quebec or out) could have been half so 
gatisfied or one-tenth so excited 
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Gathering Swallows 
By SIR HENRY BASHFORD 


HERE appeared in the Spectator of October 26th 195} 

a lament with the title “ Season of Mists.” It was Writtey 

by Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu at what he appeared to cop, 
sider the ripe age of 42 years, three months and some weeks and 
under the banner, which he seemed to think appropriate df 
Keats’s “ Ode to Autumn.” I feel it my duty both to correct and 
I hope, reassure him. Whatever patch of fog he may have 
transiently strayed into, it was not the mist of an Indian summer 
morning. For that he must wait another 29 years, six Months 
and an odd week or two. He cannot eat the cake of youth anj 
enjoy the full savour of remembrance. Of youth, he may ask? 
Well—to choose the first that comes to my mind of a hundre 
instances—there was once, in years unknown to Mr. Mallalieu, 
a rowing man of some repute by the name of Guy Nickalls, Fy 
some reason—I suspect it to have been no more than a meg 
zest for life—he then transformed himself into a Rugger forward, 
and was still, at Mr. Mallalieu’s present age, or thereabouts, 
very unpleasantly robust one. I know this because it was once 
my fate to play against him. No, Mr. Mallalieu is still in June 
and, if he is already having comfort from his puny memories 
how bright should be the prospects for his real October, 

It is, of course, good to have seen and be able to recollect, 
even ruefully, Reggie Spooner in the plenitude of his grace. 
But how much richer and more stimulating does this experience 
become when his fluency can be compared with the elegance— 
was it, perhaps, a shade more well-groomed ?—of his fore. 
runners, the brothers Palairet ? And then there was the almost 
insolent nonchalance of Ranji’s leg glides; and was Victor 
Trumper, more trenchant than any of them, really less polished 
than they ? But, in due course, Mr. Mallalieu’s company of 
cricketers, now so small, will have grown to full stature; and 
even if Reggie Spooner—a trifle dimmer, perhaps, in person but 
not in halo—still remains his criterion, he will find himself ty- 
ing, with elderly enjoyment, to be strictly impartial when he 
summons them all up for armchair judgement. 

I think he may nearly succeed—though not quite, for a reason 
that will emerge—because he is apparently capable of so odda 
dual attachment in the realm of football. It is true, if I read him 
aright, that he has dedicated his son to the Rugby code. Indeed, 
how could he do otherwise, with his own record ? But yet his 
most poignant emotions would seem to be involved with its rival. 
Personally, I cannot understand this. But this may be due to 
ignorance as well as prejudice. I have only once seen a firs 
class Association match, and Mr. Mallalieu might not accept it 
as such. But I did—how many years ago ?—make a journey, | 
have forgotten whither, to see a friend of mine, whom I greatly 
revered, play for the Corinthians against Tottenham Hotspur. 
He was some sort of back, and his fellow on that occasion was 
C. B. Fry. 

But Mr. Mallalieu is still probably faithful enough to Rugg 


‘to have indulged in the choosing—an engrossing pursuit—of a 


unbeatable, all-British, twentieth-century fifteen. And with how 
much more authority will he be able to do this when his summet 
—why call it middle-age ?—has in fact. become autumn. What 
is my own present side ?—for I confess that it tends to varya 
little. Well, for my eight forwards, there would be John 
Daniel, Wakefield, Cove Smith, Joe Greenlees, Bedell-Sivright, 
Horsey Brown, Hugh Monteith and Pillman—a pretty combina 
tion, it seems to me, of weight, speed and dash. It is a selection 
that can be criticised, perhaps, for not paying due attention 0 
the modern specialisation in the scrum—front row, second T0¥, 
hooker and so on. But then I was brought up in the older days 
of general-practitioner forwards, whose simple motto, whatevet 
their personal idiosyncrasies, was first up, first down. Daves 
and Kershaw would, of course, be the half-backs. My right 
wing three-quarter would be Teddy Morgan of Guy's Hospital 
and Wales and my left the ubiquitous C. N. Lowe, who wa 
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always sO miraculously in the right place to retrieve the mistakes 
or misfortunes of his colleagues. I am sorry that Mr. Mallalieu, 
or so I imagine, can never have seen Ronnie Poulton-Palmer 
woodcocking his way through a forest of opponents in the days 
when the match between Oxford and Cambridge was still played 
at Queen’s. But he would be one of my centres, and the other, 
j think, if at his best, would be Heaton. Into my choice of a 
full-back I am afraid that sentiment unblushingly enters, because 
it rests upon what has somehow—and rather mysteriously— 
become the unforgotten impression of a single game. But I 
would choose the Welshman Strand-Jones, and I was delighted 
to hear, only a few days ago, that he was still extant—as a 
retired clergyman, I believe—somewhere not far from Lampeter. 

But can Mr. Mallalieu—can, indeed, anybody who has loved 
a game and recalls its players ?—ever be wholly free from senti- 
ment or even sentimentality ? Why, for instance, his passion 
for Huddersfield Town ? Why my own, in the sphere of cricket, 
for the county of Nottinghamshire ?_ I have never, to my know- 
ledge, spent more than two days in Nottinghamshire or seen a 
match at Trent Bridge. But once, when I was a very small boy, 
the cricket captain of my school—remote and clad like an arch- 
angel—was called A. O. Jones. And because he became the 
captain of Nottinghamshire every succeeding captain of that 
county has had at least one ardent and unknown disciple, follow- 
ing his fortunes and those of his side with undeviating loyalty. 
Recently, alas, lacking a Wass or a Hallam, a Larwood or a Voce 
—for it is bowlers, after all, who make champion counties— 
Nottinghamshire has been sadly low in position. But I still hope, 
before the swallows have gone, to see it crowned again with 
glory, though it will have, 1 am afraid, to hurry a bit. Indeed, 
in this particular respect, Mr. Mallalieu, with his Huddersfield 
Town, enjoys a very considerable advantage—to be precise, 
29 years, six months, and an odd week or two. 





Connemara 
By KATE O’BRIEN 

ONNEMARA is a region of Ireland, not a county, as 

many addressers of envelopes thereto seem to think it 

is. It is of Galway County as Dartmoor is of Devon 
or as the Broads are of Norfolk ; and its name covers all that 
part of County Galway which stretches west, south and north- 
west of the city to the sea. It also overflows into County Mayo 
by Lough Mask and the Partry Mountains. Its general aspect 
is of lonely and simple majesty, and its first impact upon strangers 
is as a rule dramatic ; the spell falls swiftly, and after half a day 
they may declare themselves in love. How long- or short-lived 
this love is to be is another matter, since Connemara has, of 
course, subtleties and oddities which may come to be taken as 
natural and necessary in the beloved, or which, contrarily, may 
itritate, disappoint, drive away. 

One thing is sure, however ; because of its obvious and varied 
beauties Connemara has been over-painted. Painters good and 
bad, professional and amateur, have tended for more than half 
a century now to crowd about her, cursing as a rule into their 
beards—cursing the rain, the sudden gales that throw down 
easels, the restless skies, and the lights which are forever seem- 
ing to reveal and then are shown only to conceal the land’s 
mysterious, stony face. Painters still come west of Galway ; 
good ones, young ones with high, impatient claims, as well as 
the earnest, pedestrian and resigned. But landscape-painting is 
at present out of favour. It has had, indeed, a terrifically long 
innings, and can only benefit from a rest ; and I think that lively 
painters come to Connemara now in search of things which 
escape our too-easily pleased laymen’s eyes. They seek new 
formal inspirations, perhaps, among the extraordinary rocks, the 
broken boats and. climbing seaweed, broken trees and houses ; 
they fill notebooks with reference-studies, of horses, of children, 
of men, of fish. But I think some of them come simply because 
they like to be in the region no matter what they are working 
at, no matter if they are not working at all. For Connemara has 
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a life very markedly its own, an elastic, quiet, unflurryable sort 
of life, which springs from the character of its inhabitants, but 
which after a time admits the pleasant stranger quite cordially 
to its habit. 

This life is not consciously escapist—though, Connemara 
being so under-populated, so poor and far away, it would 
be difficult for its austere people to share in the agitations 
and ambitions which torment the busy places of the world. But 
painters, indeed all artists, feel there an ambience of good sense ; 
they feel that prevalence of some old values and, above all, they 
become aware by degrees that the dominant virtue in the people 
about them—high or low, as they say—is that which Catholics 
call “charitableness.” Charitableness means love manifested 
not by any gush at all, or in any particular channel of devotion 
or passion, but simply the love of life expressed by good 
manners, quiet tongues and a natural willingness to help anyone 
at any time whatever out of any passing difficulty as effectively 
as lies within a neighbour’s power. That virtue is very precious 
to the creative spirit, and in my experience it seems the para- 
mount quality of the Connemara people. 

So, naturally, many strangers are nowadays immigrants to 
western Galway ; but the sad paradox is that as we, most of us 
elderly and many of us foreigners, come pouring in to roost, the 
young ones born there, Connemara’s own children, are pouring 
out—their faces set traditionally towards Boston, but latterly also 
towards the English Midlands. It is impossible not to see their 
point, their necessity. It is fine for us, elderly many of us, as 
free to move as we please, or belonging to one or other of those 
professions which can be carried on the back and pursued any- 
where, to hurry west in delight, and wonder why all the local 
teen-agers are passing us by, going in the opposite direction, eager 
to be where we have come from. They go away in droves, 
indeed ; and they come back and come back. One who knew 
Connemara very well, was of its blood and affectionately known 
as its “ King,” one who spoke the beautiful Irish of the Western 
Gaeltacht from his cradle and never allowed a word of any other 
language to cross his lips in Leinster House—to the amusing 
confusion of his enemies, Gaelic zealots of the schools to a man— 
this man of Connacht, Josie Morgan, T.D., told me that the 
people of Connemara, destined to exile, are bad exiles. They 
cannot be easy when too long away from home—yet, home again, 
they remember Boston with craving, and set out once more. 


There is an old man where I live im Connemara who worked 
in his-youth for many years in the subways of Boston. When 
they wrote that his mother was dying he came home to her. 
She died, but his widowed sister with many children was living 
helplessly, shiftlessly, in his mother’s house. He stayed at home 
to help her, to dig, to fish—he was a great fisherman—in 
general to help her. She died, and her children scattered them- 
selves about the world. And he, alone and ageing in the lonely 
little house, dreams ef Boston—always of Boston. He has 
some savings and wants to go back and die there, among his 
friends. “The grandest city on the earth—and I know my 
way from the quayside straight to Maggie’s hall-door.” But 
this charming and intelligent man never learnt to read or write— 
“there was no schooling here when I was a young one, 
miss "—and he never needed to read or write in Boston! So 
now, of course, as an illiterate, he cannot go back—and he will 
die still dreaming of Boston. 

That is of no account ; but what is of account is that Conne- 
mara can find no way to keep the greater proportion of her 
children where naturally they should stay—at home. Succeed- 
ing Governments of Ireland do concern themselves with the 
sad question, and attempts to offer occupational inducements 
are indeed made, but none of these seems yet to have been 
promoted with sufficient zest and over-allness to be effective. 
Moreover, work and wages are not enough. The young need 
each other; they need fun and movement, and to taste and 
know their world. In Connemara they have no social encourage- 
ment, yet they are a sociable and mannerly people. Driving 
about its vast, lonely stretches, one finds it difficult to see how 
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{ts scattered young ones ever could be given a social, if they 
could be given an economic, reason for staying at home. Even 
in summer bus-services through so thinly peopled a land have 
to be sparse, and are very expensive ; west of Galway City— 
and Galway City is very far from the chief villages of Conne- 
mara—there are no cinemas, no reading-rooms, no night-classes, 
no concerts or theatricals, no decently equipped village halls. 
West of Oughterard no electric light yet. Once a month or so 
there may be a dance somewhere, and if five or six young people 
can together afford an expensive taxi, they will go to it. Once 
a week, on Sundays, if you have a car or a taxi, you can see 
a film, very badly projected, in Clifden Town Hall. 

Connemara, in fact, has no way of holding her children 
against the Zeitgeist. Her immaculate beauty they will carry 
in their minds wherever they go, and most of them will try to 
come back to it before they die. Meantime they must live, and 
if they can earn the means to do so across the sea, who is to 
say that they are foolish ? We who return and discover Conne- 
mara with delight—“ magic casements opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn .”"—we for the most 
part have had our day and been around ; so for us, unless we 
are mad, all her beauty, all her luminous benevolence, her 
friendliness and flowering silence, should certainly suffice. But 
when we are young we look into our restless selves for our 
scenery, where we see and hear the wide world flashing and 
singing. What our eyes first opened upon is unlikely then, of 
itself, to be enough. 

I was coming up our village hill one day, and I met two 
friends of mine, Josie and Molly, aged six and five. They were 
strollifig hand-in-hand. Josie took my hand, and we strolled 
on. Josie likes always to provoke her friends, and rightly 
suspects that I do not regard Mollie as unusually endowed with 
charm or intellect. After some conversation she jerked my hand 
hard and said: “Oh look at Mollie, and she lookin’ at the 
scenery!” The scenery that morning was well worth Mollie’s 
attention, but she was not looking at it. I think she was 
pondering het chances of a bar of chocolate when we should 
reach the top of the village. And Mollie will not, I imagine, 
look at that scenery until some distant day or night in Boston, 
when it will blaze up at last before her sentimental blue eyes, 
and, restless, uncertain, she will go down town and book a 
passage home. 
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Doing Things for Nothing 


By GILBERT HARDING 


DON’T know who it was who said that “ the best things in 
life are free” ; but I remember that my grandfather yseq 
to say that to me, when his reply to a request for money 

to go to the pictures or to buy sweets would be a Suggestion 
that a glass of water and a good country walk would be very 
much better for me. 

There are many rewards for being well known in such q 
medium as the wireless. That it would be idle to deny. By 
there are penalties as well. No one,'I hope, would contradict 
that. It was someone else, and again I cannot remember who 
it was, who said the time to worry about autograph-seekers would 
come when there were none. There is, however, a tremendoys 
and inevitable exasperation in being asked, by people whom one 
has never met and will never see again, to scribble one’s name 
on bits of paper and in books. But that costs one nothing. What 
does cost a lot is to answer innumerable letters and to acknow.- 
ledge the receipt of suggestions from people who seem to have 
unlimited leisure at their disposal and a curious disregard for 
other people’s patience and pockets. I am still hoping to find 
the courage to refuse to answer any letter which asks for informa- 
tion, for photographs and for tickets for radio shows, unless the 
writer sends a stamped and addressed envelope. Why: should 
one add to the expense and irritation of one’s life ? Why does 
one go on doing it ? 

In the answering of casuak letters, in the attempt to give mani- 
festly useless information, there lies little reward except the same 
negative satisfaction of feeling that at least one has taken the 
trouble to write to people who have taken the trouble to write 
to one. It is quite different when one is asked to effect an 
introduction ; to make use of one’s “ contacts,” or to give advice 
about things which one really understands. Then there is a 
feeling of real contribution to someone else’s happiness (and 
sometimes success as well); and then it really is worth while. 
It is useful to know the habits and idiosyncrasies of B.B.C. pro- 
ducers and executives. Some detest approaches by telephone; 
others insist on it. There are those who abominate introductions 
or requests made at a bar over a glass of beer; others are 
responsive to no other means of approach. Some of them answer 
all their letters ; others answer none. 

Then there is the “ public appearance,” or the answering of 
questions or the giving of information about oneself to people 
who want to write articles about “ personalities.” I now find 
that what someone told me two or three years ago is true—that 
the things one doesn’t get paid for are infinitely more exasperating 
and annoying, more irritating and unrewarding than the “ engage- 
ments” which carry a fee—however small. I am not "induly 
modest, but I always have an uncomfortable feeling that when 
I am asked to open a Methodist bazaar in the Midlands or an 
Episcopalian féte in Argyllshire, the organisers are indeed scrap- 
ing the very bottom of the barrel. I have also found that when 
one gets to these places (and sometimes one does) one’s arrival 
and presence are all that matters. Responsibility for one’s con- 
venience or entertainment is in no one’s hands. One just makes 
a dreary round of the stalls, buying unwanted things for more 
than one can really afford to pay—then the limp handshake, 
“How good of you to come—you can find your way to the 
station, can’t you ?” 

The other day I was asked to go to take part in some function 
to do with child guidance and happy marriage. When I wrote 
(at my own expense) to say that, being unmarried and childless, 
I felt that my views would be worthless, the organiser telephoned 
to me early the following morning to denounce me for my 
unmarried and childless state, and to tell me that my letter “ just 
didn’t make sense.” Am I to be exposed to this kind of rudeness 
because the B.B.C. asks me, perhaps far too often, to broad- 
cast ? 

A woman rang me up to ask me to “ christen ” a monkey. | 
said I would do nothing of the kind—and I said so with some 
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ity. Christen, indeed! What next? But there came a 
note of rebuke to me for my insolence and ill-temper, for 
which, since the rebuke was well-founded, I felt I had to 
apologise. More time wasted, more money (however little) spent, 
in bearing the burden of notoriety. 
If only one had been born in a “dark, unfathomed cave of 
ocean” ! Oh for the desert air on which to waste one’s 


sweetness ! 


How People Marry 


By PROFESSOR BARBARA WOOTTON 

OW that we are all getting so highly poll-conscious {I 

mean the Gallup, not the electoral variety), the risk that 

the méretricious will be passed off as genuine is quite 
formidable. Most of us are not yet practised in discrimination. 
To some, perhaps, Gallupping, listener-research, mass-observa- 
tions and anybody who claims to have made a social survey are 
just a big joke—something new to laugh at along with the odder 
popularisations of psychiatry ; while others may be inclined to 
swallow the lot in solemn gulps. But sooner or later we shall 
have to learn how to tell t’other from which. 

Much the best way to do so is to set a standard from a.really 
workmanlike job ; and so much the better if that job is con- 
cerned with a subject of first-rate importance, in which everybody 
is interested, and on which knowledge is scanty. An example of 
such a piece of work lies upon my table in the shape of a careful 
scientific study * of married life in working-class circles in London 
carried out a few years ago and recently published. The scope 
is modest and the sample small—200 couples only. But—and 
here we note the first marks of good workmanship—the selection 
was thoughtfully designed, within the harsh limits of what is 
practicable, so as both to be representative and to throw light 
upon the particular problems in which the authors were 
interested ; and the sampling, along with the statistical operations 
performed on the data, is exactly described, so that if you want 
to quarrel with any conclusion you know exactly what you are 
quarrelling with and exactly how that conclusion was reached. 

All the subjects of this study were, of necessity, drawn from 
the inmates of a military hospital. Half were patients in a 
neurotic ward and the other half, the control group, had stopped 
bullets or picked up infections and so forth—a random enough 
selection in war-time, when the enquiry was carried out. Their 
civilian occupations were predominantly manual, with a small 
sprinkling of white-collar jobs. The men were interviewed at 
length by Mrs. Woodside, and then, where both spouses agreed, 
similar interviews took place at home with their wives. 

The results are fascinating ; and, what is more, they are on 
the whole encouraging. It is true that, as the authors themselves 
point out, the sample is slightly biased in favour of successful 
marriages, since where there had been real disaster, or a complete 
breakdown was imminent, interviews would naturally be refused. 
However, in both the control and the neurotic groups, only 9 per 
cent. of the marriages were assessed as “ positively unhappy ” 
and in the control group 45 per cent. were “ positively happy ” 
with another 36 per cent. “ satisfactory.” As might be expected, 
amongst the neurotic group positive happiness was much rarer. 
Such assessments are, of course, necessarily subjective, but the 
material in the book leaves the impression that the authors did 
have a pretty shrewd idea of what was really going on in the 
homes of their subjects. 

This. picture is the more remarkable if seen against the back- 
ground of the way in which marriages come about. After all, 
for most of us the decision whether and whom we will marry 
affects our subsequent happiness more than any other single 
decision that we make between birth and death. But what scant 
attention it appears to get! First acquaintance is generally made 
by chance—very often (and this must not be understood in any 





* Patterns of Marriage. By Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside. (Cassell. 
7s. 64.). 
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but a respectable sense) in the street—and mild companionable 
liking is the predominant note of courtships. So far so good, 
perhaps ; but “the personality of the partner is not seen clear- 
sightedly” by the prospective spouse, either for itself or in 
relation to the demands which will be made on his or her own 
character in the maintenance of a common home and in parent- 
hood. Twenty-five of the 200 women actually disliked their 
future husbands at first sight, and in a few cases women had got 
married in the hope that this would change their husbands 
“ against all natural probabilities.” 

The general picture is, in fact, one in which young men and 
women appear to drift into committing themselves to “ living 
together for good” without any conception of what a formidable 
undertaking this is. “ Drift” is the operative word, irrespective 
of whether there has been sexual relationship before marriage 
or a baby is already on its way. The sudden infatuation is 
untypical ; and, in spite of all the idealisation of romantic love 
in our social tradition, “ love at first sight” is a rare experience. 
However, even though the number is too small to be statistically 
significant, it is nice to know that of the twenty cases which did 
claim to have begun this way, fourteen were found in the happier 
half of the total as against six among the less happy. 

The factors that make for happiness in marriage are found to 
be much what one would expect, as, for instance, common 
interests (but not so much the “union of opposites”), though 
the standard of expectation is in many cases sadly low, especially 
amongst the older couples. “He doesn’t drink or order me 
about” on the one side and, on the other, “She’s not the 
nagging sort” are expressions which betray how pitifully little 
is expected of life. There are, however, some discrepancies 
between what people believe to be the foundation of married 
happiness and the factors that are actually present in the more 
satisfactory marriages. In particular, “children are mentioned 
first and most often by both sexes” as making for marital 
harmony, and yet the objective evidence gives no support to the 
view that fertile unions are happier than childless marriages. 

Such a study as this necessarily throws light on much beside 
the actual marital histories which were its starting-point. It has 
relevance, for instance, to problems in human genetics, such as 
the degree to which neurotics tend to inbreed and the size of their 
families as compared with those of the population at large. 
Similar enquiries about intelligence have indicated that people 
of superior intellect tend on the whole to choose one another as 
mates, and also that the intelligent commonly have relatively 
small families—results which in many quarters have created 
alarm and despondency, since they seem to suggest that the 
population as a whole must be getting stupider and stupider. 
Happily, direct enquiry has, for whatever reason, failed up to 
now to establish that this is, in fact, the case, so we may con- 
clude more cheerfully that this particular question is a good dea] 
more complicated than it looked at first sight. 

It would, however, be hardly less disturbing if it turned out 
that neurotics had a comparable predisposition to marry one 
another, and if they then produced large families. The evidence 
on this point in Dr. Slater's and Mrs. Woodside’s study is neces- 
sarily slight ; but, for what it is worth, it does suggest that, if one 
spouse is neurotically inclined, there is a more than average 
chance that the other will show a similar tendency. But against 
that we can set the fact that the families of the neurotic group 
in the enquiry were on the average smaller than those of the 
controls. In any case, though this point is not emphasised in 
the book, one must not speak as if neurosis were wholly due ta 
inherited factors. The presence of one neurotic spouse in a 
family cannot but lay a great strain upon the other, and this 
might well show itself, even in averagely stable people, iq 
symptoms that might be classed as “ neurotic.” 

On a wider canvas still these family histories illustrate many, 
of the major social changes, as well as the unsolved social 
roblems, of our time. No one can read the stories of their ow 
Ehildhood given by the subjects of this study without being struc 
by the force and the range of the civilising process which hag 
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been at work in the generation that separates today’s young 
working-class married people from their parents. Again and 
again childhood memories were overshadowed by “ poverty, 
unemployment, drink, overcrowding and uncontrolled fertility.” 
Of these five evils only the fourth has not (in this country) been 
reduced to a shadow of the terror that it was. 

The authors of this study are not complacent. They are 
troubled by the prevailing lack of any philosophy of life among 
this typical sample of contemporary Britons ; they noticed—and 
this was during the war—the “great spiritual] gulf between 
Government and people ” ; they are worried at the occurrence of 
anti-Semitism amongst men and women who were in general 
remarkably tolerant ; and they are distressed to see how com- 
pletely irrelevant to the problems of reality these conscripts and 
their wives had found their education (but, of course, this was 
not the education of today’s children). One is, however, left 
with a feeling that, all in all, it is astonishing what people do 
manage to make of their lives, and that the problems are mostly 
soluble. “ We get a measure of a norm of behaviour, and indica- 
tions of the potentialities that exist for its improvement, and of 
the factors that hold it down to a level so much lower than it 
might be.” It is the last seven words of that sentence which 
reveal the sane optimism of this work. 


Wiltshire Arcadia 


By BRYAN LITTLE 


HE opening of country houses has by now caused a 

massive increase in the “tourist attractions” available 

in England. Cathedrals and ruined abbeys have to 
reckon, in summer and in some cases all the year, with heavy 
competition. In all the process one of the most favoured of 
counties is surely Wiltshire, for Longleat and Lacock have been 
brilliant pioneers. But there come incidents in a new movement 
where anyone can see that an epoch has been reached. Such an 
event, again in Wiltshire, is the opening of Wilton. 

For here is a mansion more significant even than Longleat ; 
and at such a country house, as one wanders and ruminates on 
the cedar-studded lawns, it is possible to realise most forcefully 
what we owe to the builders and owners of such a place. Nor, 
at Wilton, is the town without importance, for the borough is 
senior to Salisbury, the mediaeval “new town,” and has given 
jts name to the county. The carpet factory can be seen, and 
was the creation, about 1700, of the eighth Earl of Pembroke. 
The church, a curious, not wholly successful, essay in Italian 
Romanesque, was built in the 1840s, the reflection of its noble 
patron’s cultural outlook and the setting for an astonishing group 
of curios which range from objects of vertu whose owner was 
Horace Walpole to the best collection in England of twelfth- 
century French church glass ; Beckford of Fonthill was not the 
only Wiltshire magnate to amass such treasures. 

But the house and the Herberts have given Wilton its title to 
immortality, and around the house, since it replaced a great 
Benedictine nunnery on the site, there has gathered an astonish- 
ingly wide variety of associations, links with men and women 
that take us to the depths of our history and culture. The 
Herberts had been Welsh gentry of good birth, but their rise 
to nobility came under Henry VIII in that period of redistributed 
wealth and the rise of so many whose families were to replace 
the mediaeval aristocracy as England’s leaders. William Herbert, 
Jater the first Earl, had married Anne Parr, and so found him- 
self, not only brother-in-law to a queen, but to the only one of 
Henry’s half-dozen who outlasted the course. He was well in 
the line for the grant of an abbey and its lands, but when his 
time came he migrated from remote South Wales to the water- 
meadows of Wiltshire and the delectable estates long held by the 
nuns of Wilton. He it was who built the first mansion, surviving 
the deaths of his royal patron and sister-in-law and, not for the 
first time’ in the family history, a spell of up-and-down politics 
whose end found him as trusty a servant of Elizabeth as of those 
who had preceded her on the throne. 
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Now came the beginning of Wilton’s most dazzling spell, 
period closed only by the Civil War, another political upheaval 
which the Pembrokes neatly survived by the careful timing of 
allegiance. It was the period of the famous Pembroke 
alliances, none more important than the final marriage of the 
second earl. For he married Mary Sidney, sister to the illustrio 
Sir Philip (he had started with Lady Jane Grey’s sister a 
alliance it was duly found convenient to annul), a lady described 
as “the greatest patroness of wit and learning of any lady of 
her time.” The character of Wilton in the decades that followed 
seems certainly to have been moulded by its countess and her 
brother—a salon as much as a country residence only just 
emerged from a mediaeval routine of decorously conducted 
convent liturgy. For in the Countess Mary’s time there were 
visits from Massinger and Marlowe, Ben Jonson and Spenser, 
perhaps from Shakespeare, certainly from the Queen, most 
continuously from Sir Philip Sidney. 

The long artificial somewhat tedious pastoral Arcadia was 
never, not even when new, to everyone’s taste. But in its own 
time it was, from the standpoint of English letters, a significant 
pioneering book ; it brought English culture a new aspect of 
the Renaissance, and foreshadowed a succession of elaborate 
swains whose final expression, in the age of cultured gatherings 
in Georgian mansions, came in the porcelain groupings of 
Chelsea and Bow. Sir Philip had written it not as a professional 
work or even with an eye to publication, but as a diversion during 
long stays at Wilton, and as a tribute to amuse and divert his 
(possibly) somewhat blue-stocking sister. Sir Philip’s fictional 
Arcadia lies in an unreal Greece ; the Wiltshire Arcadia where 
he lodged so long was the Tudor mansion with its formal garden- 
ing, a more Gothic, less Renaissance setting than the present 
house whose building was not for another seventy years. 

The Jacobean age was perhaps quieter, though the King him- 
self came as a visitor. But another burst of glory, still in the 
Tudor mansion, came under Charles I. For Charles was a 
frequent visitor ; the family remained in high favour ; there were 
still the good alliances, the culture of the family in tune with 
the high-Renaissance splendours of the Carolean court. The 
house was burnt in 1647, and the mansion of Inigo Jones and 
John Webb is not of this period before the Civil War ; but it 
is there, in the many-coloured magnificence of the Double Cube 
Room, that one has the pictures, above all the Vandycks, that 
bring alive the seventeenth-century Pembrokes and their friends. 
Nowhere can one see more clearly how far they were, with the 
pride of their men’s apparel and the silken décolletages of their 
ladies, from the Puritans to whose victorious party the fourth 
Earl eventually turned. 

Other portraits of this century have their links with the by- 
ways of history. One wonders why there should be a fine 
portrait of that eminent royal servant and Secretary of State, Sir 
Edward Nicholas ; and then one finds that his father had been 
Lord Pembroke’s steward. A picture wanton even by Lely’s 
standards is of the Countess whose husband seems, not sur- 
prisingly, to have been the black sheep of the family history; 
she was none other than Henriette de Quérouaille, adventuress 
sister to “ Madame Carwell.” But earlier in the century there 
had been a literary association at Wilton of a more edifying 
kind. 

George Herbert, the parson-poet, is known mainly as the 
parish priest of Bemerton, between Wilton and Salisbury. But 
it was thanks entirely to the masters of Wilton that he got there. 
He was the Pembrokes’ kinsman, and it was due to their influence 
that he got the combined living of Bemerton and of its chapelry 
at Fugglestone (served in his time by a curate), whose small 
church stands much closer to the gates of the house. I cannot 
imagine much sympathy between George Herbert in his 
Bemerton days and his kinsmen as represented by Vandyck, but 
Wilton has its essential part in his story. 

The Georgian legacy at Wilton is mainly visual, with the 
Palladian Bridge over the Nadder the model for the one at Prior 
Park, Bath. Wyatt's Gothic cloisters were completed only a few 
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ears after Wyatt had finished Beckford’s Fonthill a short 
distance away. A marriage link with the Spencers brought 
the family easily into the circle of Reynolds’s clients, and the 
Reynolds portraits are extremely good ; other treasures in the 
tion, including the best of furniture and the Wilton diptych, 
had been gathered earlier in the century. The tenth earl was a 
ssionate,/expert lover of horses ; a group of pictures of his 
fime, numerous and more rare in England than Reynoldses or 
Gainsboroughs, shows scene upon scene in an institution of 
European fame, the Spanish Riding School in Imperial Vienna. 
One might imagine that by this time Wilton had contributed 
enough to the sum total of our history and culture. But it was 
not to be. There are Victorian and later links to round off the 
Wilton tale. Sidney Herbert and Florence Nightingale come 
iato the family story; he was not the owner, but rented the 
house from his half-brother, the twelfth earl. It is a paradox 
that the mother of this Crimean figure was the daughter of Count 
Woronzow, the Ambassador of the Tsar; she was known as 
the Russian Countess, and her driving-sleigh @ Ja Russe is to 
be seen at the house. Last of all, two well-loved figures in the 
art and letters of our own time. Edith Olivier was not only an 
authoress of delicate sensibility and charm ; she was a prominent 
resident of Wilton and for many years its Mayor. It was her 
friendship that brought Rex Whistler to Wilton for long spells 
of inspired sojourning, to a Palladian Arcadia wholly congenial 
to one whose temperament and death were more than a little 
reminiscent of Sir Philip Sidney’s. 


St. George for Ethiopia 


By HARRY FRANKLIN 
Addis Ababa 

HE Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah is vastly and 

gaudily emblazoned, in mediaeval colours and style, upon 

the fuselage of the latest Convair aircraft which deposits 
bewildered European passengers on the airport at Addis Ababa. 
Ethiopian Air Lines, State-owned but American-conducted, thus 
forewarn the visitor of that queer mixture of feudalism and 
Fords which is the essénce of Ethiopia. 

Along the neglected tarmac road from the airport, “ General 
Smuts Avenue,” trot little donkeys with big loads and ponies 
drawing rubber-tyred “ sulkies” that might have come straight 
from a Virginian rage-track. Coptic priests in black and scarlet 
robes spit vigorously into the dust of the footpath and are bowed 
to, three times, by barefooted laymen in topees, jodhpurs and 
cotton shoulder-scarves. 

Car-brakes screech as a humped cow chews reflectively in the 
middle of the road, gazing at the goal-posts across the way, 
which do not look quite the right dimensions for either Associa- 
tion or Rugby football. They are, in fact, gallows, and there 
are others in the market-place and other points of vantage in 
the city. Public executions take place on a Saturday, when the 
greatest audiences can be expected. A few months ago the 
gallows were all in use together, when a group of men convicted 
of an attempt on the Emperor’s life were taken by lorry from 
gallows to gallows, one man being left dangling at each. 

The cow decides to move. The car continues, dropping its 
passengers at a smart hotel. Along the pot-holed pavement a 
few yards from the hotel entrance is a concrete gully-hole, five 
feet square and twelve feet deep. At night a man could step into 
it and break his neck. It would matter little if he did, for life 
is cheap in Ethiopia. The country swarms with armed police, 
armed private guards, armed individuals. Occasional shots after 
midnight indicate that somebody’s night watchman is having a 
crack at some “ Shifta ” (thieves) or the “ Shifta” are having a 
crack at somebody’s night-watchman, or a policeman may be 
firing at a daring European, late from a party and breaking the 
curfew, whizzing past with his foot on the accelerator and his 
head well down. 

Along Churchill Road, near the fine new police-headquarters 
building, are the filthy hovels of the drink-shops and brothels, 
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the mud and tin shacks of the poor, where beggars, mutilated’ 
and diseased, display their horrors. An emaciated horse is lying 
near the roadside, dying. Nobody dares put it out of its misery. 
Nobody but a foreigner particularly wants to, and any foreigner 
that did would risk arrest, and a claim for damages from tho 
owner of the horse. 

The cinema in the main square blares forth its sound-track| 
from an outside loud-speaker, competing with the propaganda! 
stream from a public-address system set up by the Govumaetd 
radio-station. Violently coloured American posters showing 
under-dressed women inadequately resisting male advances fail 
to sell dollar seats to the bemused tribesmen in from the hills. 
They gaze at the posters and whack their donkeys on towards 
the market. 

Addis Ababa—‘“ City of Flowers ”—has acquired the worst 
features of Westernism, in patches, like leprosy. Beyond the’ 
town the Maskal daisies still cover the hills, and the Maskal 
ceremony marking the end of the rains is just over. It was a 
fourteenth-century — of gorgeous Coptic bishops and semi- 
pagan mysteries ; of galloping white horses ; of the solemn march 
of the Emperor round the Maskal pole ; of bonfires, drumming 
and blowing of horns. 

Ethiopia, you would think, should have stayed like that. The 
country where slavery was a scandal in the "thirties, and where 
it is still suspected in the outer marches, can hardly be civilised 
in less than a century. Its progress depends too much on one 
man and on whoever may succeed him. His Imperial Majesty, 
Haile Selassie I, is completely sincere and honest, wise and 
humane, working always for the good of his country and his 
people, but the same cannot be said for most of his Ministers, 
advisers and officials. Nor does the Emperor’s writ by any 
means always run in the provinces, where the local governors 
rule like feudal lords, capriciously, and little local wars still 
break out. 

The Ethiopians, like the English, have adopted St. George ag 
their patron saint, as well as the lion for their royal emblem, 
All the virtues and courage of the saint will be needed by tho 
present Emperor and his successors for several generations befors 
this barbaric country can achieve more than the superficial) 
appearance of Western civilisation. 





“The Spectator,” November 15th, 1851 


A GENTLEMAN resident in Lincolnshire was travelling about 
eighty or ninety miles from home, and left a favourite little 
dog at an hotel while he visited another town in the neighbour- 
hood. On his return, the landlady, in dismay, told him his 
dog had been attacked by a large dog of her own, and had 
run away from the house. He left, but returned again to the 
same hotel after the lapse of a few weeks; when the landlady 
informed him that his little dog had returned in the interim, 
accompanied by a large dog, who had attacked her own dog so 
fiercely that he had nearly killed him. From the description 
given of the animal, the gentleman entertained no doubt but 
that it was his own house-dog from Lincolnshire ; and on his 
return home he learnt from the servants, that shortly after 
his departure, his little favourite dog returned one day, bearing 
marks of much ill-usage, and, after apparently consulting with 
the larger animal, the two dogs set off together, and were 
absent several days; presenting evidences, on their return, of 
having travelled a considerable distance. 

“Mrs. Brown” and her two daughters were announced to 
appear in the Philosophical Hall at Huddersfield to lecture 
upon and illustrate “ Bloomerism.” A man stood at the door 
and received the money for admittance; when the hall was 
full, he requested a person to take his post while he went to 
hand the ladies forward: no ladies appeared, and the money- 
taker became invisible—the audience found they were “ done 
Brown.” 

A case of “lunacy” is reported in the papers—some persoa 
has sent £80 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ for Income- 
tax overlooked.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Grand Hotel 


®y D. E. HENN (King’s College, Cambridge) 


fs LACK or white, Madam?” I leant slightly forward, 

milk- and coffee-jugs poised, inwardly rather pleased at 

having acquired so suitable a tone of voice ; distant and 
formal without finally discouraging a more personal relation- 
ship; deferential, but with just enough casual undergraduate 
insolence to forestall any attempt at a pert rejoinder. The elderly 
grey-haired lady slumped in an armchair in the main lounge 
looked up at me sharply. “ Black,” she barked. “ And don’t 
try and pretend to me that you're not a hall-porter.” She sniffed. 
“ Why a hotel like this can’t get proper staff I shall never know. 
For sixteen guineas a week one does at least expect people who 
know their job.” 

I poured the coffee and backed hurriedly away, grazing a 
large glass-topped table in my flight. The other guests put away 
their magazines and stirred in morbid anticipation. They were 
not disappointed. “ And bring me a curacao, porter,” shouted 
a voice from deep in the armchair, adding with what sounded 
\Jike a sneer, “ If you know what that is.” 

Even if this particular form of truculence had been the normal 
reaction to what must have seemed a slightly discreditable 
masquerade, none of the three of us who had somewhat 
hesitatingly attached ourselves to the catering industry for the 
summer months would have felt in the least surprised, let alone 
aggrieved. Impeccably attired in white jacket, black bow-tie 
and gold-striped trousers, we were seldom able to dislodge that 
feeling of uneasy self-consciousness normally reserved for bit- 
players in amateur theatricals; and the consuming curiosity 
characteristic of the holiday-making public ensured that our 

uilty secret soon became common property. “So you're study- 
ing law,” they would giggle, as though this were the most 
titillating example of ironic paradox. But if some of the residents 
were amused, others were either frankly incredulous or openly 
shocked to discover that university students could sink so low ; 
while not a few utilised this apparently long-awaited opportunity 
by button-holing us with interminable anecdotes about “ my 
nephew Alistair who was up at Selwyn in °36—or was it 
Sidney ? ” 

Fortunately for us these light afflictions were more than 
counter-balanced by the privilege of observing from an unusual 
vantage-point the behaviour of that section of the British public 
which can still afford to stay at a comparatively expensive resort 
hotel: the mill-owners from Leeds and Bradford, the doctors 
and dentists from suburban Surrey, the R.A.F. officers, the retired 
City business-men relaxing after a lifetime’s preoccupation with 
timber or jewellery or tooth-paste. We listened, fascinated, in 
attitudes of elaborate unconcern while the men execrated the 
Ministry of Food, the National Health Service and the hotel's 
chef, bemoaned the incompetence and rapacity of the Labour 
Government, or spoke with a sudden heartwarming enthusiasm 
of how splendidly their cars had surmounted Porlock Hill ; and 
we recoiled in youthful dismay when their wives, unhampered 
by the strict confines of masculine scruple, either disparaged the 
appearance and probable origins of their fellow-guests or narrated 
diverting and detailed accounts of their recent operations. 

In the intervals between trundling laundry-baskets, fetching 
cars from the garage, cleaning windows and repairing vacuum 
cleaners, we watched in breathless astonishment the activities of 
the dynamic or now-that-we're-here-let’s-do-something school, 
who drove bravely off each morning in the murkiest of weather 
to inspect what they could of the surrounding countryside, as 
opposed to the static or four-square-meals-a-day group, whose 
members were content to sprawl untidily in the lounge, occasion- 
ally dallying with The Times crossword or a Penguin edition of 
Raymond Chandler, or—more often—just gazing vacantly into 


ppace. 


But if observing the guests was an absorbing Pastime, attem 
ing to tread delicately amid the intricacies of the staff hierarcy 
was even more so. We soon became aware of one main division 
the aristocracy composed of the barman, housekeeper, chef 
receptionists and waiters, as opposed to the rabbie, which ps 
prised a miscellaneous assortment of kitchen- and hall-port 
chambermaids, cleaners, &c. A further classification, followin 
this same pattern with startling exactness, could be made of thow 
who were able to quote an appropriate section of the Caterip 
Wages Act when called upon to perform some task outside the 
Strict limits of their statutory duties, as against those who wer 
reluctantly prepared—if one may use a homely phrase—y 
“muck in.” We passed by default into the latter group, and ay 
imprudent amiability, mingled with a natural enough desire tp 
avoid the inevitable friction between professional and amatey 
resulted in our being landed with a rather larger percentage ¢ 
the unpleasant jobs than might otherwise have been our lot. 


Feuds, jealousies and violent passions of various kinds wer 
continually present beneath the smooth and slightly contemptuous 
facade which any hotel staff presents to the public at larg 
These feuds, which were usually ephemeral, served as a continual 
subject of conversation, and were greatly enjoyed by all cop. 
cerned. One day a chambermaid would insult the housekeeper, 
on the next the barman would accuse one of the receptionists of 
having altered the figures in his account-book, and on the third 
one of the kitchen-porters would be vowing to disembowel the 
assistant chef with a carving-knife. Happy days. 

None of these little contretemps, however, prevented us from 
succumbing to the main occupational disease of the hotel trade: 
tips. Even today, when all the rest is but a memory, the magic 
word can still arouse some deep, elemental feeling. Since, at the 
height of the “season,” the total thus acquired frequently 
exceeded our weekly wage, this preoccupation is perhaps under- 
standable. At any rate, we soon developed a previously unsus- 
pected talent for assessing the potential generosity or otherwise 
of each new arrival. Honeymooners, existing on a nicely calcu 
lated budget, usually proved penurious to a degree, and in 
consequence were treated with cold disdain by porters and 
dining-room staff alike. The same was true of college-girls in 
pairs, despatched to the seaside by solicitous parents to recover 
from some recent but generally unspecified ordeal—and a dis- 
proportionate number of these fascinating convalescents arrived 
at intervals throughout the summer. Most other categories of 
guests were open-handed in excess of our most acquisitive 
expectations. 


Whether we were collectively successful in a type of employ- 
ment that inevitably differs in some respects from the normal 
round of academic routine is not altogether easy to judge. In 
view of the quiet desperation with which the managers of mos 
seasonal hotels contemplate their chronic staff shortages, the 
mere fact that we were retained until the end of the summer's 
hardly evidence one way or the other. Pensonal qualifications 
apart, the present arrangement of university terms would sugges 
that students were the ideal candidates for a type of job which 
is semi-skilled, highly paid and necessarily temporary. But even 
recruiting an adequate staff would not solve all the problems 
which beset a resort hotel—particularly one of the more isolated 
ones. The kind of holiday which people enjoy and can afford 
has changed since the war. “ Of course, this year was particularly 
bad,” the manager told me, “ what with the Festival and a wet 
August. But nowadays everyone wants an active holiday—sall- 
ing, golf, long white beaches on the doorstep, with theatres and 
dance-halls to go to in the evenings.” He smiled wryly. “ People 
aren’t interested any more in going for walks on the moor orl 
just sitting around and taking it easy.” 

Not much they aren't. At the end of the summer, exhausted 
by three months’ toil, I retired to a near-by hotel and spent five 
ecstatic days sitting in the lounge alternately dallying with The 
Times crossword and gazing vacantly into space. But what 
exactly that proves I haven't the least idea. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T the Guildhall last Friday, Mr. Winston Churchill warned 
us that unless we all started to be very gentle towards 
each other, the country might “shake and shatter itself 

into bankruptcy and ruin.” These were alarming words. Cer- 
tainly the Prime Minister was correct in suggesting that the 
political cleavage between Right and Left that was manifested 
with such cliff-like abruptness at the recent Election might 
become a serious obstacle to our recovery. Animosity and pride 
are heaped up one against the other in almost equal proportions, 
like Victorian engravings of the passage of the Red Sea. There 
have been times, even in recent history, when the country has 
been similarly sundered in twain. I am old enough to remember 
the bitterness of Party feeling that arose between 1910 and 1914 
over the Government’s decision to,abolish the veto of the House 
of Lords and the suspicion that they might intervene to coerce 
Ulster into accepting the domination of the Dublin Parliament. 
There were some elder statesmen who contended that the Parlia- 
ment Act had shattered the equilibrium of the realm, and that, 
until a reformed Second Chamber were created with adequate 
suspensory powers, the Constitution must be regarded as in abey- 
ance. It thus became the duty of the King, as guardian of the 
Constitution, to refuse the Royal Assent to any Bills, such as 
a Home Rule Bill, that altered fundamentally the structure of 
the State. Fortunately, King George V possessed a wonderful 
instinct for rejecting bad advice. But the tension engendered at 
the time created an atmosphere in which sparks would flash and 
crackle at the most incidental contact ; women of unimpeachable 
birth and breeding would make faces at each other in the Ladies’ 
Gallery ; on one occasion I observed a gentleman, walking in 
Hyde Park after church, swing round abruptly and stalk in the 
opposite direction, under the impression that he had caught sight 
of Mr. Birrell. For the first time since the Reform Bills hostesses 
were careful not to invite to the same dinner members of opposite 
sides of the House. 
- * * * 

The lack of gentleness manifested during those hot four years 
on both sides of politics was emphasised by the actions of the 
militant suffragettes. They introduced into British politics the 
weapon of direct action that had not been employed with similar 
violence since 1832. I am still uncertain in my own mind 
whether the militant wing of the movement was, or was not, 
justified in the tactics then adopted. One might have supposed 
that people who could behave with such lack of reticence, who 
could impose upon the innocent public so many grave incon- 
veniences, were not the best evangelists of a cause that seemed 
to depend for its success upon sweet reasonableness. 1 am quite 
sure that had I at the time been engaged in politics I should 
have been a firm champion of woman’s suffrage and at the same 
time have deplored the nuisance created by the militants. Yet 
there are those who even to this day contend that, unless these 
perhaps too dramatic methods had been adopted to advertise the 
wrongs to which the women of England were then exposed, the 
ordinary citizen would have continued to regard the cause with 


rather amused indifference. That may well be so. Yet all I 
can remember is that families were rent by these controversies ; 
real unhappiness was caused to the aunts, mothers and grand- 


mothers of these devoted militants ; and people shook sad heads 
saying that the world had gone mad, that all reverence had died, 
and that the British Empire was losing self-control. Then came 


the First War and we ceased for four years from being rent 
sunder. 
7 * 7 + 
Were the animosities, suspicions and insinuations more serious 


and bitter during those four years than they are today ? At the 
time it seemed as if acerbity could go no further. Yet funda- 
mentally both sides in those days desired the same sort of world— 
a world in which the British Navy would rule the seven seas, 
in which young men of enterprise and ambition could make large 


private fortunes, in which travel was unrestricted and food 
unrationed, in which on warm June evenings the butler and the 
footmen would set out the teacups beneath the cedars on the 
lawn. Today, I am told, the Left wants a world made safe for 
the worker and the Right wants a world in which, by a process 
of gradualness and unction, the proletariat can gradually be 
diluted and assuaged. In fact, there is nothing in the least 
incompatible between these two theories of society, were it not 
that both sides have been taught to believe that the incompati- 
bility is vast, permanent and determined. Both sides want social 
democracy ; the only difference that I can see is that one side 
wants it more impatiently than the other. The rich have long 
since abandoned all hope of remaining so ; never again, they are 
well aware, will they be entranced by the spectacle of the butler 
carrying a silver tea-urn across the grass ; never again can they 
hope to enterf€in twenty guests for the races ; never again will 
they be so gay as to order four new suits from their tailor on a 
May morning. Does the passing of so sumptuous and unneces- 
sary a world really fill their souls with acid ? I do not believe 
it. Quite happily will they settle down to their Hoovers and 
their Frigidaires. Since, after all, the British upper classes, even 
at the worst of times, never contained quite so many obstinate, 
foolish or selfish individuals as those of Hungary or Rumania, 
* * . * 

I do not accept the view that the difference between the Party 
animosities of 1910 and those of today is that, whereas the 
Liberals really wanted the same sort of world as the Conserva- 
tives, the Left now desires a world that to the Right would be 
totally unacceptable. The adult Socialist of today is becoming 
indifferent to ideologies and dogmas, even as the young Con- 
servative has no desire at all to revert to the world of splendour 
that his father knew. We have, as Mr. Churchill remarked 
recently, much in common. The danger is that we do not recog- 
nise our similarity with sufficient distinctness, and mainly because 
our eyés and ears are muffled by shibboleths. How agreeable 
it is, when mixing metaphors, to do the thing thoroughly, 
especially when the impres#on that one desires to convey is one 
of sound confusing thought! More than in other countries is 
the disparity of the classes emphasised in England by the 
lamentable stratification of our tones of voice. I have been told 
that it is possible for an elocutionist of experience to detect 
immediately whether a man was educated at Harrow or Eton, at 
Winchester or Wellington. I have myself occasionally observed 
gradations of tone between the exuberance of Harrow, the grace 
of Eton, the precision of Winchester and the manliness of 
Wellington. But it is certainly possible to differentiate in a 
second between the class-accents that widely separate the main 
strata of our Society. Great, and above all apparent, are the 
differences between those who say “reel” or “real,” between 
those who place the stress in the word “ controversy ” upon the 
first or second syllable. How idiotic that this should be so ! 

* + * * 

Such differences of tone, indicating different channels of 
education, scarcely exist in other countries. It is only in this 
island that wide gaps of accent open between the public school- 
boy and the rest. Although a benevolent person, and one who 
in middle age ceased to be objectionably snobbish, I am 
conscious that when a person says “reely” I experience dis- 
pleasure: does he also wince when I say “really”? Such 
motions of like and dislike, such evidences of separateness, do 
not extend to regional voices ; nobody is anything but delighted 
when a person speaks with a Scottish or Midland accent. It 
is these beastly grades of cockney or standard English that rend 
us asunder. We must now change all that. If I promise every 
morning to say aloud “a reel reel of cotton,” will someone else 
promise to repeat the words “ this reel of cotton is real”? If 
all of us did this every day before breakfast, then this- gap at 
least might eventually be closed. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


we Magnolia Street Story.” By Louis Golding and Emanuel I itvinoff. 


(Embassy.) 


Wen Jewish actors gather in any strength on the same stage, they 
have a way of turning into “stage Jews.” The same, you may 
have noticed, is true of Irish actors; an element of music-hall 
obtrudes, and verisimilitude founders. Now there are no actors 
like the Jews for conjuring up the flavour and atmosphere of a 
family, the tragi-comedy of kitchen and front parlour, but their 
¢tyle in pure tragedy or pure farce grows easily florid and self- 
indulgent, cloying the palate as surely as a pint of Kiimmel. In 
Magnolia Street Story, Mr. Emanuel Litvinoff's adaptation of Mr. 
Louis Golding’s story about anti-Semitism during the 1914-18 war 
in a Manchester slum, some of the best Jewish actors in London 
fre assembled, and in the first half, before the tragedy begins, I 
was much amused and moved. But later, when the war had con- 
sumed Mr, Emanuel’s son, and Mrs. Ginsberg had died of grief, 
and Alec had turned deserter and his wife a whore, the monotonous 
billows of keening began to wash over my head, swamping a 
situation which, being melodramatic, resolutely refused to float. 
Mr. Martin Miller, a sombre, staring little actor whose honking 
voice had sounded so impressive in earlier scenes, hereabouts decided 
to pepper his script with a series of pedantic interlinear glosses, 
most of them full-stops. 

In the first half, none the less, there is some beautifully fluent and 
expressive playing. Miss Lilly Kann, who resembles a harvest moon, 
deploys her bulk with mother-of-pearl delicacy, distributing out 
of her largesse such gentle pleasures as that of hearing her say: 
“Don't shush me. I'm not a pussycat.” Mr. Alfie Bass has himself 
what is known as “a ball” with the part of a grubby marriage 
broker, and adopts for its purposes the slouch of a circus 
chimpanzee, perpetually wincing at some invisible disaster. Miss 
June Brown, as a girl torn between Jewish and Gentile lovers, plays 
with great purity of style, and an almost complete avoidance of 
fidgetings and shrillness. What is more, she looks the period. 
Straight and tall, with distressed eyes and a wispy halo of dark 
hair, she might have stepped straight out of a middle-class genre 
painting. The director, Mr. Terence de Marney, handles a large 
cast and a revolving stage without noticeable collisions, but there 
are more styles of Jewish acting than I think he imagines, and 
not all of them are reconcilable in the same entertainment. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 
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BALLET 


“ Rosario and Antonio.” (Cambritlge.) 
“ Pearl Primus.” Her company of Dancers, Singers and 
(Princes.) 


Music ians, 


I DON’T suppose it is often that artists have to stop half way 
through their performance to beg for a lessening of applause, but 
this is precisely what happened in the Cambridge Theatre on Monday 
night, where Rosario and Antonio are again holding a season 
London has gone mad over this brilliant young couple who. 
though obviously moved by the warmth of their reception, had to 
point out that, as there were many more items to follow, they could 
not give encores ad infinitum. Most of the numbers were different 
from those presented during the last season, but the favourites were 
again Antonio's amazing Zapateado and the traditional charming 
dances of Valencia. Personally it is their humorous dances which 
delight me, on this occasion an adorable Mexican folk-lore number, 
For in Jarana Yucateca their personalities as artists really emerge 
and as Rosario and Antonio's astounding technical qualities are 
beyond dispute it only remains for them to develop this artistry 
to the same high level. The evening ended with a youthful display 
of spontaneity which again sent the audience into raptures for, 
tearing their numerous floral tributes to pieces, the dancers threw 
each flower far out into the stalls, 

Pearl Primus at the Princes Theatre has been both over ambitious 
and ill-advised. The former, because although she has a sympathetic 
and eager personality, this in itself is not enough for the heavy task 
she has set herself—that of carrying almost an entire programme on 
her own shoulders. It is a physical impossibility to achieve on a 
stage, and with a company of only six performers, effects which 
largely depend upon the wildness of the setting and the collective 
emotions of a vast mob. To quote two instances. The programme 
says Of Royal Ishadi: “ Three hundred and fifty women dance at the 
coronation of the King. . . . It is like a forest of stately palm 
trees swaying in the wind.” Pearl Primus dances this number by 
herself! Again, the War Dance can be wonderfully exciting and 
not a little terrifying when danced by about 50 men, their bodies 
glistening in the sun, their voices hoarse with shouting, their stamping 
feet beating the dry ground into clouds of dust until they, 
musicians and audience are worked up into a near frenzy. But this 
kind of thing should not be attempted in the theatre. 

LittiaAN Browse. 


CINEMA 


“ Lullaby of Broadway.” (Warner.)———“ The Prowler.” 
“Paris qui Dort,” “An Italian Straw Hat.” 
> 


(I ‘ ndon 


Pavilion.) 





(Everyman.) 


Lullaby of Broadway is a pleasant unpretentious musical comedy 
starring Miss Doris Day. Miss Day’s ascendancy, as far as I am 
concerned, over her co-stars in the hoofing crooning business lies 
in the fact that she appears to be human, While retaining the 
necessary measure of glamour, she persuades me that the ordinary 
hazards of life are not unknown to her and that she has, in her 
time, snored in her sleep. Her personality is warm, simple and 
thoroughly nice. I like her very much. Her dancing partner in 
this practically plotless affair, this pot-pourri of old, well-loved tunes 
strung together with invisible thread, is Mr. Gene Nelson, a dancer 
who, in technique, grace and energy, equals both Mr. Fred Astaire 
and Mr. Gene Kelly. Only in charm and acting ability does he rank 
lower than they, though it smacks of blasphemy to say so. The 
humour, not of a very high order perhaps, but friendly, is provided 
by that cosy old malaprop Mr. S. Z. Sakall and by Mr. Billy de 
Wolfe, the Terry Thomas of the screen. Both these gentlemen must 
be heartily sick of repeating themselves in every film in which they 
appear, one so benevolently spoonerish, the other so garrulously 
inane, but it is, alas, the fate of comedians to be forced to revolve 
in the same rut until its banks close mercifully over their heads. 
Messrs. Sakall and de Wolfe are on the way to being bores, but 
I gauge it will take another three films before their familiantes 
become contemptible. 
* 7 7 
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of breasts or stabbing of pens into paper, Hollywood spotlights, in 
The Prowler, a hero who, in the course of his police duties, 
seduces the wife of a rich disc jockey, murders the latter in such 
a way that it looks like an accident, and then marries the credulous 
widow. For her money of course. It is extraordinarily difficult to 
recover from such a shock, the implications of which rock the ground 
under one’s feet, rattle old-established faiths and make one instantly 
fear for everything one can think of—primarily, of course, America. 
But, having finally digested the fearful idea, one realises that it has 
heen prepared, cooked and served so skilfully that one has an even 
chance of surviving. Indeed, though the film is unpleasant, it is 
slick, intelligent and extremely well acted. Mr. Van Heflin is the 
cop and Miss Evelyn Keyes the woman, and both, the one conceited 
but charming, the other good but weak, are plausible characters in 
whom one must reluctantly believe. In one instance, however, one 
cannot. The heroine's total inability to see any awkwardness in 
having a baby four months after she has married stretches the 
naiveté of her character into the realms of imbecility, and Miss 
Keyes must be commended for her faultless acting during this 
improbable sequence. For people who like their thrillers to lean 
towards the psychological, The Prowler gives good value. 
* * - * 


At the Everyman this week there are being shown two of M. René 
Clair’s earliest films—Paris qui Dort, which was the first picture 
he ever made, and An Italian Straw Hat. Both are silent, enchanting, 
full of the promise which flowered for our delight in later years, and 
both are hard on the eyes. M. Clair’s gossamer touch, his gaiety 
of heart, his zeal for revealing man’s innate absurdity are apparent 
here in ebullient form. Although Paris qui Dort is perhaps more 
in the nature of a collector’s item—the technical side of film-making 
in 1923 had to hop, skip and jump to keep up with the artistic— 
An Italian Straw Hat, which was the last of M. Clair’s silent pictures, 
provides perfect entertainment for that amorphous body known as 
the general public, VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Morey Co.iece makes its most important contribution to English 
cultural life in music. For some years it has been London's most 
enterprising concert-promoter. Holst and Tippett have been among 
those who held the post of musical director at the College ; and 
last Sunday, during a concert in the Holst Room, Matyas Seiber 
recalled an occasion when several notable composers, including 
Benjamin Britten, sang each other’s compositions in the chorus there. 
Sunday's concert was the second of a series of three, devoted mainly 
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to new English songs. It included a new group by Howard 
Ferguson, and two songs written by Seiber for the radio performance 
of the MacNeice translation of Goethe's Faust. One of ¢ 

“ Meine Ruhe ist hin,” which deliberately imitates the rhythm, the 
style of accompaniment, and the general shape of the melodi 
phrases and cadences of Schubert's famous setting of the nt 
poem, suggesting Schubert without using any phrase that could 
be pinned down as “ stolen;” is a tour de force of inventiveness and 
technical skill. 

The most substantial and interesting work was a cantata, Salutatio 
Angelica, by Antony Milner, scored for mezzo-soprano solo, chorus 
and chamber orchestra, and carried out with an assurance of style 
and technique that belie the youth of its composer, who is now % 
and wrote it three years ago. Some of the most important composers 
have shown no great originality in their early works, as the inclusion 
in the same programme of Berg’s Piano Sonata op. 1, similarly 
written when its composer was 23, pointedly demonstrated, but al] 
the evidence of this cantata is that Milner is a composer of 
uncommon talent, His wide awareness of recent trends in music 
for the church is supported by a secure foundation in the unique 
English choral style, which gives his work unmistakable character 
to discipline its boldness. Monica Sinclair sang the solo part, as 
well as the various be of songs, with much artistry, and Seiber 
conducted his own excellent Dorian Singers, with a group of young 
instrumentalists, in a commendable performance of the cantata, 

* * . 


An equally modest venture provided the other main musical 
novelty of the week—the London Opera Club's presentation at the 
Scala Theatre last Thursday of Life on the Moon, a comic opera by 
Haydn. More labour and care had gone into this than are perhaps 
due to the music, which for all its charm caused no sudden feeling 
of guilt or regret that Haydn's operas are almost totally neglected, 
It is so shallow and unvaried compared with Mozart's, or even 
with what we know of Boccherini’s, music for the stage, that, if it 
is typical, our loss and history's shame is slight. The London Opera 
Club, however, did much to make it seem better than it was, so 
that when the ear tired of Haydn’s unmischievous good humour 
(quite unlike that of his symphonies) the spectacle could still be 
enjoyed, even though one wished they were doing Cosi fan Tutte 
instead. The singing in general was pleasant and competent, and 
Alexander Young combined a good voice with a gift for graceful 
and expressive movement. The English adaptation and the produc- 
tion of Douglas Craig, as well as the set by Patrick Lynott and 
the costumes of Roy Montgomerie, all done with economy, were 
bursting with gay fantasy, and John Pritchard made the Kalmar 
Orchestra sound, to his and its own credit, scarcely less polished 
than the more famous one he conducts at Glyndebourne. 

COLIN MASON. 


ART 


AFTER the excesses of the Fauve and Expressionist movements in 
their decadence, a return to precision was to be expected, and in 
various forms—Neue Sachlichkeit, surrealism and American 
“ magic ” social realism—has in fact taken place. In this climate a 
new appraisal of nineteenth-century painting becomes possible and 
inevitable. We must expect the trivia and mock heroics of high 
Victorianism to be elevated from the depths to which they sank 
a quarter of a century ago. To the Whitechapel Art Gallery has 
come the Harrogate Festival exhibition of Frith, one of the most 
sympathetic of his generation because least pompous. It is a good 
exhibition—the first of its kind to be assembled—and comprehensive 
enough to challenge a new judgement. I have tried, and confess 
that I was unable to budge him an inch either way in my estimation. 
Frith insisted on remaining exactly where he stood before. He could 
be a good painter when his interest was aroused, and there are 
passages of delight in many of his pictures, but oh the dreary wastes 
of tedium in those plodding backgrounds ! He was a careful and 
more than competent producer of crowd scenes, but in a curiously 
all-over manner which lacks the force and focal points of greater 
compositions. He was industrious, but lacking in taste (those high- 
lights are as disturbing as in Lawrence and how greatly inferior 
are some of the replicas to which he signed his name !). Posterity 
will always remain grateful that Frith chose the path of doov- 
mentation rather than Landseer’s “slosh” (the description is not 
mine but Edward Lear’s), but his descriptions lack the intensity of 
the poetic eye. 

Social realism finds a place under the London Group's all- 
sheltering aegis at the New Burlington Galleries. The Group com 
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tinues to show an astonishing, and amongst exhibiting societies 
Imost unique, power of self-renewal—almost to the point where 
ne could wish for a shade less determination to keep so doggedly 
open a mind! Here at least the academic and experimental still 
go hand in hand. There are several surprises at the show, and an 
undoubted movement towards greater abstraction. Anthony Gross, 
Julian Trevelyan and William Scott are three who have moved 
markedly in this direction, and even Ruskin Spear, in his view of 
Festival lights on the river, has pushed his usual vision to a point 
where it has become something different in kind. Matthew Smith's 
Btill life and reliefs by Paolozzi and Bernard Meadows are worth 
looking out for. Notwithstanding the show's undoubted liveliness, 
] found the mechanical efficiency with which the younger painters 
have taken over the idioms of their elders somewhat disquieting. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 


EXHIBITION 


AN agreeable exhibition of aquatint and other colour-plate books 
from the library of Major J. R. Abbey, which is on view at the 
National Book League, 7 Albemarl@Street, W.1, until December 
22nd, gives a cool, subdued, harmonious impression of the scenery of 
the British Isles between 1775 and 1860. There is much to please 
the eye, whether it is Astley’s Amphitheatre, a scene of partridge 
shooting, a distant view of Tiverton, one of Fielding’s aquatints 
of the country near Bath, Atherton Street in Liverpool or the Logan 
Rock. Major Astley’s famous collection has never been shown 
publicly before, and the opportunity of admiring these plates should 
not be missed. There are also some delightful coloured lithographs 
by Parrott and Boys, not in the catalogue, including one by Boys of a 
balloon ascent seen from Old Bond Street. D. H. 


Journey Remembered 


A load of hay heaped up on the red and blue wagon 
Catches the branches and dangles in wisps on the hedge 
Long after the whine of the wheel and the hoof-beats die, 
And we in the train are rushed onwards, whilst part of us, looking 
And longing, remains, in the woods, that our feet cannot tread, 
Or walks with the girl to her cool room under the thatch, 
Reaches the crisp fruit from the orchard tree, 
And with the herd moves to the white-washed byre. 
And part of them travels with us, the imprint of a leaf 
Clear as if we held it, a flower seen 
In an unknown garden, the memory of a face 
Like music obsessing the mind, flocks that possessing 
In droves of peace the slopes of undulant hills 
Browse onwards, onwards to the last drowsy brink 
And green fringes of sleep, and in our minds 
Move, and make calm the rough ways of the mind. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One of my happiest memories is of the Somerset Quantocks, whose 
length of a dozen miles of mountain-shaped and wood-cloaked hills 
separates Exmoor from the Bridgwater flats. Their heathery tops, sylvan 
combes (where the pied flycatcher nests), rolling downs and oak-dominant 
mixed woodlands were, of course, the young inspiration of Coleridge 
and the two Wordsworths in 1797 and 1798. The Ancient Mariner was 
conceived on one of their Quantock walks, and Dorothy, “her eye 
watchful in minutest observation of nature,” as Coleridge said, wrote 
some of the intensest pages of her journal about “smooth Quantock’s 
airy ridge.” Through the window of Alfoxden House (where I have 
myself stayed) she saw the high curving ramp in the park (above which 
I have seen the ravens sport and in which is an enormous badgers’ sett), 
“scattered irregularly and abundantly with trees.” The deer she saw 
there have been replaced by Exmoor ponies, and a line of beeches (absent 
in her time) conducts the eye to where the height swings down towards 
“ Kilve’s delightful shore.” “There is everything here,” she wrote, 
“sea, woods, wild as fancy ever painted, brooks clear and pebbly as jg 
Cumberland, villages so romantic.” 


Enter the Forestry Commission 


Then the Forestry Commission arrived on a scene virtually unchanged 
since the Lyrical Ballads were issued in 1798, complete with bulldozers 
and all the paraphernalia of modern clearance, to wake up “ the 
that is among the lonely hills,” and fell some of the hanging woodlands 
for a parade ground of conifers to take their place. But the people of 
the Quantocks have revolted., The whortleberry- (Dorothy's “ bilberry”) 
pickers petitioned against the loss of their market and the residents of 
Holford and District against the threat to Hodder’s Combe, among whose 
veteran oaks I have seen the red deer steal between shade and fountains 
of sunlight, the County Council has submitted a Tree Preservation Order 
and finally a society called the “ Friends of Quantock ” has been formed 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Many of the 
villagers are reviving their grazing rights on the hills by buying a few 
sheep. Nothing can be healthier than this resurgence of local spirit in 
order to defend its native Jand. 


Biological Heresy 

But 2,000 acres have been lost to biological heresy. How so? 
Because monocultural coniferous plantations have so dense a canopy 
as to exclude sunlight from their floors, starve out the ground-flora and 
prevent natural self-regeneration. The carpet of fir-needles also gives 
“an acid surface layer” (I quote from the Quain Professor of Botany 
at London University) forming mor soil that banishes earthworms, 
nitrates and soil-bacteria. Hence, wind and waier-erosion “ follow the 
exposure of the ground on clear-felling,” especially, of course, on slopes. 
The Commission does not exclusively plant homogeneous larch and 
spruce. But the bulk of its stands is of this industrial type, not only an 
alien and so disharmonious intrusion, but radically offending against 
biological and ecological law. 


The Wreck of the Year 

With sails torn to ribbons by the winds, but patches of gay bunting 
still flying, the year labours towards the winter solstice. A few hare- 
bells, scabious and yellow toadflax linger on the banks ; a few soapwort 
flowers enliven the bridle paths, and ivy-leaved toadflax keeps alight 
against the stone walls. The tall pear-trees of the West, bridal in spring, 
now go up in flames ; oaks are burnished in tones of ochre and gamboge, 
but most of the ashes and limes (the small-leaved first of all) are now 
leafless. The leaves of the spindle I mentioned last week actually outvie 
the unique flower-like shade of the pods by extreme variations of tone 
between a sombre purplish-green, bright vermilion, lemon and pale 
green. 


In the Garden 

In gardens spring-cleaning begins in autumn. It is a nice point to 
know what to do with the fallen leaves. Many make a bonfire of them, 
like a spendthrift “ burning ” his heritage. If they are oak or beech, 
they are gardener’s treasure. But many leaves, poplar and chestnut, for 
instance, go leathery for weeks and make an impervious layer in the 
compost heap, like hard pan in the soil. It is best, therefore, to make 4 
separate stack of mixed leaves and let alone till spring. But I am not 
at all sure it is a bad thing not to disturb leaves in herbaceous borders 
and the like. Soil is never exposed in nature, and leaves, like straw 
or sawdust, blanket the winter soil, encourage worm-action, check leach- 
ing and keep temperatures steady. Among the last of my flowers, still 
flourishing, is the brilliant yellow of the amary)lis, Sternbergia lutea. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 89 
Report by Richard Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for the — impressions of any four 
of the following on arriving at the Pearly Gates: Father Brown, 
Berry Pleydell, Sherlock Holmes, Walter Mitty, Lord Emsworth, 
Lord Peter Wimsey, Mr. Salteena, Mr. Jingle. 

The weight of evidence suggests that Holmes took: Watson in with 
him, that Lord Peter took Harriet and Bunter, and that Lord Ems- 
worth and his pig are together again. Mr. Salteena seems to have 
won Ethel in heaven, which is satisfactory snubs to the hard-hearted 
young Ashford girl. Walter Mitty apparently didn’t shake off his 
wife, but Berry, unable at the supreme moment to resist saying 
“ Go to hell” to his kith and kin (Jennifer Ramage, g.v.), probably 
Jost déar Daphne. Here are some of the better offerings from other 
than prize-winning entries. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(As St. Peter approaches): “ Seafaring, by his walk ; Levantine; a 
non-smoker; a fisherman.” (Suddenly, in a loud voice): “ Cock-a- 
doodle-doo | | "—{R. Kennard Davis.) 
“I am glad to observe that you have regerved a cloud for me next 
to Dr. Watson. The presence of a violin upon it in place of the more 
usual harp made its recognition mere child's play.”"—(Frances Colling- 


wood.) 
FATHER BROWN 
‘The odd thing about the Pearly Gates, you know, is not that they're 
pearly, but that they are gates. Many people forget gates let people 
out as well as in. It's really important that Someone once came out.”— 


(Taillefer.) 
LORD PETER WIMSEY 
Lord Peter, who knew all styles of architecture, was struck silent by 
this unfamiliar perfection. He, who had the entrée to most places, 
dropped his assurance for a moment. “My dear Bunter,” he said 
genily, “ give me your hand.”"—4A. M. Sayers.) 
MR. JINGLE 


‘Peter, Sir? Humble servant ... name Alfred Lingle . . . hope not 
intruding pearly gates real stuff . no shoddy . . . capital 
. . gladly assist any capacity . . . melodious harp player .. . very 


great admirer cherubim .. . good mixer 


. tireless performer .. . 
. pig's whisper . . . capital, capital.” 


seraphim .. . get amongst them . . 
—(E. W. Fordham.) 
MR. SALTEENA 

“ What a sumshious spot, I hope I shall be all right. I will step in as 
Lord Hyssops, which is more seemly than Alf Salteena. I will copy 
Lord Clincham’s deeds. Earls are sure to be reverunt and quite the 
thing."—4E. W. Fordham.) 

LORD EMSWORTH 


“Empress |” cried Lord Emsworth, with deep emotion. “I thought 
she'd be here.” Lovingly he poked his stick through the gates. “’Pon 
PTR 
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fy soul, she’s lost weight !_ I knew the altitude wouldo’t agree with her 
‘ll never trust that parson again | "—<Jennifer Ramage.) ; 


WALTER MITTY 
Tappeta, tappeta, Walter Mitty strode through. “Could you Ossibly 
deputise 2?" “I can try,” he drawled. Casting his crown cond lan 
down beside the glassy sea, he nodded coolly to the harpis{s and a 
his baton. Hallelujah, hallelujah, Tappeta. Everyone stood up— 


(Taillefer.) 
BERRY PLEYDELL 

Berry wiped the honey from his trousers thoughtfully. “You know 
somebody should have warned me, No, you needn't wait. Besides, you 
have a long and, er, warm journey ahead. Oh, and leave me the manng- 
opener, will you ? "—(Jennifer Ramage.) 

“Am I to understand that my bodily sustenance shall hereinafter 
consist solely of milk and honeydew, to the continual accompaniment 9 
— damaging to the appetite and hampering to the digestive juices? 
—F. C.) 

First prize (£2) to Allan M. Laing. £1 each to A. D. C. Peter 
H. A. C. Evans and Rev. A. Whigham Price, whose entry there & 
unfortunately no room to print. 

FIRST PRIZE 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 

Mr. SALTEENA: “So mutch jewlery is a bit over powering, I think. | 
supose it will be a very supearier levie, he added, wiping the foaming 
dew from his forehead.” 

SuHerRLock Ho_mes: “I have made a study of pearls, and were these 
genuine they would presuppose the existence of oysters larger than 
whales. Which is nonsense, Therefore your pearls are false. Elementary, 
my dear W—er—St. Peter.” : 

Mr. JinGLe: “Excuse me—breathless, slightly—long climb—steep, 
very ! Ah, the Pearly Gates—niagnificent—dazzling—incredible— 
burglar’s dream—oyster’s nightmare—what price necklace, eh ?—Much 
too gorgeous for an empress—More behind, what ? Gratifying—Very !" 

FarHer Brown: “I had always understood that the Pearly Gates were 
a mere figure of speech. I really wanted to enter Heaven by a litile 


oo 


wooden door. Would it be putting you about too much ? 


SECOND PRIZES 


(A. D. C. PETERSON) 

Suertock HotmMes: “ Quick, Watson, a hansom. You detect the 
characteristic note of harps ? We shall not find our quarry here. Hell 
for leather, cabby, and double fare if you get there before them.” 

Mr. SaALTEENA: “ Why, Ethel,” cried Mr. Salteena, “ what sumptious 
porties. They are really quite the thing and encrusted with costly 
pearls. Do you think we should knock ? ” 

Farner Brown: “Oh, yes, of course; but you see I couldn't help 
knowing all along in which direction we were travelling. It is precisely 
because we are all swine that we have been cast before pearls.” 

Lorp Perer WimMseEY: “O quanta qualia .. eh, Harriet? We've 
had a long trip as dull sublunary lovers, my dear, but I'm glad we've 
come home together—even if it means enduring Denver's conversation 
through eternity.” 

(H. A. C, Evans) 

Mr, SALTEENA: As the sumpshous premisis heaved in sight Mr. 
Salteena gaized in amasement at the marbul stairs and beautifull pillers 
and hansom portles and other good dodges of a rich nature. It is more 
wonderfull than the Crystale Pallace, he breathed respectfully 

WatTer Mitry: “ Approach, Archangel Mitty,” cried the Voice. As 
he strode forward, the lesser spirits bent low in adoration and he heard 
their awed murmurs. “ The newest Archangel.” “ Curtains for Gabriel” 
‘The grandest guy in heaven, bar One.” “I was his wife.” 

Lorp Peter WiMsEY: Wimsey shrugged. “ Well, this seems to be it, 
old dear,” he observed. “ A somewhat outré display of the more obvious 
neo-Byzantine extravagancies. A bit too ostentatious for my liking. 
But I suppose it’s better than sulphur and hot clinkers.” 

Mr. Jincte: Well, well, heaven at last—I often wondered—but no 
nistake—Pearly Gates—angels singing—St. Peter waiting—big book— 
wonder what's in it about me—too late now—can’'t be helped—here we 
gO—amazing, very. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 92 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

4 prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extradt 
fre a speech by a delegate to the annual conference of a union 
representing the interests ef one of the following : Recidivists, Baby- 
Sitters, Drones, Literary Competitors, Teen-Agers. Not’ more than 
250 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than November 28th. The results will be printed 
in the Spectator of December 7th. 
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of estates and trusts. 


request from any branch of the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 











The most simple investment of all 


There is little or no trouble in investing in the Provincial. 
You approach your nearest Provincial Branch or Agent, 
state your wishes, and that's all. No stocks, no share 
certificates to buy, no market fluctuations to follow, 
and no risk for your money. Money invested in the 
Provincial is secure and brings in a regular yield with 
income tax paid by the Society. 

3 distinct investment services are available with a 
ceiling of £5,000 and assets are £43,000,000, reserves 
£3,000,000. 


There's no surer source of income than investment in the 


BROMINISIZS 


BUILDING SOCIETY = oicuesc’° 
23: Equitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Tel 29331/2/3/4 


Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 




















But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 

Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
in his particular sphere and this 
is also true of the National 
Bank of 
rivalled knowledge 


India and its un- 
of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
information 


now provide much 


vital to the success of modern trading 
ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 


at the Head Office or at any of the Bank's branches, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
Bankers to the 


UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR, and ADEN. 
Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR aad UGANDA, 
Head Office: 


20 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








. London’s Special Gramophone Shop 


All who appreciate records of serious music should make a point of 
visiting our unusual shop there. It has been quoted again and again 
as an example of architectural elegance perfectly suited to the needs 
of a specialist gramophone organisation. Consequently, until one 
has actually visited No. 6 Newman Street, it is difficult to convey 
any idea of the pleasure to be derived trom buying there. To the rear 
are the sound-proofed audition rooms for standard and long-playing 
records, together with a comfortable bay for waiting customers. 
Upstairs is the showroom for demonstrating the range of exclusive 
Davey instruments, speakers and other equipment. Only a fraction 
of the 78 and 33} records which we stock can be hinted at in our 
photograph. These are judged to be the fipest in London for those 
who seek good music. Posta/ service available. 


* E.M.S. Record Tokens make attractive Christmas Gilts. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


Museum 


6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1 9971 


Between Tottenham Court Read and Oxford Circus 











LETTERS TO 


The Philosophy of Liberalism 


Sin,—Mr. Philip Noel-Baker follows the usual practice of Socialists of 
using the half-lie. He implies the Conservatives opposed the National 
Insurance Act, the National Health Service Act, the Industrial Injuries 
Act and the Family Allowance Bill. Incidentally the Conservative 
Caretaker Government were actually responsible without a division for 
the Family Allowance Bill reaching the Statute Book. We supported 
both the National Insurance Act and the Industrial Injuries Act without 
a division. Indeed, of the latter, Mr. Osbert Peake, speaking for the 
Conservatives, said: “This Bill, in my view, is a great scheme of 
reform.” 

So far as the National Health Service Bill was concerned, we voted 
for our amendment as follows: “This House, while’ wishing 
to establish a comprehensive. Health Service, declines to give 
@ second reading to a_ Bill .which prejudices the patient's 
right to an independent family doctor, which retards the development 
ot the hospital services by destroying local ownership, and gravely 
menaces all charitable foundations by diverting to purposes other than 
those intended by the donors the trust funds of the voluntary hospitals ; 
and which weakens the responsibility of Local Authorities without 
planning the Health Services as a whole.” Most people who know the 
facts today agree our views were right, and that had they been accepted 
the Health Service would be on a more satisfactory basis. 

Mr. Noel-Baker fails to point out that Mr. Lloyd George condemned 
Socialism in the most vigorous language. Because all parties have 
supported measures of social progress or initiated legislation, this does 
nct imply acceptance of a party’s political dogma. That is the false 
implication of Mr. Noel-Baker’s case. Indeed, he might well mention 
that Dr. Dalton in most pungent terms repudiated all Liberals. Surely 
Mr. Clement Davies’ insistence on the independence of the present Liberal 
Farty in the House is the answer to any attempt of either Conservatives 
or Socialists to claim on the basis of common principles the soul and 
spirit of Liberal adherents.—Yours, &c., IRENE WARD. 

Hi uSe of Commons. 


©p —Neither Mr. Wilson Harris nor any of your correspondents has 
dealt with what may be called “the philosophy of Liberalism” today, 
The measures passed by the recent Socialist administration have made 
it clear that Socialism is based on a doctrine of control. The Socialist 
believes that the security and happiness of the people depend on external 
control, and caters for that large body of people who, often out cf moral 
or mental laziness, accept such control gladly. Conservatism believes in 
freedom from control, and the party has pledged itself to abolish controls 
wherever this can be done. This is a negative policy, which contains no 
constructive substitute for control, in a world where such a substitute is 
clearly necessary. Liberalism finds this substitute in self-control: with 
its tradition of independence of judgement, and its refusal to subject 
the individual conscience to the dictation of the party machine, or of 
any external authority, whether of the Right or of the Left, it stresses 
by implication the duty of the individual to control himself according 
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You can't go wrong with Book Tokens 
for they give your friends 
the pleasure of choosing the very books they most want. 
Book Tokens are obtainable and exchangeable 
at all good bookshops. 


“ Book Iokens 


16 g/- T/6 10/6 12/6 21/- plus 4d for the card 
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te the light which has been given him. I would submit that, without this 
doctrine of self-control as one of the mainsprings of human conduc, 
Liberalism is impossible. 

We are faced here with what is perhaps the major issue of today 
The world appears to be divided (and this country almost equally 
divided) between those who believe in external control and those who 
do not. In neither conception is the good life or the essence of true 
democracy to be found. These are to be found in a gospel of self-control 
and it is the primary task of Liberalism today to preach that gospel 
from the house-tops, and to pfactise it in the House of ¢ OMMONs (even 
though the practitioners there today may number only six, and wherever 
else it may be practised. It is the gospel which the world needs. but 
it is not the gospel of either of our other two political parties ; nor js ita 
popular gospel—it is that fact which partly accounts for the decline in 
the fortunes of the Liberal Party. But that is no argument for merging 
the party in either of the other two, on the false pretence that their 
outlook is indistinguishable from that of Liberalism. This has never 


been true, and is not true today.—I am, &c., M. L. Jacks, 
Director, University of Oxford 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. Department of Education. 


The United Nations 


Sir,—Many of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s admirers will have been saddened 
by his comments on the United Nations, and of these none more than 
those who used to enjoy his skilled and powerful advocacy of the 
organisation of collective security. We are all conscious of the short 
comings of the United Nations, and we realise that, in one department of 
its work, the discouragement and repression of unlawful acts, it has 
not yet shown itself a reliable instrument. But Mr. Nicolson lights up 
one side of the picture only. There are three ways of dealing with 
international disputes: you can settle them peacefully; you can fight 
about them; or you can persuade the parties to go on talking in the 
hope of a peaceful settlement. Tant qu'on parle, on ne se bat pas. 
It has saved the world (though not perhaps Mr. Nicolson) from despair 
that the third method, which is not so good as the first, but infinitely 
preferab e to the second, has been made possible, when the first is 
unattainable, by the crganisation which Mr. Nicolson so eloquently 
denigrates. 

Much of what Mr. Nicolson writes about the publicity of the meetings 
at Lake Success is justified; but that again is not the whole of the 
picture. There are private discussions as well; but failure to agree 
in the course of the normal sessions at the seat of the United Nations 
is only unfortunate and can be retrieved, whereas failure after a specially 
convened conference might be disastrous. 

Mr. Nicolson attacks the methods employed by the United Nations 
and the human failings of those who are responsible for them ; but the 
effect of his comments will be to discourage belief in the institution 
itself, and that is a serious disservice. We all criticise from time to 
time the actions of our own Parliament and the failings of those who 
constitute its membership ; but we still believe in the institution. That 
belief is the result of centuries of success and failure: In order to 
establish a belief in the United Nations as an institution we cannot 
wait centuries: we have to get the job done in a generation. Mf. 
Nicolson, because he is Mr. Nicolson, has hindered the task more 
effectively than many less distinguished and more ignorant journalists.— 
Yoars, &c., LEONARD F. BEHRENS, 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 
Sirn,—Marginal Comment in your issue of November 2nd is a 
astonishing performance. Mr. Harold Nicolson suggests that most 
persons in positions of public responsibility would, if they dared, 
‘denounce UNO as a pathetic fallacy.” What, in heaven's name, is 
preventing them from speaking out if indeed they believe that ? Nothing 
i$ preventing them. The reason they don’t speak out in this sense 3s 
not fear but because they do not share Nr. Nicolson’s perfectionism and 
resulting defeatism regarding the United Nations. 

Had he attended some of the meetings which, he states, he has 
declined to attend for some years, he could not have been so out of 
touch with public opinion regarding the United Nations as this article 
shows him to be. He seems to be unaware that most of what he 
says has long been common doctrine in Britain. With a superior aif 
he gives us a glimpse of the obvious and then proceeds to make the 
wrong deductions. 

Mr. Nicolson urges us not to allow ourselves to suppose that “wat 
can be exorcised by the incantations of Mr. Trygve Lie.” Will Mr. 
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LIVERPOOL 
Head Office: 1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 


Why not ask to-day for full particulars of this Policy— 


*The “ Family” Policy 


fissure his puture NOW «oe 


Maybe he is a little boy, playing in his cot. Or perhaps he is a little older, 
setting off, not without thought, on adventurous journeys across the nursery floor. 
And yet ... and yet naturally you, his parents, are always thinking of what he shall be when he is a 
man. You talk about it between yourselves quite a lot. Perhaps his mother has already 
made up her mind he is going to the University. His father dreams of giving him a better chance, 
somehow, than he ever had. 
Now, is all this talk, and is it all dreams, or is something being done? 
Something practical can be done now—but only if done now—to make these dreams true. 
The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Company has a Policy* to ensure 


your intentions can come true (and it applies either to boys or girls). 


a practical Christmas gift for your youngster. 





LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRANCHES COUNTRY-WIDE 


LTD 
London, (Chief Office): 1 Cornhill, E.C,3 

















{ BELIEVE HE LOVES 
HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER! 














ND why not? Men who smoke Murray's 
Mellow Mixture wouldn't give it up 
for love or money! It’s a grand tobacco 
of medium strength — the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 


MURRAY'S 


MELLOW MIXTURE 
4'| $a. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 



















SAVE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 
and at enormously reduced cost 


G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for lighting 
that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for 
producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical 
manner, 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings perfectly, 
and not just to see how much money you can be persuaded 
to spend on fittings, bulbs and electricity. 

Our sight is one of our most precious gifts and the eye 
a most wonderful precision instrument, yet we value it so 
little that we allow propaganda to give us a type and intensity 
of light that is fast ruining it. 

Among the places where good lighting is most vital are 
those in which the very young forgather, such as the home 
and the school, for at that age the eyes are not fully mature 
and are less able to resist the damage that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

It is interesting to note that last year in France the use of fluorescent lighting in schools was 
prohibited. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. This 
fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to about 9 ft. 6 in. in 
height, at a cost of only £7 10s., and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square feet at the low 
cost of £12, enabling you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room. 

The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING 
SYSTEM :— 

War Office, Ministry of Works, Air Ministry, London County Council, Civil Service National Whitley Council, National 
Dock Labour Board, London Chamber of Commerce, Savoy Chapel, Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd., 
Regent Oil Co. Ltd., De Havilland Aircraft Co. Led., D. Napier and Son Ltd., Leyland Motors Led., Express Dairy Co. Ltd., 
imperial Chemical Industries, Liverpool University, Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Ridley Hall, Cambridge ; Cheltenham 
College, Hereford Cathedral School, the new Birbeck College, Cerebos Ltd., Shipbuilding Conference, Spirella House, 
W. H. Jones and Co. (London) Ltd., Faber and Faber Led., Wallboard Merchants Association of the U.K., illers’ Timber 
Trust Co. Ltd., Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd., English-Speaking Union, Coal Utilisation Joint Council, and all 
branches of the London Health Centre, Ltd 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATOR 





29b, TORRINGTON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. Tel. MUSeum 1857 
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A GOOD INSURANCE 


Life insurance is primarily a means of securing some 


degree of comfort in old age. Whilst it is a popular 
belief that annuitants never die, all the evidence goes 
to show that a good insurance has a psychological 
value. The sense of security provided is as great as 


the actual monetary benefit received. 


The G.B.I. has over 500 Annuitants between 
the ages of 50 and 100. The average age at 
death is 80. G.B.I. Annuities are given for 
life, on certain conditions, and they are 
secured by a fund built up over 108 years 
through the generosity of the public. 


Will you help to provide this free insurance which, 
as a supplement to State benefit, can raise the standard 
of life for our old folk—Governesses and Private 


Teachers of all kinds—at a time when the cost of 
living is so high ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 








58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 | 


Nicolson, please, give us one or two examples of such incantations ? 
The fact is that Mr. Trygve Lie took the initiative in organising Uniteg 
Nations’ resistance to aggression in Korea and has publicly stated only 
recently that rearmament is necessary in the present internationa} 
situation. The United Nations Association early in 1948 campaigned 
for a vetoless “Pact against Aggression” to supplement the United 
Nations Charter and its standard bock “ Atlantic Pact, Commonweal) 
and United Nations” was published in April, 1949. 

Mr. Nicolson’s crowning noa-sequitur, however, is reserved for his 
final sentence where he says: “So let us work hard together and no 
rely too much on U.N.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., W.H.O., F.A.O., LR.O.” & 
It is as if the Oxford rowing-coach were to say to his crew: “ Pull har 
together, boys, but don’t rely too much on your oars.” Mr. Nicolsog 
has allowed his prejudice against the United Nations to obscure the fag 
of which he must be well aware, that the various international organisy. 
tions for which these initials stand are, in fact, an indispensable part of 
the machinery through which the majority of nations are working harj 
together towards the solution of their common  problems.—Youn, 
faithfully, GorDON Evans. 

54 Gilbert Road, Gambridge. 


The Pope and Married Life 


Sirn,—In discussing a delicate matter such as this, wiich bristles wih 
difficulties, the first thing needed is accuracy ; opinion can only be 
founded upon facts. Your correspondence columns last week reveal 
two inaccuracies which ought, | think, to be corrected. 

Your correspondent, the Rev. A. H. Simmons, attempted, quite rightly, 
to correct your bald statement that “the Church of England regards 
the use of contraceptives . . . as completely. right and Christian.” Your 
answer to him is to quote the Lambeth Conference of 1930. A correg 
reading of that much-disputed resolution would give only a very guarded 
approval, and it does not leave the decision to the couple concerned 
It says: “ Where there is a clearly felt obligation,” but does not say 
by whom that obligation is felt. It may be by the couple, or the doctor, 
or the priest, both of whom they would presumably consult. It is badly 
worded, as many would admit ; but even so it does not give the unquali- 
fied approval which you suggest. You add that “it is safe to assume 
Opinion among the Bishops has developed since 1930.” Possibly; but 
in which direction? An assumption like that proves precisely noth ng 
as to the attitude one way or arother of a Church. 

Secondly, your correspondent, Canon Howard Dobson, assumes by 
implication that the Papal pronouncement is an ex cathedra and 
infallible pronouncement. But is it? Many Roman theologians would 
be most unwilling to admit that any ordinary Papal pronouncement, 
even an encyclical, would come under that heading. Conservative 
atholic theologians would say that in all history there have been 
only some five or six such pronouncements ; and certainly not such as 
these That they do come under the headinz of the Pope's ordinary 
magisterium, and are, therefore, of very great weight, is a totally 
different matter. Many Catholic theologians can be found who will say 
unhesitatingly that, while their Church’s ordinary teaching is against the 
use of contraceptives, yet there is no infallible ex cathedra statement on 
the subject, and never has been.—Yours sincerely, WiLttan: P. WYLIE. 

Rushvale, Post Office Lane, Kempsey, Worcester. 


Sir,—In the matter of the use of contraceptives within marriage, a study 
of the writings of present-day theologians shows that there are three 
views current in the Church of England about its moral validity. Ther 
are those who are prepared to admit a case for the use of the “safe 
period,” but strongly deny any right to a married couple to use artificial, 
man-made measures to avoid the normal physiological processes of 
reproduction. A second group, represented at the 1930 Lambeth Cor 
ference by a majority of the Bishops, regards abstinence as the primar) 
and obvious method, but where there is an obligation to limit parent 
hood and there is a morally sound reason for avoiding abstinence, other 
methods may be used. The third group holds that the “ unitive 
achievement of sexual intercourse within marriage is the basi 
factor of marriage” and procreation is God’s gift to the union. They 
would admit the legitimacy of a general use of contraceptives within 
marriage to sustain the unitive element through regular intercourse, while 
insisting on the moral duty of every married couple (except for the 
gravest reasons) to have a proper-size family of children. 

It would be reasonable to believe, from these three statements, thal 
the general attitude of the Church to the controversy of “ mother o 
baby,” if the life of one has to be sacrificed at a birth, would be that, 
while both have a right to life, a doctor, faced with a choice of two 
evils, might legitimately consider the mother had a prima facie right © 
life on the grounds that she is more than a producer of children, that 
she has a duty to her husband in addition to bearing his children, that 
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ASPHALT: A tocal legend 

; at La Brea, Trinidad, describes 

how the famous ‘pitch lake 47; 

was once the site of an Indian 4) 
village. The villagers offended the 

local deity by their persecution of 

the humming birds (which were animated 
by the souls of dead Indians) and as a 
punishment they were engulfed in the pitch 
lake with all their belongings. 

In 1595 when on his ill-starred expedi- 
tion to South America in search of El 
Dorado, Sir Walter Raleigh called at 
Trinidad. He made use of the pitch for 
caulking his ships and reported that he 
found ‘it most excellent good’—an 
opinion which has since been endorsed 
by road makers in Great Britain and in 
other parts of the world. 

Full and up-to-date information from 
our branches in Trinidad on market con- 
ditions and industrial trends in the island 
is readily obtainable on request. Please 
write to our Intelligence Department at 


the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 











she may have existing responsibilities to her children, and that, if she 
lives, she may yet be the author of the life of another child.—Y ours 
sincerely, Huon C. Warner (Canon), 
Education Secretary, 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council, 
Church House, S.W.1. 


Sir,—Your note in reply to my letter with regard to the question of the 
teaching of the Church of England on the matter of contraceptives at 
least makes clear the point I had in mind, i.e., that there has been no 
authoritative teaching by the English Church on this subject, and that 
you were merely expressing the opinion of the Bishops at Lambeth and 
the assumed opinion and practice of possibly a large number of Church 
people. But an opinion is not necessarily authoritative teaching, and 
the practice of even a majority may not be “completely right and 
Christian.” I must, therefore, maintain my position that it is at least 
misleading to create the impression by implication that the Church of 
England authoritatively approves the use of contraceptive methods. — 
Yours faithfully, A. H. Simmons, 
The Presbytery, York Crescent, Aldershot, W. 


Behind the Age-Limit 

Sir,—Mr. Holland's defence of the age-limit is unconvincing. It is unfair 
of him to suggest that it is the Conservatives who have made our school 
examinations a matter of party politics. Who started this unprecedented 
regulation ? In this context the use of the word “ arbitrary” is not, as 
so often, a term of abuse, but is a statement of fact. I agree that 
changes in Our examination system are so upsetting that they should 
not be made frequently or precipitately. But, if there is a wrong 
restriction on the liberty of the schools, it should be removed at once, 
We cannot afford to treat a generation of the children in our schools 
simply as laboratory material. 

Mr. Holland has given away his case by admitting that the age- 
limit operates against the able boy or girl. That is just what we can 
never afford to do, at this juncture in our affairs least of all. Of course 
we are agreed about the wrongness of excessive and premature specialisa- 
tion, but the cure for that lies rather in the examination requirements 
of universities than in the introduction of a wholly irrelevant factor 
such as a minimum age. If such a factor is introduced there are bound 
to be gross injustices, as, for instance, to children born on or soon after 
September 3rd. 

This age-limit is an entirely new departure, one which is unparalleled 
in the educational systems of other countries, and one which I do 
not notice lands at present excluded from its provisions, as, for instance, 
the Isle of Man and Northern Ireland, envieusly seeking to acquire. 

In fact the operation of the age-limit is impoverishing and restricting 
rather than enriching the first year in the sixth form, as the time-table 
from almost any grammar school in England will show. I dare say that 
boys are doing more subjects than they did, but too often it means just 
the prolongation of the dim subjects which Mr. Holland and I both want 
to eschew. I do not regard it as a criterion of a well-educated man 
simply to have kept up a congerie of unrelated subjects for a long time, 
and, if I did, I should much resent being told that I could provide any 
idea of a good education only for pupils who were six feet tall !—Yours 
faithfully, Ronacp Lunt (Headmaster). 

Liverpool College. 

Sir,—It is pleasant to observe that the two headmasters who have written 
in opposition to the age-limit agree so largely with the objectives set out 
in my article. What surprises me is that Mr. Stirland, who is so opposed 
to burdening the young sixth-former with an examination in two or three 
subjects, has no qualms about burdening him and so many others with 
the whole apparatus of the school certificate, or its equivalent, a year 
earlier. If abolition of the age-limit means something different from this, 
I sce no hint of it in his letter, or in Mr. Snow's. Mr. Stirland is surely 
aware that most examining bodies have devised alternative “ ordinary” 
papers which mect the objections he has to plain “ ordinary” at sixth 
form level. Some, it is true, have not, but schools are not obliged to 
keep to them. 

Of course I agree that a headmaster does not need an examination 
to tell him how to draw up a sixth-form time-table, though I cannot 
add, as I should like to, that sixth-form time-tables aré always well- 
balanced. Even Mr. Stirland mentions neither science nor mathematics 
as a subject worth continuing on the’ arts side. A well-devised examina- 
tion is a help, not a hindrance, as it encourages the sixth-former to take 
his subordinate subjects seriously ; but my article stated quite clearly, | 
hope, that there is more to be done yet. 

The greatest immediate gain, as Dr. Carrington insists, is the change 
in what was the school-certificate year. Unfortunately many head- 
masters, including, it would seem, two of your correspondents, insist 02 
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is to be one.” EMERSON 


Amid the happiness of the coming Christmas, 

will you spare a thought, and if possible a small 
gift, to befriend our large family of disabled women, 
They are cheery folk who, despite their disabilities, 
make artificial flowers in our workrooms and from their earnings are 
able to contribute towards their keep. There is, however, a gap to be 
bridged between our expenditure for them and our income, and it is 
at this time that many unknown but sympathetic folk become our friends 
and help our work to continue. 





Will you send us a Christmas gift, please? 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 


“The only way to have a frien@ . 





 - 
INTEREST RATE INCREASED 











John Groom’s Crippleage is not State aided it is registered in accordance with ths 
National Assistance Act, 1943. 


TO 9 he NET 


The Society pays the Income Tax. 


Investment limited to £5,000 per individual. Any amount 
from {1 upwards received, with interest credited from 
day of investment to day of withdrawal. No depreciation. 


EST. 1848 
ASSETS £6,250,000. RESERVES £340,000 
Prospectus, latest Balance Sheet and full particulars from 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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It happened when he reached out too 
far for a large apple and came down 
from the tree with an almighty crash! 
He couldn’t walk again for months, but 
the accident taught him something. Ly- 
ing in bed while his business expenses 
mounted, he learned the true value of his 
*General’ Personal Accident Policy. 


Peace of mind costs very little 


£4 2 year covers business and profess- It’s worth while finding out more about 
feaal mea for £10 a week accident this and other benefits of the ‘General’ 
beneiit (en and pro rata). Similar attrace | Persoual Accident Policies — just scad 
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turning the gain into loss. The new examination was never intended 
to be the same as the old, and it seems a waste of breath to complain 
that it isn’t. 

The pity of it all is that we are dissipating our energies on agitation 
about the age-limit, when we might be agitating effectively about the 
universities’ insistence (with rare and not very helpful exceptions) on 
three “ advanced” subjects. Mr. Stirland objects to this as much as I 
do. Agitation about the age-limit must either lead us back where we 
were or lead to further frustration. On the other matter the schools 
could insist on a necessary reform.—yYours faithfully, 

T. W. H. HoLianp. 

The Grammar School, Reigate. 


Opera International 


Sin,—Your music critic, Mr. Colin Mason, complains that “ Covent 
Garden continues to offer Italian opera with guest singers from anywhere 
but Italy. These presumably are being kept for Wozzek.” Mr. Mason 
cannot be aware of the difficulties of finding the right singers for the 
light operas and, above all, of the fees that respective opera-houses 
can afford to pay. But his remarks might lead new opera-goers to 
think that the conductor and the singers ought to be of the same 
nationality as the composer of the opera concerned. 

May I be allowed to point out some facts. To begin with, it happens 
that the Italian Tito Gobbi, who sang Wozzek some years ago in Naples, 
is regarded by the experts as the best Wozzek since the first performance 
of this opera in the middle of the ‘twenties. Concerning conductors, 
one of the finest performances of Die Meistersinger 1 have heard in 
my 35 years’ experience was conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Toscanini conducted wonderful performances of the same opera in the 
‘vhirties at the Salzburg Festival, whereas Furtwiangler, conducting 
Otello there this year, proved—against all prophecies—that he has ail 
the fire of his Italian colleagues. And, celebrities apart, we in Vienna 
are very pleased that in January we are to have the young and promising 
English conductor, John Pritchard, on the rostrum of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, where he will conduct La Forza del Destino. 

And now for some examples among the singers. The great Eva 
Turner, I think the best Turandot of her time, was singing Italian rdéles 
most of the year in Italy. One of the first guest singers after the war 
in Vienna was Joan Hammond, who sang there Tosca and Traviata in 
Hialian, and Butterfly and Bohéme in German. Nobody, not even the 
critics, asked why we got a singer for Italian parts from England and, 
by the way, why she was singing in different languages. Vinay, who is 
Chilean, not only sings Italian réles at the Metropolitan and the 
Scala, but next year is to sing Tristan in Bayreuth. The young Murray 
Dickie, a member of Covent Garden, starts on December Ist a three- 
months engagement at the Vienna Staatsoper to take over the parts of 
David (Meistersinger), Pedrillo (11 Seraglio), Jaquino (Fidelio), &c., and 
Censtance Shacklock, who sang the Fricka under Erich Kleiber in 
Holland, will follow him probably véry soon. And what about 
Kathleen Ferrier, who is recognised all over the world as one of the 
best interpreters of Deutschen Liedern? And would anybody waste 
time asking about the origin of Marion Andersen after having heard 
her singing Lieder of Brahms? 

Let me finish my letter with the following—perhaps most significant— 
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The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence 
HARRY T. MOORE “ The most useful, informed and the || 
least opinionated book I have seen on Lawrence.”—STEPHEN 
Spenver in the Spectator. Mlustrated with original photographs 
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episode. The singer who will sing Turandot at Covent Garden on 
November 22nd, Madame Kinasiewicz, igs Polish born and a Member 
of the opera-house in Stuttgart. After her engagement at Covent 
Garden was made known, she was engaged at once to sing the same 
réle in Florence. Either Covent Garden has got already the reputation 
of discovering or choosing the right singers, or there is a terrible shortage 
of Turandots—or both.—Yours faithfully, ALFRED Diez, 
64 Holland Park, W.11. 


Churchyard Yews 


Sir,—I have only now seen your issue of September 14th, or I woulg 
have written sooner to ask, “ Has Homer nodded ? "—or, in other words. 
has Mr. Massingham slipped up badly in stating that the yews in Cusop 
churchyard are mentioned in Domesday Book ? It would be interesting 
to know his authority for so categorical*ea statement, for it was no 
less an authorilty on trees than the Hon. Vicary Gibbs who, shortly 
before his death in 1932, stated definitely that no individual tree is noted 
in Domesday Book, and that, therefore, there can be no such thing 
as a tree “mentioned in Domesday Book.” Where the Domesday 
Survey of a particular county has been translated—and these translations 
are to be found in most central libraries—it is quite easy to turn up the 
reference to the parish concerned, and, from my own experience in 
looking up a score or more of alleged “ Domesday-mentioned ” -tees, 
nothing whatever will be found to confirm the legend. Unfortunately 
the Herefordshire Domesday does not appear to have been translated, 
so I have been unable to look up Cusop. 

I am interested to see the reference to the Book of Llandaff, which it 
seems Dr. Vaughan Cornish missed when writing his book on the church- 
yard yew When helping him with photographs and other information 
on yews in Wales ang the West and South of England, I pointed out to 
him that in churchyards where there was only one, or at most two, 
yews, it or they were almost always between the lych-gate and the south 
porch of the church, or at any rate on the south side of the church. 
Thus the area of sanctuary would usually be that most easily reached 
by the person seeking it—namely, through the main gate in the wall 
surrounding the churchyard. In Wales, especially in Monmouth and 
Breconshire, it is not unusual to find up to fifteen yews, of great size and 
age, planted round the edge of the churchyard, inside the wall—e.g., at 
Llandefaelog and Llanspyddid in Breconshire—and in such cases the 
Sanctuary-space would be comparatively large, and easily reached from 
any quarter.—Yours faithfully, R. C. B. Garpner, Secretary, 

The Royal Forestry Society of England and Wales, 

49 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


Time-Spans 
Sir.—I was born in 1855, and well remember, at the age of three, being 
presented to a very old lady, Mrs. Robinia Dundas, well known in our 
neighbou: hood (we lived in Westmorland then) for her fine collection 
of snuff-poxes and other bric-a-brac. Her first husband (whom she had 
married very young, he being over eighty) was one Theophilus Chaundy, 
whose uncle and godfather, Salvation Chaundy, had been so christened 
because his birth had been hastened by the startling news, in November, 
1605, of the Gunpowder Plot.—Yours, &c., ADELAIDE MASCALL. 
27 Park Crescent Mews West, W.9. 


Sweet William 


Sirn,—I have seen it siated in YorkK—on I know not what authority— 
that Sweet William derives its name from St. William of York, to whose 
cultus the Minster owes so much. Not that this consideration can be 
said to remove the note of controversy which appears to be associated 
with the flower. For the Archbishop was charged by his enemies with 
simony, unchastity, indolence and intrusion, while his death in 1154 was 
by some attributed to an adroitly administered douse of poison.—l am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, I. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


Ampleforth, York. 


Sir, —With reference to the possible origins of the name Sweet William, 
Miss E. S. Rohde, in her learned and delightful volume The Scented 
Garden, writes, “ Sweet Williams were called Caryophyllus Carthusian 
orum, or Lychnis Monachorum in the sixteenth century, and they are 
supposed to have been introduced into this country by the Carthusiaa 
Monks in the twelfth century. According to another tradition they took 
their name from William the Conqueror. The varieties of Sweet William 
with narrow leaves were formerly called Sweet-Johns and as such’ are 
described in the Paradisus (i.e. John Parkinson's Paradisi in 50 
Paradisus Terrestris, 1629.)}—Yours faithfully, Mary C. A. Pace 
St. Catherine's Cross, Shipton Gorge, Bridport, Dorset. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


The Story of a Great Actor 


THERE is a legend, more firmly upheld by actors than other people, 
that no human being’s renown is so fleeting as that of the player. 
On the day he dies, his work dies, too. The painter, the writer, the 
composer and the sculptor can not only be enjoyed by posterity, but 
May rise in repute. But who wishes to be told about mimes and 
mummers no longer alive to be seen at work? The actor is less 
durable, the argument runs, than any other interpreter of the arts. 
So convinced are players that this is the case that they use it as 
—"s for the excessive adulation some of them receive in their 
ifetime. It is their compensation for being so soon snuffed out. 
But is the legend true ? Are great actors and actresses more 
romptly forgotten than Prime Ministers? Sarah Siddons and 
David Garrick are still known, but how many can tell off-hand who 
Addington was? I daresay that Irving, Ellen Terry, Coquelin, 
Bernhardt and Duse are more widely known than, say, Lord Salis- 
bury, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Bonar Law. Henry 
Irving could not walk down any street without attracting attention 
though he dressed as demurely as Mr. Anthony Eden. 

John Henry Brodribb, who changed his name to Henry Irving, 
because, in his youth, a man who became an actor was considered 
to have brought shame upon his family, and a woman who went on 
the stage was thought to be irredeemably damned, was born in the 
Somerset village of Keinton Mandeville, not far from Glastonbury: 
in the region, that is to say, of religion and romance, by both of 
which he was affected through his life. Queen Victoria had 
ascended the throne about a year before the date of his birth: 
February 6, 1838. He came of a long line of West Country farmers, 
mingling the diverse elements of Cornwall and Devonshire in his 
blood. His father, Samuel Brodribb, however, had deserted the 
land to become a travelling salesman in the general store of Keinton 
Mandeville. This was an easy-going, unambitious man, who took 
the world very lightly and aspired to nothing better than a small 
corner where he could be comfortable. During his travels in Corn- 
wall he met a handsome girl, Mary Behenna, one of the three 
levely daughters of a Cornish farmer who had taken to tippling and 
now lived precariously in St. Ives. These girls were gay and devout: 
ardent Methodists who laughed and looked happy. The most 
envious of plain women could find no fault in them except that 
they were beautiful. Brodribb married Mary Behenna whose only 
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child was our actor. The decline in fortune of the village store 
caused the Brodribbs to remove to Bristol, but Mary was determined 
that her son should not breathe polluted air, so she sent him to live 
with her sister at Halsetown, outside St. Ives, where he remained 
until he was eleven: an odd, gangling lad, with long, spindly, rather 
clumsy legs ; deep, brilliant eyes ; very dark hair ; and an embarrass. 
ing stammer. He was a nervous and romantic boy, with moods as 
mingled as his mother’s. 

The story of how this poor boy, without influence of any sort 
and heavily afflicted by a stammer, overcame all his troubles and 
rose to be the most influential actor-manager in his country and one 
of the most notable actors in the world is told in a brilliant biography 
by his grandson* who has turned what might have been a perfune- 
tory piece of pious duty into an inspiring religious rite. Irving's life 
was not easy. It was very hard. Having, as he thought, cured his 
stammer, he went on to the stage, to the distress of his mother whose 
piety was steadily becoming more austere, as is often the way with 
women who marry easy-going men; but when he made his first 
entry in his most important part, he was horrified to find that his 
stammer had returned and that he was unable to utter a single word, 
He fled the dreadful scene, while an outraged gallery booed and 
hissed him. He was a flat failure. His long legs caused him to 
move about the stage like a clumsy colt. Ten years after he had 
become an actor, during which time he had played 400 parts of 
every sort and acquired an extraordinary knowledge of stage tech- 
nique, he spent a penniless Christmas in Liverpool, wondering 
whether he had not better resume his clerking. Misfortune followed 
him even when he became successful. The young actress he had 
loved deeply, and never forgot, died when they were about to be 
married ; and when he married a young woman of the upper middle- 
class, she developed a jealousy of his growing renown which made it 
impossible for him to live with her. Her love was too possessive: 
she could not share him with the public. Once, gazing at his lean 
body in a mirror in his dressing-room, he remarked that “ one never 
entirely made up for not having enough to eat in one’s youth.” His 
junior by eighteen years, Bernard Shaw, who had endured hardship 
as severe as his and for as long a time, said much the same. “A 
man who has been poor in his childhood, never gets the chill of 
poverty out of his blood.” It is part of the mournful history of these 
two men that they, who should have been colleagues, became 
irreconcilable opponents. 

Yet Shaw was right about Irving, though he was tactlessly right. 
It was not contempt which made him rail at his elder, but admira- 
tion. He wished him to do bigger and more diverse work, and to 
lead the European drama to the Lyceum with all the power he 
possessed. Shaw had seen Irving in Dublin in his boyhood and had 
declared that he was his man. The whole of the correspondence with 
Ellen Terry was a subtle effort to win Irving to Shaw’s side. When 
the attempt failed, the correspondence ceased. Who could have 
acted Peer Gynt better than Irving ? Shaw cried. The part of the 
Bishop in The Pretenders was a gift from God, but Irving would 
not accept it. He was offended by the offer of Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion, believing that Shaw, who, he complained, had no respect 
for eminence, wished to expose him to derision in the last act of 
that comedy where the bandit is dressed up in a silk hat and a 
frock coat! But Shaw remembered what Irving had forgotten, 
what a superb comedian the actor was. Had he not played Jingle? 
If Irving could have taken hold of Shaw and Gordon Craig, he 
could have formed a triumvirate of actor, author and stage-designer 
that would have made the Lyceum the first theatre in the world, 
as in some respects it was. But a perverse fate prevented this most 
desirable consummation. 

Irving’s detractors sometimes suggest that his style of acting 
would seem absurd today. The same has been said about Mrs. 
Siddons and Garrick. These detractors forget that a man of genius, 
which Irving was, can use the changes of time for his purpose. 
Is it suggested that Nelson, who was a genius under sail, would 
have been a fool under steam? We have had to wait a long while 
for an authoritative book on Irving, but his grandson has now 
supplied it ; and all who may wish to comment on this great actof 
in the future will have to consult this book, and need not consult 
any other. Sr. JoHn ERVINE. 








* Henry Irving: The Acior and His World. By Laurence Irving 


(Faber. 50s.) 
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TCHINSON 


THE SATURDAY 
BOOK No. If 
Edited by Leonard Russell 


We need say very little about this annual 
feast of Wit, Humour, Beauty and Colour 
except, perhaps, that it is as beautifully 
conceived and designed as its successful 
Sumptuously illustrated. 25s. 


predecessors. 


THE COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 
BIRTHDAY BOOK 
Edited by Margery Weiner 


An ideal gift book. Quotations frem 
Compton Mackenzie's works for every day 
of the year. Delightfully embellished in 
colour, 12s. 6d. 


ROYAL ALBUM - 
Edited by H. Tatlock Miller 
Designed by Loudon Sainthill 


A pictorial record of British royalty through- 
it our island history. Hllustrated with 526 


I 2 otographs and 17 colour reproductions. 
‘A beautiful and exciting book.’’—Hector 
Bolitho. 25s. 


H.R... PRINCKSS 
KLIZABETH 
LADY PEACOCK 


One hundred and thirty photographs and 
six plates in full colour have been arranged 
so that readers can follow the life story of 
the Princess from early babyhood to the 


10s. 6d. 


present ime, 


GODFREY WINN 
THE YOUNGER SISTER 


A superb souvenir of the first 21 years of 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret’s life, illustrated 
with 150 photographs and 7 colour plates. 
‘Mr. Winn gives us a book which will be 
ong treasured on many bookshelves, both 
here and abroad.”’—Manchester Evening 
News. 12s. 6d. 


OSCAR BERGER 

A LA CARTE and 

AESOP’S FOIBLES 

Ihe funny side of life is well illustrated by 
hese witty and satirical books by a 
bI nt humorous arwust, 15s. each, 
LOUIS GOLDING 

THE DANGEROUS PLACES 


A worthy successor to this fine novelist’s 
Magnolia Street. Reintroduces his classic 
Sicmeiiaes Elsie Silver 

“ Page by page the novel clings to the hand 


Observer. 12s. 6d. 


vid narrative.” 
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VISCOUNT 
CUNNINGHAM 

A SAILOR’S ODYSSEY 

Third large impression of this distinguished 
autobiography now available. “ One of the 
great personal documentaries of our naval 
history.”"— Arthur Bryant. 25s 


VISCOUNT 
MONTGOMERY 

HIS LIFE: 

by LADY PEACOCK 

Tells the life story of Viscount Montgomery 
from the days of his childhood in Ireland to 


his present triumphant status. 
Extensively illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 
By LEWIS BROAD 


“ Mr. Broad’s book could not be surpassed.” 
—Truth. “ All should read Lewis Broad’s 
Winston Churchill.” —Daily Express. 2i1s. 


F. T. CHENG 
EAST AND WEST 
Autobiography of leisured distinction by 
the former Chinese Ambassador to this 
country. 16s. 


BERGLIOT IBSEN 

THE THREE IBSENS 

Recollections of Henrik Ibsen and his family 
by his daughter-in-law. An authoritative 
document. // illustrations. 12s. 


BERNARD FALK 
BOUQUETS FOR FLEET 
STREET 

The reminiscences of this celebrated Fleet 
Street personality are pungent, wise and 
immensely entertaining. 21s. 


= WY , — 
GODFREY WINN 

THIS FAIR COUNTRY 

Here is the heart of Britain, captured ina 
series of brilliant portraits that possess such 
authenticity and such acute observation that 
they will speak for this fair country all over 
the world. A book untouched by politics. 
A book for every member of every family. 


40 pages of magnifi ent pictures, 12s. 6d. 


DENNIS 

WHEATLEY 

THE MAN WHO KILLED 

THE KING 

A new Roger Brook story set against a back- 

ground of the French Revolution. The 
ithor has painted a masterly picture of the 

culled and has imbued the pages of his work 

with immense colour and excitement. 15s, 


PHILIP LINDSAY 

THE LOVES OF FLORIZEL 

This book tells of the life and loves of the 
Prince Regent, later King George the 
Fourth. Amusing but also authentic. 15s. 


- . ‘Ere r 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
HARVEST COMEDY 
The first title in a new Uniform Edition of 
the works of a very distinguished writer. 
“There is not a dull page in it. It is 
intimate, moving, delightfully written .. . 
mightily good to re ad.”’—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 


™ Ds! ‘ 

LAWN TENNIS 

LOUIS T. STANLEY 

No tennis book has ever carried so many 
instructional photographs of star players. 
In simple fashion the author shows how each 
stroke in the game can be mastered, and the 
theory, tactics and technique of tennis are 
explained in lucid fashion, First of a new 
Sport in Action series. 15s, 


DUCK SHOOTING 

VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 

Here is a complete work on duck shooting 

by the leading authority in America. 
' 


Superbly illustrated with 16 colour plates 


and many drawings by Lynn Hunt, 63s. 


TROUT 
RAY BERGMAN 


“Perhaps the best-ever diary of fishing 


adventure it has been my good fortune to 
meet.’ Sporting ¢ le. * Would stand 
high in any ranking list of the most-written- 
about sport.” — 7 he field. 63s, 


Obtainable from all Bookshops and Libraries 
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A Provocative Indian 


The Autobiography of an Unknown. Indian, By Nirad C, 
Chaudhuri. (Macmillan, 213.) 


Mr. Caaupnurt has written a book that is a mixture of auto- 
biography, contemporary history and philosophy and marginal 
comment. In some parts of the book the pudding has not mixed 
very well. But the whole has an individual quality. 

Mr. Chaudhuri grew up in East Bengal in a high-caste Hindu 
family, the son of modernist parents, members of the Brahmo- 
Samaj. His father encouraged his innate love of literature and of 
words ; he has soaked himself in both English and French literature, 
and he writes with an ease and grace of diction which are remark- 
able, even among the gifted Bengalis. The first two hundred pages 
of his book, in which he presents the manners and customs of 
Bengal as seen through the sensitive and perceptive eyes of a boy 
in the early years of this century, are, to use the modern jargon, 
highly evocative, So, too, are his middle sections on the Calcutta 
that he knew as a schoolboy and a student. It is a pity that Mr. 
Chaudhuri was not content with this. Then we should have had 
a beautifully written book, a worthy addition to Bengal’s contribu- 
tion to English literature. But he had the misfortune to go stale 
just before his final examination. He could not take his degree. 
So he could not get the academic appointment for which he was 
clearly fitted; he has never found the right job. He has become 
embittered. And, like many another embittered man, he tries to 
get his own back by hitting out wildly against the society that has 
never given him the recognition that he deserved. 

Mr. Chaudhuri can make all the right gestures. In his last page 
but one he writes: “I thought I was born to be misunderstood and 
rebellious. I have been cured of this habit of posturing. Today 
I nurse no grievance.” The reader, however, may well conclude 
that he deceives himself. Elsewhere he praises the virtue of charity. 
Alas, how easy it is to sing hymns to charity, how hard to practise 
it! Mr. Chaudhuri’s comments on modern India are full of gall. 
Everything has gone wrong in the past forty years. Like other 
young people he hailed Mr. Gandhi as the man who could turn 
political nationalism into a mass movement. But when he learnt 
that Mr. Ghandi was persuading high-caste Santiniketan students 
to clean latrines, he drew back. As for Mr. Nehru, he committed 
the unpardonable sins of getting himself educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, and then he “ discovered India” and interpreted her 
history before Mr. Chaudhuri had got down to the job. 

It is difficult to see that Mr. Chaudhuri’s philosophy of history 
is anything more than an attempt to force the modern world back 
into mediaeval armour. But its chest-measurement has grown, and 
the armour will not fit. His word-spinning is so brilliant that many 
flies will get caught in his web; but when one attempts soberly 
to analyse his philosophy of history, it is not easy to discover what 
it all means. He confesses that he likes to see the clash of nation 
with nation, empire with empire. The fittest, as he thinks, survive ; 
they prove their fitness by their strength. But what if we are 
struggling for release from the age of war into a more humane age 


A Children’s Classic? 


READ what The Man- 
chester Guardian says 
about the Moomins. 
Have you met them 
yet ? 

‘ And of the previous 
book by Tove Jansson 





fstWeims 
Animal IVorlds 
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when groups of men will treat each other with the respect due to 
men, and no longer as beasts to be slaughtered? May it not be that 
the Swedish withdrawal from Norway, the British from India and 
a few similar national acts of the twentieth century are signs that 
human society is striving to become more moral and less barbarous? 
It does not seem that Mr. Chaudhuri has considered such a possi. 
bility. To him it is all decadence. 

The book is likely: to make its author unpopular in India. He 
calls attention to many features of modern Indian. life which may 
well cause alarm to those of her sons and daughters who are not 
drunk with their new freedom. But some of the features which 
Mr. Chaudhuri dislikes are characteristic, not only of free India 
but of the whole mechanised world of today. If there is a decling 
in culture, it is not only in India. 

One may admire Mr. Chaudhuri’s courage in denouncing evil 
tendencies that he sees in India. One may hope that his Indiag 
readers will not be disgusted by his petulance, and that they will 
not dismiss all his.criticism because it is often indiscriminate. But 
this is not a book to recommend to Western readers who want to 
know whether India is proving fit for freedom. They cannot learn 


that here. Horace ALEXANDER. 
Wit and Elegance 
Ala Carte. By L. E. Jones, (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


I wish there were not so much irrationally blank paper in this book, 
and at least twice as many of these delicious morsels. Mr. L. B. 
Jones is the best of all doctors for the curing of the blues, even the 
deepest indigo blues ; though he can be gracefully serious as well 
as elegantly droll. But he is much more than droll. He is a consti- 
tutional wit, a wit of nature’s making, a man with a scholar’s mind 
and a poet's accelerated fancy; so enticing and so accomplished 
that he can safely dare to be sentimental—and that is because he 
reveals, below sentiment, the underlying pattern of a central, 
generous and urbane humanity. 

The hand of an expert chef is evident in each of these delectable 
and appetising little dishes ; and if the lighter devices, the vols-au- 
vent, are more likely to please than some of the more substantial 
inventions, that is not to say that all are not of equal merit in their 
fashion. For Mr. Jones combines an astonishing versatility of 
choice and learning with an enviable consistency of style. It is, 
in fact, his perception and analysis of style which give to his work 
its peculiar sureness and ease, the gifts of a whimsical sobriety and 
a studious wit. No other modern writer is equally-dextrous in the 
art of composing pastiche or parody. It is easy enough to reproduce 
the ponderous bullying style of Johnson or Boswell’s obliging 
inanity ; but who, except Mr. Jones, could write these flawless imita- 
tions of Pope, Chesterfield and Oliver Goldsmith ? Who could have 
dished up so lightly this little masterpiece of Queen Victoria 
denouncing the “ Pin-Up Girl” of Ashburton? And where caa 
you find anything so wickedly and so wittily delightful as the 
extracts from the diary of Sir J. E. Millais “ while painting 
Ophelia” ? 

It is only possible to match a parody by Mr. Jones with another 
parody by Mr. Jones, and I would perhaps choose for this purpose 
the conversation with George Moore about the hat-shop in Ebury 
Street, or the fine double satire of the extract from. Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s “unwritten Autobiography.” (And how strange it is, 
by the way, to observe the close resemblance between the styles of 
Kipling and of Chesterton when they are dissected by one so skilled 


in the anatomy of literature as Mr. Jones.) It is impossible to write. 


a good parody without being able to write something as good, or 
nearly as good, as the original. Mr. Jones is undoubtedly the 
possessor of this ability. 

The quips and epigrams, the verses (both gay and serious) and the 
translations from the French in this little book are all of them truly 
delightful. Whether it is the notable epitaph on Sir John Harringtoa, 
who invented the royal water-closet, or the two lapidary lines on 
himself, the exquisite whimsy on the Madonna of Pinturicchio, the 
sonnet on Mr. Churchill or the graceful offering to Harold Nicolsoa 
—the mastery, the wit and elegance are never lacking. Nor can we 
imagine a more skilful translation than the verses from Du Bois Hus, 
which have a Miltonic beauty of cadence and line ; unless, indeed, 
this is to be found in the splendidly ingenious version of Desportes 
Icarus. And then, finally, we have the liqueurs and the coffee— 
clerihews and limericks, letters, “ bits and pieces.” These little games 
of the spirit are fully as enjoyable and as well-chosen as: everything 
else in the book. Whether they are sharp or subtle, allusive of 
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The finest Christmas present in the world 


“How fortunate we are to have this precious possession which 
those who have lived through these years will read again and 


of books 


again and future generations turn to with pride and affection.” 
— Sir CHARLES WEBSTER, Spectator. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
WAR MEMOIRS | 


Volume I THE GATHERING STORM 
3rd Edition available 
“Will be read in ages as far removed from ours as we are 
removed from the great historians of antiquity” 
—G. M. YounG in the B.B.C. Home Service 


Volume III THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


“There need not be the slightest misgiving about it. This | 
volume, too, is superb” — Yorkshire Post | 





Each volume 25/- net. 


Volume II THEIR FINEST HOUR 
3rd Edition November 29 


“When before, through all the centuries of this island’s 
history, has such a theme been matched with such a pen?” 
— WILSON HARRIS, Spectator 


Volume IV THE HINGE OF FATE 


“It is a breath-taking book” —Times Lit. Supp. “This 
priceless bequest” — ROBERT E. SHERWOOD, Observer 


All volumes available together for the first time 





NOVEMBER BOOKS 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
OUT OF THE EARTH 


This is the third volume in the series which Bromfield began with 
Pleasant Valley which, said H. J. Massingham in Time and Tide, “was 
far and away the best book in all his career.” 32 pp. illus. 15/- net. 


GEORGE FARWELL 
LAND OF MIRAGE 
The story of the incredible country in the heart of Australia, sometimes 
ablaze with wild flowers, sometimes a complete desert which has 
become a Jand of myth and legend. 21 pp. magnificent illus. 12/6 net. 


WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 
CLASSIC CRIMES 
A selection of the twelve best accounts of celebrated criminal cases 
from the very popular works of William Roughead chosen by his son 
and introduced by the late James Bridie. 17/6 net. 


JACK SMITH-HUGHES 
UNFAIR COMMENT UPON SOME VICTORIAN MURDER TRIALS 


A barrister retells seven murder trials which were front-page news and 
passes new judgments in the light of modern legal practice —some- 





what late for those who were judged guilty. 21/- net. 








A KING’S STORY 


Orders should be placed with your bookseller now to ensure that 
you receive your copies in plenty of time for Christmas. 


———— 





The Memoirs of H.R.H. The 
DUKE OF WINDSOR (25/-) 
THE CRUEL SEA by NICHOLAS MONSARRAT (12/6) 


New printings of these two best-sellers will be ready in December. 





ERNEST RAYMOND 
A CHORUS ENDING 
This new novel is written, says Mr. Raymond, “in the mood and 
manner of We, The Accused but shows the woman's part in and 
experience of a desperate crime.’” Lge. Crown 8vo. 12/6 net. 


DORIS LANGLEY MOORE 
ALL DONE BY KINDNESS 
A crime and treasure story with neither blood nor thunder, which 


centres on the discovery of a painting whose value is hotly disputed. 
A book to delight the art lover and crime addict. 10/6 net. 


CECILIE LESLIE 
THE BLUE DEVILS 
A story set in the Indigo plantations of Northern India in the middle 
of the last century with a delightful love story running through its 
authentic facts. 10/6 net. 


NEIL McCALLUM 
MY ENEMIES HAVE SWEET VOICES 


Neil McCallum’s short stories range in quality from the lyrical to the 
macabre, but all of them lay a cold finger on the spine and all, arising 
from his Italian experiences in the war, have continuity. 10/6 net. 


CASSELL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


37/38 St. ANDREW’S HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.4 








660 
direct, the brilliance of a most ingenious and alert humour is 
always present. 
Many of the pieces have already appeared in the competition 
pases of The New Statesman and Nation. Mr. Jones express his 
hanks to the editor for allowing him to reprint them, and his réAders 
will certainly do likewise. One is always cautious in accepting 4 
publisher's opinion (if publishers have opinions) of his own wares, 
but I agree heartily with Mr. Jones’s publishers that this book 
is “ the perfect Christmas present.” And why wait until Christmas ? 
It is a perfect present for the literary reader, and I advise every such 
reader to buy it for himself without any loss of time. The book is 
produced with becoming elegance and is prettily embellished with 
drawings by Mr. John Banting. C. E, VULLIAMY. 


An Achievement in Colour 


El Greco. Vincent van Gogh. Pierre Auguste Renoir. (Idehurst 
Press. The Library of Great Painters. 50s. each.) 

To offer bound quarto volumes with nearly 50 good colour platgs 
at 50 shillings is a remarkable achievement—an achievement of pub- 
lishing even more than of colour-photography and colour-printing. 
For as regards faithful reproduction of oil paint by means of four- 
colour half-tone, the last 30 or 40 years have not really brought 
any spectacular innovations. A comparison of the Greco plates in 
the new volume of the Idehurst Press with plates in Die Galerien 
Europas published by Seemann’s of Leipzig about 1912 shows no 
advance. The advance lies, especially in this country, in the 
courage of publishers who, first, dissatisfied with art books with few 
and inadequate illustrations, went on to art books with many plates, 
of which a few were in colour (Phaidon Books) or to art pamphlets 
with colour plates only, but no more than eight or ten (Faber 
Gallery), and now take the risk of changing over to volumes with 
all illustrations in colour. This is being done by Skira’s in their 
two series on modern painting and on the Italian Renaissance, and 
such is the method in the volumes here under review. The Skira 
books are produced in Switzerland ; these on Greco, Renoir and 
van Gogh in the United States. 

The colour work of the three American books is excellent 
throughout, in fact as good as Skira’s, and it would be interesting 


Wilkie 
Collins 


a biography 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


The first full length biography of the 
Victorian master of the sensation 
novel. The author has had full ac- 
cess to every known source of infor- 
Illustrated 18s. 








mation including many unpublished letters. 


Book Society Recommendation 


* 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


Aurelle and Dr. O'Grady make a welcome reappearance and 
discourse sanely, fluently and good humouredly upon the world 
as they find it today in 


THE RETURN OF DR. O'GRADY 
9s. 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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to know whether special photographers were sent to 5 cas 
Toledo and the Krdller K ve +s at Otterlo in Hole ” 
how the ultimate checking of the plates from the originals’ was 
done. There can be no question that the preparation of the plates 
was extremely careful. x 

Of the texts the same cannot be said throughout. Professor Meyer 
Schapiro of Columbia University can, it is true, be recommended 
unreservedly as a guide to van Gogh. Twenty pages is absurdl 
little to introduce readers to an artist of the greatest genius and the 
greatest influence, and one who was, moreover, the most fanatical 
of letter-writers. Yet Professor Schapiro succeeds in concentrating 
into his few pages an original and very concisely thought-out state. 
ment of van Gogh's style, character and development. He js 
specially good in his treatment of the réle of the portrait in yan 
Gogh's oeuvre, and in his emphasis on the release and the sheer 
joy of the paintings done at Arles during the spring and summer of 
1888, so different from those of his last two years. 

There could be no greater contrast between two artists than that 
between van Gogh and Renoir, the one deeply religious and a 
fervent preacher even in still-life and lands:apes, the other utterly 
unconcerned with anything but peinture. Professor Schapiro quotes 
from van Gogh: “I have tried to express the terrible passions of 
humanity by red and green.” Mr. Walter Pach in his text on 
Renoir, which is based on conversations which the author had with 
the painter as far back as 1908-19, quotes this: “I arrange my 
subject as I want it, then I go ahead to paint it, like a child.” 
He also quotes: “ Don’t ask me if painting should be objective or 
subjective—I don’t give a damn about such things.” 

Mr. Pach’s text tends to be somewhat vague. Raphael, Ingres, 
Watteau, Velasquez, the School of Fontainebleau, Titian, Michel- 
angelo all appear as Renoir’s exemplars, and they don’t appear in 
an order that would help to clarify one’s ideas of Renoir’s inten- 
tions and development. But while the text, though rather too diffuse, 
is by no means without merit, the notes to the plates are nothing 
but embarrassing. They were contributed by the editorial staff 
One does not want to see Renoir’s Diana described as “ this buxom 
lady,” or to read: “ Out of a mist of glittering brush strokes rises 
this stunning nude torso,” especially if the torso on the accompany- 
ing plate has a head and arms. 

The notes to the Greco plates are equally embarrassing, but for 
different reasons. It is not said who contributed them, and they 
may well be by Professor Leo Bronstein, who wrote the text. For 
text and notes are in the same dithyrambic style. The text tends to 
over-emphasise the Creto-Byzantine Erbteil and to understate what 
Greco owes to Italy and especially to Tintoretto and Bassano. As 
for the notes, here are two samples, both referring to the Burial of 
Count Orgaz: “Two beautiful and festive hands—lost butterflies 
of surviving vanity—palpitate between pomp and greyness before 
flying away for ever,” and “ The ascension of the dead grandee’s 
soul is a tremendous and difficult affair. At the left-centre, the still 
shapeless baby-soul, a chrysalis, has to cross many a sinuous road 
of heaven’s approach before reaching the deep heart of the Celestial 
Rose.” Some people may like that. It would, in fact, sound much 
more convincing in any but the English tongue. But there is no 
excuse for the first sentence on the portrait of an unknown lady: 
“Dona Jeronima de las Cuevas, El Greco’s mysterious life-com- 
panion—is this her portrait ? ” 

The plates of the three books are arranged chronologically. In 
the case of van Gogh they give a fairly complete picture of the 
artist's development. In the case of Renoir the period from 18%” 
to 1910 is badly under-represented (seven out of 48). In the case 
of Greco nothing earlier than 1577 appears. For English readers 
it is specially useful to find illustrations of so many paintings 0 
American collections. Of the 48 Renoirs shown 37 are in the United 
States, as are 24 of the 48 examples of van Gogh. 

NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


Boswell as Moralist 


With Introduction and Notes by Margery Bailey. 
2145.) 


Boswell’s Column. 
(William Kimber. 
“  . . . We have seen from the evidence brought by Dr. Shebbeare 
in a court of justice, that the gain of Reviewers is very liberal 
Besides, I can imagine that a Reviewer, after having his mind 
warmed by the perusal of a good book, and feeling that elevation 
which attends those who are to give sentence, may have his powers 
in greater vigour than upon any other oocasiva.” 
These reflections, occurring rather unexpectedly in the midst of 
one of Boswell’s essays On Death, occasion me, with mind war 
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CHRISTMAS LIST ee 
ADRAGON APPARENT ay norman iews LINKLATER 


‘A travel book of unusual interest and distinction.’ Peter Fleming 








‘Rich with curious and endlessly engaging experience.’ V. S. Pritchett \ has added the literarv 
‘Exquisitely produced and admirably illustrated.’ Daily Telegraph iy . add to . literary ond 
‘Should take its place in the permanent literature of the Far East.’ ' of Britain a new parish which 


Economist 15s. N 
¢ his readers will explore with 


THE GOSHAWK 5y T. H. WHITE 


‘This is no mere nature book; it is the record of an experience as_ |}, laughter and remember with R 
enthralling, to both actor and reader, as a love affair; and it is chronicled itud It i h 7 
by a master-hand.’ Daily Telegraph 10s. 6d. Y gratitude. t is the remote WY 
— a a Highland village which is the N 
PEKING DIARY by DERK BODDE | ae "B { 
An eye-witness account of the Communist occupation written as a day- setting of his latest novel Mm 
to-day record of the year of revolution. ‘Sober, canny and accurate ; y, 


. this is a true account.’ New Statesman 16s. LA * DA L F, 0) 


JEFFERSON HOGG by WINIFRED SCOTT 


‘It was time that full justice should be done to Jefferson Hogg, and Miss f H A 4a L 
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Scott has done it in this lively and astute biography.” Manchester Guardian 









































Illustrated. 18s. y 12s. 6d. /\ 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH dy HARLEY WILLIAMS vs 
Twelve more studies by an author skilled in biography, which tell, without [/s . > See 
technicalities, some of the fascinating story of medicine in the last century * 
and a half. Illustrated. 15s. 
FAR AND WIDE 4y DOUGLAS REED | more new THE ‘Caine’ MUTINY 
The latest in the series of books about our times which this . , 
political pilgrim began with Insanity Fair, this is the novels HERMAN WOUK’S superb sea story 
story of a journey of discovery—geographical, social and L Long, lively, energetic, often amusing and 
political—in America. ‘ 16s. ( sometimes not too uncomfortably touching.’— 
Spectator Third printing. . 15s. 
THE LAST OF THE RADICALS . 
by C. V. WEDGWOOD Grace Allen Mary Crawford 
‘This is an exhilarating book; it cheers one up and does THE END OF SUMMER LAUGH OR CRY 
one good to read about so straightforward, independent, by the author of This to be Love ‘A very civilised novel.’ Sunda) 
courageous a public life as Josiah Wedgwood’s.’ Sir 12s. 6d. Times 12s. 6d. 
Desmond MacCarthy Iilustrated. 16s. . 
G Alexander Baron Emily Hahn 
OOD THINGS IN ENGLAND ‘ : ROSIE HOGARTH APHRA BEHN 
edited by FLORENCE WHITE 
10s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
A practical cookery book for everyday use, containing 7 . 
traditional and regional recipes suited to modern tastes, a & Thompson 
rue bE cy men and women between = my ENGAGEMENT IN BANGKOK 
iit ty ee * Consistently interesting, both for the story of this gauche young 
] | " £ 5 man’s very credible development, and even more for the extremely 
CU RIOUS CREATURES by ERNA PINNER interesting picture of the Eastern commercial world before the last 
“It is hard to say whether Erna Pinner’s drawings are better war.’ Spectator 12s. 6d. 
than her descriptions of insects, animals and fish. .. .’ ae . 
John O’London’s Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. Seaforth Mackenzie Mary Treadgold 
THE ESSENTIAL UNCLE REMUS DEAD MEN RISING THE RUNNING CHILD 
Me in ae i ; 4 3 fal ‘A very good book indeed.’ _—‘ The first adult novel by the author 
A compendium of the best Brer Rabbit stories, with illus- The Times Lit. Supplement of No Ponies, etc. 
trations, indispensable for young and old. 10s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
and stil] to come —— [all prices are net.) 








()) IVOR BROWN Probably—or possibly—his last word-book, I BREAK MY WORD, 7s. 6d. 
ANITA LOOS Her new Hollywood satire A MOUSE IS BORN, illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
(3) \ & IRWIN SHAW’s polished and terrifying story of an intelligent man caught up in a 
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modern ‘ witch-hunt’ THE TROUBLED AIR, 15s. 
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for the next generation . . . 
PAMELA BROWN’S 
Family 
Playbill 


Pamela Brown's fine new story 
is about a touring family in 
early Victorian days. “* Fans 
of all ages, who have read the 
Blue Door Theatre books, and 
heard them broadcast on the B.B.C. Children’s Hour, will 
see how successfully this brilliant young author has captured 


the gaiety and pathos of the gas-lit stage. 
out shortly 8s 6d 





Illustrated by Marcia Lane Foster 


John and Jennifer 


and Their Pets 


DEVISED BY GEE DENES 


Elsie M. Harris tells the story of the sixth ‘ Jennifer ’ book, 
about a Pet Show arranged by John and Jennifer among their 
friends. Superb photographs in brilliant colour and black- 
and-white 6s 


CONOR O BRIEN’S 


The Luck of the 
Golden Salmon 


An exciting story for boys set in a South American republic 
about the quest for a rare fish which leads to the discovery of a 
gold reef and many other adventures. 

Illustrated Britannic Series 6s 


the ideal family gift 


NELSON’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


COMPILED BY H. L. GEE. The most modern and concise 
one-volume encyclopaedia at the price. Rigid compression 
results in much longer articles on important subjects than in 
books of such a size 


500,000 words 9000 articles 744 pages 
80 pages of phot ygraphs 16 pages of colour 


numerous line drawings, maps and diagrams 


any similar reference 


26s 
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and elevated by the perusal of this miscellaneous collection, to regret 

the almost total disappearance from the weekly periodicals ot 

improving essays, on subjects such as Disputation, Living in the 

Country, Hypochondria, Luxury, Love, Love, Love, and An English 
ook. 

Very exemplary, too, is the spirit in which Mr. Boswell (with 
occasional lapses I suspect into a hypochondria which made him 
almost incapable of taking up his pen) approached his literary task 
As he observes in a further essay on death: : 

“ It is not my province to compose regular sermons, and I wish to 
avoid encroaching on ground which I am ill fitted for occupying 
But as we are told in the Life of Addison, that he thought he might 
do much good to religion by occasional recommendations of it, 
when it could not be said that he acted professionally, | would 
willingly do any little good in this way that is in my power.” 

Today every reader of these essays knows more about Boswell 
than did his contemporaries who read them as they appeared in 
The London Magazine, under the pen-name of The Hypox hondriack 
Having read the accounts in his journal of his amorous encounters 


| in eighteenth-century London, one turns with interest to his views 
| On marriage (written, by the way, after the London Journal), drink. 


ing and the like. One recognises the passages of scarcely concealed 
autobiography in On Parents and Children, which contains a lively 
account of a case Boswell knows of a “ father who was a violent 
whig, and used to attack his son for being a tory, upbraiding him 
with being deficient in ‘noble sentiments of liberty,’ while at the 
same time he made this son live under his roof in . . . bondage.” 
One is amused to note how severe a critic is Boswell of every excess, 
and how he is for ever seeking to free love from the shackles of 
mere sensuality. 

At the same time there is something irremediably frank about 
Boswell even when he is trying his transparent hardest to be a hypo- 
crite. In his essay On Luxury for example he commendably observes 
that “luxury is the great incitement to everything great and elegant 
in society, to all our commerce, and to almost all our arts.” This, 
today, reads almost like an unpleasant truth. Apart from his 
observations about people, and particularly about Dr. Johnson, 
which are always interesting, he is best when he is trying to define 
the boundary between productive enjoyment and vicious excess. 
No one was more aware of this mysterious line than Boswell. He 
was by nature a universal hedonist who got pleasure out of food, 
wine, promiscuity, self-revelations, the conversation of Dr. Johnson, 
sermons, public executions, and even delicious melancholy and 
languorous hypochondria. He was one of those who secretly feel 
that all their tastes are justified, because all are productive of their 
creation, which stems out of pleasure. On the other hand, since 
literature is superior to the senses, he had to defend his life in his 
own eyes from the charge of sensuality, if he was to retain his 
self-esteem, and perhaps also in order to be able to work. 

The secret theme in these essays is the struggle to make distinctions 
which would enable him to line himself up with the morality of his 


| time—which, fortunately for him, was not very censorious. To the 


reader who knows Boswell’s inner life, this is an amusing game that 
he plays with himself. Otherwise, it must be admitted that many of 
the essays suffer from an excess of platitude and from an indolent 
reliance on quotations used to fill up space. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Make It New 


The Poetry of Ezra Pound. 


Ir is one of Mr. Eliot’s well-known dicta that poetry should have 
at least the virtues of prose. It is to be wished that Mr. Kenner 
would invert the saying, and consider whether prose should not have 
at least the virtues of poetry. Early in the book we come across 
so horrid a gabbling as “ habituated intelligibility” ; a Jittle later 
we read about “an unwavering centrality of interest” ; further on 
we are told that, unlike Messrs. Empson and Richards, Mr. Eliot 
“is careful not to becloud his perceptions with the brilliance of his 
dissections” ; and that the “feel” of American farmhouse life 1s, 
alas! “resistant to propositional formulation.” Perhaps the clou 
of this culling comes towards the end, where we gladly learn (the 
brackets of statement are Descartes and Ash Wednesday) that 
“only in our generation has it once more become possible to see 
aesthetic activities as normal and parallel (not identical) with the 


(Faber. 258.) 


By Hugh Kenner. 


| cardinal processes of rectificative volition.” The reader may well 


| chestnut casts his flambeaux . . 


doubt Mr. Kenner’s aptitude for “ seeing ” aesthetic activities at all, 
especially as early in the book he tells us that Housman’s “ The 
.”” has a rough similarity “ in the 
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intended emotions ” to a C€ hinese poem that he quotes; it is clear, | 
however, that the emotion pervading the Jatter is the resigned | 


acceptance of old age, while that expressed by Housman is the 
angry rebellion of youth. All that the poems have in common is 
that it is a rainy day, and that there is something to drink. 


These remarks are placed in the forefront of this review in case | 


anyone picking up the book should happen upon some of these | 
gems and decide that the thing was not worth reading. This would | 


be a great mistake. 
book ; and if Mr. Kenner should, in spite of the publishers’ denial, 
allow enthusiasm to overcome critical judgement, this is an engaging 
error, proper to a young and warm admirer, an error which enables 
us to abide the prickles of this fretful porpentine. Mr. Kenner 
begins by describing Mr. Pound's early battles to purify the dialect 
of the tribe, to use Mr. Eliot’s striking version of the French phrase, 
the influence on him of such poets as Corbiére, his discussions of 
the matter with Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Ford Madox Ford and T. E. 
Hulme, leading immediately to imagism. The story is told from 
the American angle, and from the evidence of Mr. Pound's state- 
ments and letters, with the result that Hulme is not given the 
importance he should be, and Ford perhaps too much, though it is 
good to find that Ford, who is now too much neglected, is given 
ahigh place. Yeats and Mr. Eliot, of course, come into the picture. 
We are given a good deal of light on Mr, Pound’s struggles, as 
revealed in his Gaudier-Brzeska, Make it New and the A.B.C. of 
Reading, and his other prose works. All this makes fascinating 
reading, and the influence of Fenellosa and the Chinese is well 
worked out, as is that of Cavalcanti. 
based on Pound, is that “a poem is an imitation in the sense that 
it offers an image, an action, a chain of events such as, on con- 
templation, may yield the intelligible species proper to the initial 
experience.” 

We are then taken through Mr. Pound’s various achievements, 
stress being laid on his rhythms, as found in Personae, Homage to 
Sextus Propertius, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley and, finally, the Cantos. 
Mr. Kenner quotes copiously, and, together with some rather wild 
statements, says a number of very good things, insisting, for instance, 
as it is time somebody did insist more vehemently than is usually 
done, that the way of saying a thing is partly what is said. The 
Cantos, at which the whole work is directed, occupy a third of the 
book, as is proper, since, whatever their faults, they dwell in the 
region of great poetry. Mr. Kenner is eager to show that their 
incoherence is only apparent, and he largely succeeds. Anyone 
unfamiliar with the poem, or poems, or who has ventured upon 
them somewhat gingerly, will be enlightened and encouraged, and 
see how to derive real poetic enjoyment from the whole as well as 
from the parts. That there are glorious passages, exciting in rhythm, 
in imagery and movement nobody can doubt after reading this book, 
and many will be tempted to pursue the meaning of the whole. Mr. 
Kenner has gone far to achieve what he set out to do, make the 
reader see Mr. Pound as a poet possibly great, and certainly impor- 
tant to our time. 
subject—but also that he will have his next book translated into 
English. BonaMy Dosree. 


Vicissitudes of South Bank 


South Bank and Vauxhall. 
London. 
Edited by Sir Howard Roberts and Walter H. Godfrey. 
County Council. 30s.) 


Tue slow but continuous process of tidying up the Surrey bank of 
the Thames has been going on for 85 years. It began with the 
construction of the Albert Embankment in 1866, took an important 
step forward in 1922, when County Hall was completed, and another 
even greater step this year with the extension of the river wall down- 
stream from County Hall to below Waterloo Bridge, the construction 
of the Royal Festival Hall and the clearance and temporary reanima- 
tion of the South Bank exhibition site. The latest volume of the 
L.C.C. Survey of London therefore appears at a moment when the 
character of the area it deals with is changing rapidly ; soon the 
traditional South Bank scenery, comprised of wharves, small streets 
and primitive industrial installations, which most of the pictures in 
the book illustrate, will have disappeared altogether. 

There are more changes to come, and the réle of giving continuity 
to the South Bank landscape is being Jeft to a very few of the present 
‘andmarks—Lambeth Palace certainly, County Hall presumably, St. 
Thomas's Hospital it now appears (the decision has recently been 


It is a helpful, instructive, even an illuminating | 


Mr. Kenner’s conclusion, | 


| 


It is to be hoped that he will write more on this | 


London County Council Survey of | 
Vol. XXIII: Parish of St. Mary, Lambeth. Part 1. | 
(London 
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ESSAYS FROM THE AIR 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


The author has selected twenty-nine of his broadcast talks about! 
places, people, poems and paintings. The talks are as various as 
his interests. 

15s. net 


THE PROSE OF JOHN CLARE 
Edited by J. W. and ANNE TIBBLE 


This is a companion volume to Clare’s Letters, and includes his 
autobiography, as enchanting an account of an English country 
childhood, from a vanished past, as we may ever have. 

Illustrated, 30s. net 


THE LAKE AND THE WOODS 


MIKHAIL PRISHVIN 
Translated from the Russian by W. L. GOODMAN 


Prishvin gives us a series of miniature studies of bird and animal life 
during the course of the seasons, and shows himself as a miniaturist 
of nature, achieving greater depth of reality than most of his 
contemporaries. 

With wood engravings by Brian Hope-Taylor. 


THE DESTINY OF 
ISABELLE EBERHARDT 
CECILY MACKWORTH 


The first English biography of a Russian girl who received an eccentric 
education in Geneva, and lived as an Arab man in North Africa until 
she died at the age of 27 at Ain Sefra in the great flood of 1904. The 
manuscripts of her diaries were discovered among the mud of the 
receding torrent. 

Book Society Recommendation. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF ART 
ARNOLD HAUSER 


This work gives an exhaustive treatment of the relation between 

society and art from the historical point of view and represents an 

endeavour without precedent. There are 145 plates and 1,000 pages. 
In two volumes. £2 2s. net the set 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES 
G. B. HARRISON 


This is the first of three volumes in the course of which Professor| 
Harrison will discuss each of Shakespeare’s plays. 
2/s. net 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


F. W. VAN HEERIKHUIZEN 
Translated by F. G. RENIER and ANNE CLIFF 


21s. net 


Illustrated, 15s. net 


| The author shows that Rilke was a great poet and a representative 


figure of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
25s. net 


THE LIMITS OF ART 


HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 


No anthology of this kind has been attempted before. It is a collection 
of prose and verse which critics, beginning with the ancient Greeks, 
have considered the greatest of their kind, including the judgment 
of the critic. 


1,400 pages. 35s. net 
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A CAMBRIDGE 
CHRISTMAS LIST 





The Literature of the 
Spanish People 


GERALD BRENAN 


*I can conclude only by urging lovers of Spain or of litera- 
ture to read this book with its marvellous insight and 
admirable translations.” CYRIL CONNOLLY in THB 
SUNDAY TIMES. 
‘Highly commended.’ 
SPECTATOR. 

‘A rare achievement...should be the standard work on its 
subject for many years to come.” THE OBSERVER. 

* Nothing else covers the ground in so persuasive and lucid 
@ way.” GEOFFREY BRERETON in THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. 40S. net 


BE. ALLISON PEERS in THE 


Hitler’s Strategy 


P. H. HINSLEY 


The truth about Hitler’s military intentioris as shown in 
German documents, and a close analysis of the arguments 
behind his major decisions. 18s. net 


Parasitic Animals 


GEOFFREY LAPAGE 


‘A most valuable contribution to popular natural history, 
and one which would rejoice the heart of St Francis.’ 
JOHN O’LONDON’S. 21s. net 


The Origin of the Earth 


W. M. SMART 


‘An authoritative, sober, yet eminently readable discussion 
of the most speculative, and thus one of the most interesting 
fields of modern science.’ SCIENCE PROGRESS. 12s.6d. net 


Twilight of the Mughuls 


T. G. SPEAR 


*Dr Spear writes with understanding and sympathy of the 
last hundred years of the Kingdom of Delhi.” MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 


‘An enchanting book.” TIME AND TIDE. 18s. net 


AND 


CHINA TO CHITRAL 


H. W. TILMAN’s report, with 69 photo- 
graphs, of some further travels in Central Asia. 
Ready 23 November. 255. net 
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taken not, as was proposed after the war, to move the hospi i 
out of London), the Surrey shot tower, one hopes, although I 
threatened by the site chosen for the National Theatre. The Red 
Lion brewery (an unusually agreeable building, as several illustrations 
in the book remind us) went last year, and an old, if not very love} 
landmark, Doulton’s factory, is to be demolished next year, We 
have accepted with the best grace we can the somewhat barrack-like 
office blocks built just before the war near the end of Lambeth 
Bridge, and must live in hopes that the new Government offices soon 
to be built downstream from County Hall will be more imaginative 
in their lay-out and more distinguished in their design. 

The material the editors of this volume have assembled is a strange 
and fascinating mixture, because it is only necessary to scratch the 
surface of the somewhat decayed industrial quarter that confronted 
them when they began their work to discover evidence of the extra- 
ordinary variety of its past—of the time, for example, when the 
South Bank was one of London’s entertainment centres. Here were 
Cuper’s and Vauxhall Gardens and Astley’s Circus and the Royal 
Coburg Theatre, of which only the last survives as the Old Vic, 
Much of it was once a highly respectable residential area, and the 
book illustrates many elegant fireplaces, doorways and the like stil] 
to be found in the late Georgian houses in Kennington Road 
Stangate Street, Walnut Tree Walk and elsewhere. 2 

Oddly assorted enterprises once flourished among the South Bank's 
lanes and alleys. These include the botanic gardens opened by 
William Curtis, the author of Flora Londiniensis, in 1779 where 
Waterloo junction now stands, For a guinea a year subscribers were 
entitled to walk in the garden, introduce one stranger and use the 
library ; “ the situation being low renders it peculiarly favourable to 
the growth of aquatic and bog plants.” But ten years later the 
garden was driven elsewhere by the poisonous effluvia of indus- 
trialised London. Near-by were the barge houses where the Lord 
Mayor and the City Livery Companies kept their state barges. There 
were also brewhouses, dyehouses, warehouses, patent shot-works and 
a wine manufactory where, according to Pennant (Some Account of 
London, 1791), “the genial banks of the Thames opposite to our 
capital, yield almost every species of white wine ; and, by a wondrous 
magic, Messrs. Beaufoy pour forth the materials for the rich 
Frontiniac, to the more elegant tables.” 

But perhaps the most notable of all these vanished enterprises 
was Coade’s artificial stone factory, which was situated alongside 
King’s Arms Stairs, on property originally belonging to Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, a short distance downstream from Westminster Bridge. 
The factory was run for 25 years at the end of the eighteenth 
century by the remarkably business-like Mrs. Eleanor Coade, and 
continued after her death in 1796 until the first year of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Coade stone, the formula for which has been lost, 
was in great demand for casting sculpture and architectural orna- 
ments. It was extremely durable, as many London buildings can 
still testify. A catalogue published about 1799 lists stock designs 
by John Bacon, Benjamin West, James Wyatt and others, and con- 
tains an appropriately symbolic frontispiece depicting “ Fire Defend- 
ing Sculpture and Architecture against Time.” The gateway to Syon 
House was advertised as being of Coade stone ; so were the sculp- 
tured lions that crowned the Red Lion Brewery on the South Bank, 
one of which has lately been re-erected at the foot of Waterloo 
Station approach. 

Beside these and other even more obscure episodes in the history 
of the South Bank, this volume describes the famous monuments 
of the district, such as Lambeth Palace and the old Waterloo Bridge, 
with full architectural detail. With the exception of a vulgarly 
drawn jacket the illustrations are well chosen and reproduced, and 
the whole work shows the care and scholarship we have come to 
expect from this series. J. M. RIcHARDs. 


The Duke and the Actress 


Mrs. Jordan and Her Family: Being the Unpublished Correspondence 
of Mrs, Jordan and the Duke of Clarence, later William IV. Edited 
by A. Aspinall. (Arthur Barker. 308.) 

Tuts substantial volume tells us a good deal more about Mrs. Jordan 

than we have known hitherto, and most of what it tells us is to her 

credit. Her affectionate loyalty to the Duke of Clarence, with whom 
she lived a life of “ blameless irregularity” for twenty years, and 
her devotion to the interests of her numerous illegitimate children, 
are finally established beyond question. There are, it is true, certain 


aspects of her character revealed by her letters which are less attrac- 


tive: she had, clearly, a very high opinion of herself as an actress; 
she had, apparently, not many good words to say for her theatrical 
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rivals and colleagues; and she was, obviously, obsessed by the 
pecuniary rewards of her profession, which in her case were large. 
In mitigation it must be remembered that she did enjoy more popu- 
Jarity than any other comedienne of her time, that men of taste like 
Hazlitt, Hunt and Lamb admired her acting enormously (her stage 
Jaughter, said Hunt, “ breaks in and about her words, like sparkles 
of bubbling water ; and when the whole stream comes out nothing 
can be fuller of heart and soul”), while her pre-occupation with 
money—like her continual financial difficulties—can be largely attri- 
buted to the almost reckless generosity with which she spent it, 
especially in support of her three daughters by Richard Daly and 
Richard Ford. Few who read these letters would now wish to cast 
the first stone at Dorothy Jordan. She led by conventional standards 
an immoral life, but it was also in many respects an unfortunate 
life, and she had enough natural benevolence for her to stand out 
in retrospect like a good deed in what was certainly a naughty and 
sordid world. 

All this does not mean that many people will want to do more 
than dip into these letters here and there. They are, in fact, often 
rather dull, and repetitive in their details of theatrical tours and 
family troubles. However, they have their historical value, as any 
new material concerning the life of one of the Kings of England 
(even one of the less important kings, like William IV) must have, 
and Professor Aspinall deserves to be congratulated on the diligence 
with which he has assembled them from the collections belonging to 
the Earl of Munster and the Huntington Library, California. He has 
added careful notes and introductions which carry Mrs. Jordan's 
story from 1790 until within a year or so of her death in 1816. 
He has not taken from Boaden the remarkable statement that the 
scene of her seduction by Daly “is still pointed out with strong 
shudders near Limerick,” or from the biography of “ A Confidential 
Friend * the declaration that “So unostentatious and truly domestic 
were the habits of Mrs. Jordan, after her new and exalted connec- 
tion, that we have frequently witnessed her arrival, in a plain yellow 
chariot, at Miss Tuting’s, a milliner in St. James’s Street, where she 
would alight with an infant in her arms; and during her stay, 
frequently change the linen of the little one in the shop, while freely 
conversing with the person in attendance to wait upon customers.” 
But then Professor Aspinall is a sober professional historian, and 
may be forgiven for avoiding the tittle-tattle which is the delight of 
his “literary” brethren. And there is, anyway, more than enough 
gossip in the letters themselves. 

He and his publisher cannot be as easily excused for the sub-title 
of his book, which is quite misleading if it suggests—as I think it 
does—that the Duke's side of the correspondence between him and 
Mrs. Jordan is now revealed. In fact, there appears to be only 
one letter from the Duke to Mrs. Jordan in the whole book (and 
this is taken from a manuscript which the editor admits he has 
not seen). The bulk of the letters are Mrs. Jordan's, mostly to the 
Duke but also to her son George FitzClarence and other correspon- 
dents. The Duke’s letters are primarily to this same son George, 
to his banker Thomas Coutts, and to his legal adviser William Adam 
(beth of whom he must have worried considerably), but there are 
also some letters of his to Lady de Crespigny, the aunt of Catherine 
Tylney-Long, the heiress whom he unsuccessfully courted after his 
separation from Mrs. Jordan. These last, with their references to 
“the lovely little nice angel” with “her beautiful little feet” and 
“her dear little eyes,” make William appear more like a fantastic 
cross-gartered lover from one of Mrs. Jordan’s comedies than the 
dignified sailor officially presented by Archer Shee at the National 
Portrait Gallery. They are undoubtedly the highlights of the book, 
though Mrs. Jordan has her flashes, as when she advises parents not 
to put their daughters on the stage (“if admired, how dangerous ; if 
neglected, how wretched “) or discusses the two great advantages of 
her lady's maid—that “ she is very attentive and very ugly.” “ Per- 
haps the latter qualification you may not think so necessary,” she 
tells the Duke, “ but that is the very reason that I do. This is, 
I believe, one of the points on which the master and mistress seldom 
aprce. - 

One thing that clearly emerges is that Mrs. Jordan and the Duke 
were well suited to each other ; they had a fund of coarse geniality 
ncommon. If the Duke had not been a member of the Royal 
Family, it is probable that they would have made a respectable 
Marriage and lived together happily ever after. These letters also 
provide an answer to Peter Pindar’s verse : — 

“As Jordan's high and mighty squire 
Her playhouse profits deigns to skim ; 
Some folks audaciously inquire: 

If he keeps her, or she keeps him?” 
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ARTHUR BRYANT 


HISTORIAN’S HOLIDAY. A limited edition 
of the famous historian’s writings in holiday 
mood. Reminiscing on widely different pursuits 
and pleasures, his topics range from the familiar 
such as Cricket, Oxford, and Catching Trains 
to the strongly individual habits of his cat and 
dog, or having one’s hair cut by a master of that 
art. Along with these are some pleasant excur- 
sions into the less grimly exploited fields of history. 

2ls. 


NEW NOVELS 


Margery Sharp ise uLtywnite 


“For those who enjoy spiced comedy, turns of 
phrase as neat as the flick of a tennis player’s wrist, 
and a gentle satire that wheedles celebration out of 
you before you know it, there is Margery Sharp’s 
delicious Lise Lillywhite.”—jonn oLonvon’s. 10s. 6d. 


John Brophy turn tne key sort.y 


We follow the individual but complementary 
stories of three women released on the same day 
from a London prison in a novel that reveals new 
powers in this already distinguished author. 

10s. 6d, 


Tales of the South Pacific 


The Pulitzer Prize winning novel by JAMES A, 
MICHENER On which the musical play (now 
running at Drury Lane) is based. Nearly two 
million copies of this book have been sold in 
America. 12s. 6d. 


* By the author of ‘London Belongs to Me’ 


NORMAN COLLINS 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
**A genuine spellbinder.’’°_joun CONNELL 


“What novelist today would dare to play a 
new variation on the pathetic theme of two little 
orphans? When two such highly individual 
amusing and determined orphans as Ginger an 

Sweetie come on the scenes, it turns out to be 9 
very good theme indeed. It is one of those can’t4 
put-it-down books, a happy book.”’_-c. v. wevawoop, 


15k 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BEYOND THE NIGER 


Sylvia Leith- Ross 
This travel book for children is about the real 
Africa, behind the corrugated-iron modernity 
of the coast, and it is magnificently written by 
an author who has Nigeria in her bones. 
7s. 6d. net 


y bl % J a 
WALL OF SPEARS 
Mildred Cable & 

Francesca French 
A book full of strange stories about demons and 
brigands, the Great Wall of China, the Summer 
Palace of Gobi, and the caravans which crawl 
along the Old Silk road from Siam to the 


Russian border. 
8s. 6d. net 


MOUNTAIN MYSTERY 


Mary Dunn 


A family adventure story by the author of Mossy 

Green Theatre, set in the Cader Idris country— 

a thrilling mystery with an authentic back- 

ground. The drawings are by Peggy Fortnum., 
8s. 6d. net 


THE ENORMOUS 
APPLE PIE 
Diana Ross 


This enchanting book is set in a timeless land 
where live Miss Pussy, who is no stranger, for 
many stories about her have been broadcast, and 
the impudent monkey Jackanapes. They wear 
beautiful clothes, they talk in lovely words ; 
and they do wonderful things, charged and 
surcharged with magic. 
Ss. 6d. net 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
Kathleen Stokes 


In this fine story Joan of Are lives again as the 
simple peasant girl in whose heart the Voices of 
God speak, and as the soldier who, in shining 
armour, outwits the enemies of France and rides 
with her King to see him crowned. Here, too, 
is Joan, betrayed and a prisoner, ending her 
short and glorious life bewildered, alone, but 
unafraid; named by her friends and enemies, 
the Maid; named by her country, Saint Joan, 
8s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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That Mrs. Jordan, in the friendliest spirit, did provide the Duk 
with considerable sums of money is perfectly clear; but it is al ; 
clear that the Duke made very adequate financial provision for 7 
both during their association and afterwards. 
her own extravagance and generosity. 

In his introduction Professor Aspinall touches on an interestig 
matter which I hope that he will soon be abie to clear up, once at 
for all—the question of the alleged secret marriage between Prince 
William (as he then was) and Caroline von Linsingen. He says that 
he has been informed that “ documents proving the marriage are in 
the possession of the present head of the Linsingen family in 
Germany, but that permission to see them is at present withheld” 
Why is it withheld? Perhaps because the documents are as bogus 
as those on the same subject “ discovered among the literary remains 
of Baron Reichenbach” appeared to be when they were published 
by Sonnenschein and Allen in 1880 (though it is true that the letters 
to Lady de Crespigny now printed make even William’s extra- 
ordinary alleged love-letter to Caroline seem almost plausible), But 
the dates for the Linsingen romance were given in the Sonnenschein 
and Allen book as 1790-92, when William and Mrs. Jordan were 
already passionately involved with each other, as Professor Aspinall’s 
volume shows, and the odds against the Linsingen marriage will 
remain lengthy unless Professor Aspinall, by persevering applica- 
tion, can obtain new and convincing evidence. No one could be 
better fitted for the task. Derek Hupson. 


her, 
She suffered from 


Norman Angell Takes Stock 


After All. 


ton, 


The autobiography al Sir Norman Angell, (Hamish Hamil. 


18s.) 


IF admirers of the life work of Norman Angell have had to wait till 
the eve of his seventy-seventh birthday for his autobiography, they 
have been amply repaid for their patience in After All. Few men 
have had richer material to draw on; his story is an absorbing one 
and this volume will be essential to all who desire to study the 
political history of the first half of the twentieth century. I found 
it as enthralling as any novel, and it helped me to recapture much 
of the feeling of excitement which members of my generation experi- 
enced when the slender pamphlet Europe's Optical Illusion first 
appeared in 1908. 

The author has most vividly told the story of his early years, never 
before recorded, as far as I am aware. The scene opens in the 
garden of his Lincolnshire home, as a youth of seventeen, weary of 
the Europe in which he lived, was eating chocolate creams under 
the trees and re-reading John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty and 
taking stock of his career and prospects. Before his fifteenth birth- 
day Angell had already written for newspapers ; he had seen some- 
thing of life in his own country, France and Switzerland. At the 
age of twelve Ralph Norman Angell Lane (he later changed his 
name by deed poll) had been sent by his father to the /ycée at St 
Omer for instruction. As the result of an accident the boy found 
himself in the school hospital for a couple of weeks with only French 
books at hand. The only English book available, produced by his 
doctor, was Mill’s essay On Liberty—a book which was to have so 
great an influence on his mind. It was not the book a young invalid 
would have chosen but there was no alternative. The boy plunged 
into it. Writing in the third person in the first chapter, the author 
thus records an event which was to start him in search of “a sort 
of moral and intellectual North-West Passage” : “ Finding that to 
read a ‘light’ book appropriate to his age in a half-known tongue 
demanded continuous reference to the dictionary and was thereby 
more a labour than the reading of a ‘heavy’ book in a language 
with which he was familiar, he persisted in the reading of that 
supreme masterpiece of English political literature, with the result 
that before he was half-way through the reading of the book that 
English boy was in a state of intense intellectual excitement with a 
new world of thought and speculation opened to him.” 

The record of the author’s seven years in California is arresting. 
They were years full of adventure, discomfort, danger, but they 
enabled him to mix freely with those who worked with their hands, 
to which experience he attributes his understanding of the outlook 
of the trades unionist. In turn he was farm-hand, cowboy, team- 
driver and ploughman. “I could say,” he writes, “at the end of 
about five years that for five years I had not slept between blankets 
He shares his hopes and disappointments with the reader in his 
gallant attempt to gain his living in the open spaces of the New 
World. Of the soothing effect of repetitive work Norman Angell 
writes: “ Occasionally | was put on to plough with a gang plough 
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(one with several shares, sometimes as many as eight or ten, driven 
jn those days not by tractors but a team of six or eight mules of 
horses). The job was to walk all day long behind the plough watch- 
ing the waves of freshly turned earth fall into place. The effect 
was hypnotic and soothing. A year or two later, when my attempts 
to’become myself a ranch-owner had resulted in problems of debt 
and crop failures, it was an immense relief to leave town and its 
creditors and law cases behind and in the morning air to hitch up a 
team and have nothing more to do or think about than to watch 
the earth fall in waves along the furrows.” 

After the seven years in America—during the last months he 
served as a reporter on the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle and 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat—which had begun with high hopes 
and ended in failure and a very natural sense of injustice, when his 
homestead claim was disallowed, Angell decided to return to Europe, 
and within a couple of weeks obtained a job on a Paris newspaper, 
where with a salary of two hundred and fifty francs a month (£10 
gold), to be raised within a few weeks ta three hundred francs, he 
was able to live in comparative luxury. His progress was rapid. 
Soon he became editor of the Daily Messenger, successor to 
Galignani’s Messenger, and wrote a daily feature for the Eclair and 
acted as correspondent for a group of American papers. His job 
in the dingy Paris street had provided him with peace, security and 
prosperity, and he could afford to look back almost dispassionately 
at the nagging anxiety of life on his ranch with its droughts, crop 
failures and debts. At the end of five years Angell went to London 
to try to interest Northcliffe in the moribund Messenger, which 
urgently needed fresh capital. Nothing came of this particular 
attempt, and the, Messenger had to be closed down. Eighteen months 
later Angell was offered by Northcliffe the job of establishing the 
Continental Edition of the Daily Mail, with an entirely free hand. 
Northcliffe never made a wiser appointment, and before long the 
new paper was successfully established. 

In 1908 the managing-director of the Paris Daily Mail, in order 
to keep his political writings distinct from his position on the Paris 
Daily Mail, wrote a modest pamphlet Europe's Optical Illusion, 
signing it “ Norman Angell,” two of his baptismal names. Publishers 
were not interested in a short book about peace and an attempt 
to prepare the way for a better understanding with Germany, so the 
author produced the pamphlet at his own expense. He sent out a 
hundred copies for review, but nothing happened. As a final effort 
he sent a further two or three hundred copies to men concerned 
with politics in Great Britain, France and Germany. There was still 
more waiting, and then one day, when the author was lunching with 
some newspaper colleagues, one of them, unaware that Ralph Lane 
and Norman Angell were one and the same person, asked him, 
“Have you seen a book called Europe's Optical Illusion?” 
Angell then wrote a line to H. W. Massingham, the editor of the 
Nation, and asked him to glance at the book. Then the miracle, 





which unsuccessful authors have dreamt about, took place. H. N. | 


Brailsford wrote a two-page article in the Nation. Within a few 


months many other reviews and articles appeared, and all Europe | 


been translated into 


was discussing the pamphlet. It had soon 
“ something in politics 


twenty languages. Lord Esher regarded it as 
comparable to The Origin of Species in biology ~ 
doubted whether any man since the days of Tom Paine had written 
a pamphlet comparable to it. 

In 1912 the author retired from his directorship of the Paris 


and Brailsford | 


Daily Mail, and decided to devote himself to the furtherance of his 


moyement, for “ Norman Angell groups and study circles” were 


springing up throughout Great Britain, and to carry on an agitation | 


to prevent the outbreak of war in Europe. 
book contains a delightful account of the author's “escape” to 


The latter half of the | 


Northey Island, near Maldon, in Essex, in the estuary of the River | 


Blackwater, which was to be his home and retreat from necessary 
social claims and committees for many years. On one oceasion he 
arrived to find his island in a state of uproar. The bailiff was 
barricaded in the cottage, around which marched two discontented 
werkmen with shotguns, loudly proclaiming their intention to “ do 


in® the people inside the cottage “even if we swing for it,” events | 


which caused his secretary to observe, “It’s evident we shall have 
to get back to London for a little peace and quiet.” 

I do not think that anyone, whatever his political views, van read 
this story without a sense of the deep obligation owed to the writer 
by all who work for international understanding. How much the 
thinking of our generation has been influenced by Norman Angell 
it is hard to assess. Much of his thesis which stirred public opinion 
SO deep] 
imernational 


thinking. EVELYN WRENCH. 


forty years ago has now become the accepted basis of | 
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New Novels by Famous Writers 





CHARLES MORGAN 
A BREEZE OF MORNING 


“A wise, beautiful and profoundly satisfying achievement. 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). ‘“* Mr. Morgan’s scrupulous 
and graceful style has seldom been shown to greater advant- 
age.” L. P. Hartiey (Sunday Times). . 6d. 


HOWARD CLEWES 
THB LONG MEMORY 


Book Society Choice. “It is a compelling story, the 
characters being few and strongly drawn, the action con- 


tinuous, the atmosphere full of suspense.” Guy RAMsEY 
(Daily Telegraph). 10s. 6d. 


MAZO JAMES 
DE LA ROCHE HILTON 


RENNY’S MOR NING 
DAUGHTER JOURNEY 


” 


The twelfth book in the The love story of an 

chronicles of the famous actress and a Hollywood 

Whiteoak family. 12s. 6d. producer. 12s. 6d. 
Se. FF 


A. L. ROWSE 
THE ENGLISH PAST 


“In its peculiar poignancy and nostalgic richness it conveys 
a feeling for the past similar to that expressed in poetic 
form by T. S. Eliot in his Four Quartets.” The Scotsman. 


15s. 
VERA BRITTAIN 
SEARCH AFTER SUNRISE 


A distinguished writer's first-hand impressions of the present 
Indian renaissance. Her lively and dramatic record is 
dominated by three personalities—Gandhi, Nehru and 
Tagore. 15s. 


x k * 


RUMER GODDEN 
THE MOUSEWIFE 


A delightful book for children by a gifted and versatile 
writer. With drawings by William Péne du Bois, which 
capture the mood of the story with rare understanding. 6s. 


MACMILLAN 


+ 
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or The Mind-Sweepers 


A. P. HERBERT 
*Uproariously funny.’— Daily Dispatch 
*A highly enjoyable piece of sustained buffoon- 
ery."—Sunday Times 
*A riotously enjoyable extravaganza.” 

-— Daily Graphic. 


® 
DIZZY 


The Life and Nature of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield 


HESKETH PEARSON 
‘Peppered with the wit and wisdom of this re- 
markable man . . . Disraeli comes to life in a way 
not evoked by the official biographies.” — Daily 
Mail. Book Society Recommendation. 

Illustrated 21s, 


BLACK SUNRISE 


The Life and Times of Mulai Ismail, Emperor 
of Morocco, 1672-1727 


WILFRID BLUNT 


*A wholly fascinating book about one of the 
most extreme sadists who can ever have accepted 
a position of power. Yet he was an able adminis- 
trator... Mr. Blunt makes this amazing man 
live by the vividness of his descriptive writing.’ 
Reuter. Illustrated 21s. 


TRISH NATIONALISM 
AND BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


E. STRAUSS 


This study of the Irish Nationalist movement 
examines the social forces behind the ceaseless 
agitation in Ireland from the 18th to the 20th 
century, and gives an account of the remarkable 
influence of the Irish question on the political 
development of Great Britain. 2s. 


THE HAND IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


DR. CHARLOTTE WOLFF 


A pioneer work which represents a considerable 
advance on the author’s earlier book The Human 
Hand. Dr. Woolf has madeuse of extensive studies 
in mental hospitals, clinics and in ordinary and 
approved schools in establishing the difference 
between the hands of normal and abnormal per- 
sonalities. 24 collotype plates. 32s. 6d. 
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A Classical Romanticist 


Berlioz and the Romantic Century. By Jacques Barzun. 
2 volumes, 3 guineas the set.) 


(Gollancz, 


JACQUES BARZUN is a distinguished historian who has worked mainly 
in the field of nineteenth-century studies; he is also an ardent 
Berliozian. His two dominant interests have combined to produce 
a book equally important for the understanding of Berlioz and for 
the understanding of the ninéteenth century. Mr. Barzun’s subtle 
analysis of the nature of nineteenth-century romanticism goes far 
to explain why Berlioz’s music has been viewed by academic 
musicians and critics—though not by composers—with such scant 
comprehension. On the other hand his account of Berlioz’s life and 
work reveals that the features which seem to give Berlioz so unique 
a position in his epoch are in fact those which make him the age’s 
most profoundly representative figure. 

Conventional notions of romanticism are partial and even mis- 
leading ; for while it was indeed a bursting of the dykes it implied 
too a renewed—and‘a wider—respect for the past. The artist ag 
hero must be opposed to the commercialisation and philistinism of 
the time; yet, although as hero he must destroy, as artist he must 
order and create. Berlioz was born at a time when artists still came 
from a ruling class and inherited a sense of the dignity of their 
calling and a consciousness of self-dedication to the service of man- 
kind. He could side with the people in fighting bourgeois philistinism, 
and could write for them works inciting to mass revolutionary 
fervour. Yet as an artist he had to do this in the interests of classical 
order and the aristocratic virtues ; and he was to see that the rule 
of the people meant the destruction of all he held dear. Similarly 
he could manifest deep religious feeling which was reconcilable with 
intellectual scepticism. He could find God in Shakespeare’s abundant 
vitality while deploring a faith which in his day could reduce spiritual 
experience to a matter of rapped tables. 

Berlioz’s apparently paradoxical combination of intense indi- 
vidualism with a developed social and religious sense conditions the 
very nature of his art and makes him, in Mr. Barzun’s view, more 
deeply and comprehensively expressive of nineteenth-century Europe 
than Wagner, in whom individualism runs wild. Wagner aims at 
subjective drama, Berlioz at objective. Berlioz himself thought that 
Wagner's leit-motiv technique discouraged continuity of melodic line 
and substituted literary in place of musical principles of structure. 
He insisted that the artist must keep his distance from his subject 
if he is to express it in convincingly artistic terms ; and the more 
fiery the subject the cooler must the artist's approach be. Thus while 
Wagner’s mature music makes a direct assault on the listener's nerves 
and even his body, Berlioz’s works through the imagination and the 
intellect. Wagner is emotional and sensual ; Berlioz passionate and 
sensuous. Wagner works by harmonic tension and the physical 
impact of orchestral sound, Berlioz by finely developed melodic line 
in an orchestral counterpoint of almost chamber-music-like 
translucency. 

Berlioz’s desire, whether in stage works or in dramatic symphonies, 
is always to follow Gluck and Beethoven—and the classical tradition 
—in making drama inherent in musical form itself, rather than 
dependent on verbal and theatrical elements. He wishes to be 
“ expressive and truthful, without ceasing to be a musician. If one 
reflects that Berlioz was the only man of his time to realise the 
significance of Beethoven's attempt in his last quartets to recreate 
form by a technique of melodic generation instead of tonal architec- 
ture, one can see what Mr. Barzun has in mind in considering 
Berlioz the supreme figure in European music after Beethoven. 
Certainly it is true that the titanic creative onslaught of Wagner's 
personality has exhausted itself. Composers today may admire 
Wagner's music intensely, but they would hardly claim to get much 
from him in their capacity as composers. From Berlioz they are 
still learning, today even more than fifty years ago. 

Those passages in Mr. Barzun’s book which deal with cultural 
history are consistently illuminating. They give us fresh insight into 
the complex springs of romanticism ; and they help us to listen to 
Berlioz’s music more sensitively. The chapters dealing specifically 
with the works are less satisfactory. They admirably analyse the 


| nature of and the reasons for current misconceptions about Berlioz 


| generalised. They do not attempt 


music; but their positive account of his style is disappointingly 
no one as yet has attempted—a 
hich make a Berliozian melody 
riginal yet 
ipositions. 


detailed assessment of the features w 
so and not otherwise ; nor do they demonstrate Berlioz’s 0 
logical formal processes as they function in particular con 
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The book would have been more forceful, and not less comprehen- 
sive and definitive, if it had been at least a third shorter ; the space 
Cz, saved could profitably have been devoted to some such positive 
commentary, with illustrations in music type. 
‘ As it stands, however, this is a book to be grateful for. It is the | 
vinly product of a richly civilised mind which can express itself with | 
dent darity and grace. The appendix fisting the errors in the “ authorita- | 
duce tive” edition is also a first-class piece gf work; the mammoth | 
h-. bibliography will be indispensable to all future students of Berlioz. | 
| far WILFRID MELLERS | 
mic 
po . H. WARNER ALLEN CECIL 
- The Awakening WOODHAM SMITH 
que 
ge's Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Natural Florence 
Woodward and Rohan Butler, assisted by Margaret Lambert. (Third Red Wines 
lied Series. Vol. IV. H.M.S.O. 363s.) “4 Nightingale 
| Tuis illuminating and interesting volume covers the period between | ‘4 h 1. Tiles. 154. 
a the middle of January and the beginning of April, 1939. During it the eee ™ 
nust British Government gradually realised what they had done by acting 
ame as accomplices in the destruction of Czechoslovakia. The German 
heir occupation of the country at last compelled even the most trustful KATHERINE EVERETT | Fiction | 
ans to admit the truth. The Government then tried to reconstruct the Walk hM 
; system of collective security which they had themselves deliberately a wit e 
a destroyed. But little wisdom was shown in the process which in the BLLIOTT ARNOLD 
ical end relegated Russia to a secondary position in order that Poland 12s. 6d. 
rule and Rumania might consent to enter into treaties with Britain and Walk 
arly France. It may be doubted if the Soviet Union would, after Munich, 
vith have carried out a combined policy. Nevertheless, her statesmen With the Devil 
i were ready to join in a declaration against the common enemy, and 
er the refusal of the British and French to do so because of Polish EB. W. FORDHAM oe 
objections showed the limits of their understanding. Notabl 
ndi- It is interesting to compare the time and intensity of the awakening otable 
the in different individuals. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Neville Henderson = i i 
be persisted in their absurd optimism almost to the end. In response X-Examinations PATRICK HAMILTON 
to the latter’s promptings, the Prime Minister was writing as late 3rd printing. 12s. 6d. 4 
oe as February 19th of disarmament discussions and building the ’ The West Pier 
that bridge between Paris and Rome. Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, sent to 10s. 6d. 
line prepare the ground for commercial discussions between Britain 
e and Germany, described complacently on February 24th how he : ss 
sect had pleased Goering by telling him that Germany had in Czecho- M. HAWORTH SOOT 
slovakia already won “a bloodless Austerlitz ” over Russia. Even as BARA 
hile date as March 24th the Earl of Perth was urging from Rome that The Hydrangeas —- 
ves we must not enter into any arrangement with the Soviet Union lest Illustrated. 253 
the Italy should be driven further into co-operation with Germany. ; i God’s 
and But others were now fully disillusionéd, and they included Lord * 
ical Halifax, who warned Sir Neville Henderson that he himself did Stepchildren 
line not share the Prime Minister’s optimism. Even Henderson himself, ss 
like on March 10th, at last gave a warning, and, as Sir Orme Sargent KATHERINE New edition, 128, 
pointed out, “ for the first time recognises the possibility that Herr MANSFIELD’S 
ies, Hitler may seek adventure.” What, then, was to be done? The 
ion Soviet Union suggested a conference of Britain, France and Russia, Letters 
han together with Poland and Rumania, the Powers most likely to be the Fi GUY RAWLENCE 
be next victims. The British Government refused this offer for reasons to John Middleton Murry P 
one which obviously did not disclose all their mind. One was the im- UI L 45 The Passing Day 
the possibility of finding a responsible minister to attend it! They a 10s. 6d 
sate substituted the idea of a joint declaration by the Powers concerned, ‘iia 
tec and when Poland objected to associating herself with the Soviet 
ing — informed the latter that she must be left out. No wonder 
en. itvinov, in a bitter interview with the British Ambassador, said CORNELIA OTIS 
pers Russia would probably remain neutral. It may very well be that, SKINNER DAMON RUNYON 
rire as Sir William Leeds, in a series of incisive telegrams, surmised, the 
uch Politbureau had already decided not to do very much. But it was Nuts in M The Turps 
are certainly given every excuse to take the line it did. uts in ay Wilustrated. 12s. 6d. 
In all this the British Government were consistently supported by Jilustrated. 12s. 6d, 
iral M. Bonnet. Meanwhile, Britain expressed her uneasiness that France 
nto could not produce more aeroplanes, while France urged the necessity 
to ‘ conscription in Britain. Neither had — confidence “s pipe AUBREY 
ll overnments whose co-operation they had preferred to that of the | - , 
the Soviet Union. The position of Rumania was compromised by an | W. J. DANVERS-WALKER 
02'3 unauthorised act of M. Tilea, which his Government had to disown. TAYLOR-WHITEHEAD 
ely So little was M. Beck trusted that M. Léger said that he could never Heaven and 
—4 de sure that French representations reached the Polish Government xembour . 
ody in the form in which they were made. France also disliked British Luxe s Charing Cross 
yet pressure to come to terms with Italy, of whose relations with Ger- Map. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
ns, many she had a far better appreciation than that held by our repre- | 
sentatives at Rome. Diplomatically, the situation was, indeed, in the = 
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Lansbury 


By his son-in-law 
RAYMOND 
POSTGATE 


Illustrated, 21s. net 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
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The first two volumes 
in our new series, MEN AND Books. 
Just published, each, 10s. 6d. net 
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A wickedly witty satire 
10s. 6d. net 


Selling merrily! 
STELLA GIBBONS 


The Swiss Summer 


Her best since Cold Comfort Farm 
332 pages, 12s. 6d. net 
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greatest confusion. But so far as British statesmen and officials were 
concerned, the necessity of resisting Hitler was now fully realised, 
The British Military Attaché in Berlin even advocated an immediatg 
declaration of war before the Nazi air armaments reached thei 
CHARLES Weasrer, 


The Life of a Singer 


Fifty Years of Song. By Peter Dawson. (Hutchinson, 


1538.) 

“THere is a little ego in all of us,” Mr. Dawson observes dig. 
armingly. We will not contradict him, but his book is so sincers 
a thanksgiving for a happy and successful career that no one is 
likely to complain. A singer who in his seventieth year sings with 
a freedom, a steadiness and a quality of tone that would do credit 
to a man of thirty, has something to be proud of. Battistini, Journet, 
Vanni-Marcoux, Ben Davies, Henschel all kept their powers well 
past an age that leaves most singers voiceless. Only perfect tech. 
nique, robust health, and the good sense to preserve it, can yield 
such dividends ; and Peter Dawson could say with Battistini that 
he has sung always on the interest of his voice, never on the capital, 

Born in Australia of Scottish parents, Peter Dawson had his first 
lessons in Scotland. Leaving Santley, his second teacher, with a 
range from Eb to D, he was approached by the Russian teacher 
Kantorez, who extended it upwards to A. This unusual compass 
meant an unusually wide range of work, and his clear diction, 
modelled on that of Denis O'Sullivan, made him a success both on 
the halls and on gramophone records. Since 1904 he has recorded 
three thousand five hundred titles, many of them several times over, 
and under more than one name. (At last I know who Will Strong 
was!) Gramophone enthusiasts will be fascinated by his account 
of the early days of recording. There is so much sound sense in 
his writing, and he tells so many good stories, that this bustling, 
outspoken book should have a success with many kinds of reader, 
No singer of our time has had so wide a repertoire. People who 
know him only as a singer who can top the bill at the Palladium 
will be surprised at the Lieder programme which he chose for his 
first recital at the Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Dawson does not like conductors and keeps a stern eye 
on accompanists. Among his other dislikes are crooners and the 
kind of people who used to shine in the Indian Civil Service. His 
travels have taken him into strange places, in which the catapult 
which he always carries has sometimes come in handy. His memory 
is not always accurate, and it is a pity he did not get someone to 
read the proofs. The row he describes on page 138 took place 


| between McCormack and Kirkby Lunn, not Melba, who was an 


amused spectator. The three of them, with Sammarco, had come 
to record the quartette from Rigoletto, and, after the quarrel, Edna 
Thornton was hurriedly sent for to take Kirkby Lunn’s place. The 
Low Back'd Car is misquoted, Molly Brannigan called out of her 
name, Albert Coates, after some spirited appearances in his own 
right, stands in for the tenor John: “ The Calf of Gold” aria from 
Faust becomes “ The Cloth-of Gold”: Alfred O’Shea, Somervell, 
Eddie McGoorty, Sammarco, Toscanini, Foli, Maurice D'Oisly, 
Fritz Brase are all misspelt. But these are trivial flaws in a lively, 
interesting, often valuable book, the life-story of a fine singer and 
a warm-hearted, fearless, and likeable man. 
L. A. G. Strona. 


Itineraries 
Travellers in Eighteenth-Century England. By Rosam mcd Bayne- 
Powell. (Murray. 18s.) 


Journeys in England. Aa Anthology edited by Jack Siemon. 


(Odhams Press. 13.) 
Miss BAYNE-PoweLL would perhaps have been more accurate had 


| she called her latest book Travelling in Eighteenth-Century England, 


since she describes, not the people who travelled here two hundred 
years ago, but the conditions they met with on their journeys. The 
travellers, most of whom are foreign, merely provide the evidence 
about our inns, roads, coaches, countryside and character. Thers 
is an advantage in this approach from outside. For although 
foreigners are not necessarily more accurate judges of our country 
and character than we are—they have their own prejudices, and 
much depends on whether they were well or badly treated during 


| their stay—they do not always choose the same things to admire of 


criticise as we do. Since nowhere else in Europe in the eighteenth 
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BALLET Complete Book 


of Ballets 


Cc. W. BEAUMONT 


New and revised impression of this standard 
work with additional material. 42s, 


WARS The Sultan’s 


Renegade 


MIKA WALTARI 


\ 
\ 


in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent. 
15s. 


) 


A worthy successor to Sinuhe the Egyptian set 


JOKES | 


Fractured French 


PEARSON & TAYLOR 


nitely not for the prudish. 6s. 


A= PUTNAMR RRS 


What shall | give? 


THRILLERS! 


By the author of over 40 books on ghostlore and the 
macabre 


ELLIOTT O’DONNELL’S 
Ghosts With a Purpose 


proves that ghosts do not always haunt without reason 
and the country where some of his tales have their 

origin will be familiar to many a reader, 
Ready Nov. 29. 5s. 


A phrase book for the unwary, but defi- 











Haunied Britain 
Also by ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


“. . . guaranteed to make the lankest hair stand on 


end.”"—Sunday Empire News. 
“. . . makes our flesh creep most deliciously.”—News 
Chronicle. 15s. 


Prince of Darkness 
An Anthology of Witchcraft, edited by 
GERALD VERNER 


“T think I shall just say that all these things scare me 
to death.”—James Agate, Daily Express. 7s. 6d. 


47, Prince’s Gate RREDEIR London, s.w7 
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¥ 
A Christmas Book 
Ed. D, B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine 
Ballads, Chronicles, Songs, Stories, Poems, Carols, Recipes, and Anecdotes» 
conveying the true spirit of the old festival, the ‘trinity of cating, drinking, 
and praying.’ Revised edition, with 4 new colour plates. 15s. net 


Family Reunion OGDEN NASH 


Verses by ‘the most comic of all comic poets alive,’ woven into a recognizably 
irregular pattern of family life. 8s. 6d. net 


Sweet Cork of thee ROBERT GIBBINGS 


Published in the summer, Robert Gibbings’s new book has gone from 
strength to strength, and will be among the leading Christmas gift books. 
75 wood engravings and a coloured frontispiece by the author. 16s. net 


Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Quotations & Proverbs D. C. BROWNING 


Entirely new work containing over 10,000 Quotations and Proverbs with a 
full Index, in about 800 pages. ‘Phenomenally cheap... clearly destined 
for indispensability.’ JOHN HADFIELD, Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 


The Betrothed ALESSANDRO MANZONI 
A classic which is among the best sellers of to-day. ‘A love story and an 
historical study of seventeenth-century Europe . . . a crowded picture of life 
with its cruelty and jokes . . . a great novel.’ JOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph. 
New translation by ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 600 pages. 15s. net 


Hugo Welf By FRANK WALKER 


Definitive study of the life and work of the master song-composer, including 
many new documents and unpublished letters. 528 pages. Illustrated. 


36s. net 
The Arm of Mrs. Egan W. F. HARVEY 
AND OTHER STRANGE STORIES 


By the author of The Beast with Five Fingers. ‘The late Dr. Harvey wrote 
famous horror short stories. The new collection is not, like many pos- 
thumous volumes, disappointing. Dr. Harvey was a kind of macabre 
Gissing.” JOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net 


The Alpine Annual Il 


The second volume of this yearly series, containing all the best features of 
the contributions to the 1950 issues of the Alpine Journal. Ed. by T. GRAHAM 
BROWN. With coloured frontispiece and 28 pages of plates. 30s. net 








Coming November 22 


The Scottish Himalayan Expedition 
W. H. MURRAY 


By the author of Mountaineering in Scotland. Full story of the Himalayan 
Expedition carried out last year by four Scots mountaineers. With 36 
pages of photographs, including 4 in colour. 30s. net 


Paloma Mrs. ROBERT HENREY 


In Paloma the author turns from her autobiographical The Little Madeleine, 
revealing a new facet of her literary skill. ‘Unique, moving biographical 
study of a most unusual woman, inhabitant of Soho, ex-Gaiety girl, and 
native of Burgundy.’ NANCY SPAIN, Good Housekeeping. 15s. net 


Winter and Spring Flowers CONSTANCE SPRY 


The companion volume to the successful Summer and Autumn Flower, 
completing the magnificent new flower arrangements by ‘the acknowledged 
authority on this art’ (Observer). With 36 pages of plates (24 in full 
colour). Crown 4to. 25s. net 





New Children’s Stories 
The Dark Sailer of Youghal pPatTrRICIA LYNCH 


The greatest of living Irish writers of stories for children, the author of 
The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, etc., gives = ‘the genuine magic of the ever- 
green isle,’ mingling the real and the fairy world in this new story. 
Illustrated by J. SULLIVAN, (Ready) 9s. 6d. net 


The Whinstone Drift RICHARD ARMSTRONG 
The author of Sea Change, the merchant-navy tale awarded the Library 
Association’s Carnegie » returns to the Northumbrian scene for this 
exciting new tale of boys in a mining village of to-day. [Illustrated by 
M. A. CHARLTON. (November 22) 9s. 6d. net 
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Some Oxford Books for 
Christmas 









Tutankhamun’s Treasure 
by PENELOPE FOX 


With 72 plates, some of them never before published. 
25s. net 


The Poetical Works of 
Arthur Hugh Clough 


edited by H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. NorrincTon and 
F. MULHAUSER 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 35s. net 


’ THE 
ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 


Dictionary of Gardening 
edited by F. J. CHITTENDEN 


Illustrated in Line. Four volumes £10. 10s. net 


The Oxford Dictionary 
of Nursery Rhymes 
edited by Iona and Peter Opie 
Illustrated 


*. .. scholarship marches gaily and keeps in step 
with the spirit of its fascinating theme. . . .” 


30s. net 


The Times 
- 
; For Children 
y Timpetill 
Y by MANFRED MICHAEL 
5 Illustrated by RicHARD KENNEDY 8s. 6d. net 


a 


The story of what happened in a little mid-European 
town when the children took charge. 
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Oxford University Press 
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century could politics be discussed so freely as in England, neari 
all of those who visited this country praised our liberty, Tyrceaial 
however, who had been brought up in France, thought that we 
carried political discussion to excess. For having, out of boredom 
taken “ some ladies of pleasure to dine at a bagnio .. . he discovered 
that they would do nothing but talk about a bill which was then 
before parliament.” On occasion comments made by foreigners give 
an insight into conditions in their own countries. When Pastor 
Moritz calls our roads “ incomparable,” and Horace Walpole says 
that they were “ bad, beyond all badness,” we must conclude that 
German roads were impassable. And we learn much about French 
officials from the French visitor who could say of our ancestors in 
the eighteenth century, “ Even the tax-gatherers were honest ! ” 

England, and particularly London, two hundred years ago, appears 
from these accounts to have been like nothing so much as the Levant 
today. Having bribed his way through the customs at the coast 
the traveller approached the capital either by road or by river; if 
by the former route, he saw, not masterpieces by Wren and Kent 
but houses “ built one brick thick and that made of the first earth 
that comes to hand"; if by the Thames, he discovered “ both banks 
of this delightful river . . . covered with the most filthy erections,” 
The London mob was reputed to be the most indecent, and the most 
insolent to foreigners, in Europe. When listening to speeches, 
Members of Parliament lay flat on the benches. And our ancestors 
were prouder of the Foundling Hospital than they were of the 
Abbey, where an Italian cardinal “ had knocked off a piece of the 
coronation stone,” which Von Politz thought the custodian would 
have sold entire for a guinea. There are few Englishmen who are 
not shocked when they meet similar conditions abroad. Yet these 
were the conditions which produced Chatham and Burke, and so 
perhaps in Baghdad or Cairo comparable ones will produce their 
modern counterparts. Miss Bayne-Powell neither condemns nor 
excuses. She writes amusingly, sensibly and dispassionately, and 
she clearly knows the period well. 

In Mr. Simmons’s anthology, which contains ninety passages, 
some in prose, some in verse, written between 1386 and 1943, the 
travellers are all English. More than half the passages, however, 
date from the period between 1760 and 1860 which, he rightly 
observes in his preface, was the golden age of English travel. Roads 
and carriages were sufficiently good to induce people to explore the 
country for the sake of satisfying their curiosity ; but the railways 
had not yet deprived a journey of all excitement and adventure, 
From this same period dates the now popular pastime of visiting 
country houses. In the eighteenth century, however, the tripper got 
better value for his money—the private as well as the state apart- 
ments. Penetrating into Mrs. Beckford’s dressing-room, Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys remarked “ numbers of superb and elegant nicknacks.” At 
Wilton she thought the pictures “a good deal hurt by being too 
highly varnished in a late cleaning.” But perhaps the most charming, 
as he is certainly the most intelligent, traveller quoted in this first- 
rate anthology is the diarist John Byng. “Entering a town ona 
Sunday evening,” he says, “ with all the damsels frisking around is 
very tremendous to a modest man, and dashes one exceedingly.” 

PHitie TROWER 


Experts on Prayer 


Writings from the Philokalia. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky and 
G. E. H. Palmer. (Faber. 308.) 


Tue Philokalia is a collection of writings by the Greek Church 
Fathers intended as a guide to the art of prayer. It is addressed 
to the monk in his cloister or on pilgrimage, but the extreme realism 
of its approach makes it most interesting to anyone in the world 
and in this scientific age who wishes to understand the mechanics 
of devotion. The central theme around which the translators have 
built their selection from the six volumes of the original is the 
Prayer of the Heart, or Jesus Prayer, which is continuously repeated 
by the monk for many hours on end, in obedience to the Apostle’s 
injunction: “Pray without ceasing.” This use of prayer as an 
accompaniment to every-day activities is described in the narrative 
of a wandering Russian priest—who was a student of the Philokalia 

translated for the S.P.C.K. twenty years ago under the title “ The 
Way of a Pilgrim.” It is also close to the habit of mind depicted 
by Brother Lawrence in his “ Practice of the Presence of God.” 
As set out in the Philokalia, this art of ceaseless prayer can be seen 
as a process in two stages. The first seems to involve no more than 
the constant repetition of a single phrase—and Tennyson stumbled 
on something of this sort when he used to repeat his own name 
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LOST ILLUSIONS 


Honoré de Balzac 


“ Post-war publishing has little better to show than Kathleen 
Raine’s new translation.” So said The Listener of this mag- 
nificent new edition of the complete trilogy, confirming the 
opinion of many other leading critics. With Philippe Jullian’s 
29 illustrations this is an incomparable Christmas Present. 25s. 


THE TELEGRAPH 
Stendhal 


Book II of Stendhal’s great novel, Lucien Leuwen. 11 is avail- 
able separately at 12s. 6d. or together with Book I, The 
Green Huntsman, in a handsome box at 23s. BOOK SOCIETY 
RECOMMENDATION. 


THE SUMMER DANCE 
J. C. Hall 


A collection by a gifted young poet and contributor to The 
Listener, Penguin New Writing and many other leading 








a 


* magazines and anthologies. Rs. 6d. 
“A mature and promising talent . . . this book should be 
bought Time and Tide. 


THE SPIRIT ABOVE THE DUST 
A Study of Herman Melville 
Ronald Mason 


In this perceptive study Mr. Mason traces Herman Melville’s 
development step by step throughout his books. It comes at 
atime of renewed interest in Melville’s work. Ready Nov. 22nd. 
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RUPERT HART-DAVIS 





Alistair Cooke 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA 


12/6 
ARTHUR 


Calder-Marshall 
THE MAGIC OF MY YOUTH 


12/6 


j. T. Sheppard 


(Provost of King’s College, Cambridge) 


MUSIC AT BELMONT 


AND OTHER ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
12/6 





NOVELS 
| 


MARGUERITE STANLEY WADE 


| 





Steen | Baron 
THE SWAN END OF THE LINE 
MICHAEL JEREMY 
Burn Kirk 
CHILDHOOD THE BUILD-UP 
AT ORIOL BOYS 
RAY HUGH 
Bradbury Wheeler 
THE SILVER THE CRIPPLED 
LOCUSTS MUSE 








And don’t forget 


ELEPHANT BILL J. H. Williams 21 
OPERATION HEARTBREAK Duff Cooper 26 
GAMESMANSHIP Stephen Potter 7/6 
LIFEMANSHIP Stephen Petter 7/6 
HERE’S ENGLAND McKenney & Bransten 21- 
MR. BYCULLA Eric Linklater 86 
FOURTEEN STORIES Henry James 15/- 
THE SIXTH COLUMN Peter Fleming 96 
MY SISTER EILEEN Ruth McKenney 7/6 
HILAIRE BELLOC An Anthology 15- 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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JOHN MURRAY 
My First Eighty Years 


ALBERT VICTOR BAILLIE, 
K.C.V.O., D.D. Formerly Dean of Windsor 


The genial record of a long life 
with an extraordinary range of 
background. Dr. Baillie was the 
godson of Queen Victoria and thus 
was early in touch with Court 

fs circles. But through his clerical 
life he worked in London slums and provincial industrial 
centres like Coventry and in educational surroundings 
like Rugby. With Illustrations. 21s. net 


New Letters of 


Robert Brownin g 


‘WILLIAM CLYDE DEVANE and 
KENNETH LESLIE KNICKERBOCKER 


These letters are particularly valuable as they include a 
large number from Browning’s middle period which has 
not been well represented in other collections. They give 
a striking picture of his over-anxious striving to make 
his place in the literary and social life of London. 


Out of Poole | 


G. C. L, PAYNE 


This is the lively story of a double trip across the Atlantic 
entailing nearly 10,000 miles of ocean sailing in a 40ft. 
yacht. Karen III reached New York in 72 days, took 
part in the American Ocean Race from Newport R.I. to 
Bermuda and then raced home from Bermuda to 
Plymouth. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 





Juveniles 


Wild Sea Goose 


ROSEMARY TONKS 
Author of “On Wooden Wings” 


Fishermen say that barnacle geese carry the souls of dead 
pirates who return to their former haunts and bring 
il-fortune. This is a thrilling long story of the defence 
of a sea goose by a family of children against the super- 
stitious villagers. Illustrated by the author. 7s. 6d. net 


Playtime for You 


G. WARREN SCHLOAT 
Author of “ What Shall I Do?” 


Last year Mr. Schloat’s “ What Shall I Do?” provided 
admirable ideas for children of 7-10 to amuse themselves 
indoors. This new book is designed for the 4-7 year 
olds. With many detailed photographs. 7s. 6d. net 



































on solitary walks and fall into what he called his waking trance, 
The second stage, however, requires the prayer to be “bro 
into the heart.” Now whereas the writers of the Philokalia ha 
a great deal to say about the ordinary state of distraction in which 
Man lives, and about the discipline and self-knowledge that ; 
necessary before the first stage can be attained, they say hardly 
anything about the second that would enable a layman to understand 
it, let alone achieve it. For the novice’s teaching, like any instructig 
of this kind, would be by word of mouth. " 

One remarkable thing about these Greek monks is their rejectiog 
of ascetic extremes. Life in an Orthodox monastery is hard and 
hours of sleep short. Directions for diet provide for food —and wing 
also—on an adequate scale. The sobriety on which one after another 
of the Fathers insists is a control of wandering thoughts and desires, 
“Sobriety is the steadfast setting up of the thought of the mind 
and posting it at the door of the heart,” says Hesychius of Jerusalem, 
in one of the most practical sections of the book, “so that it sees 
alien thoughts as they come, those thieves and robbers, and hears 
what these destroyers say and do. .. . For this work, when it is 
done with loving effort, reveals to us very fundamentally and clearly 
by experience, the art of mental war.” These monks do not strive 
for visions, and distrust them when they come. For them the enemy 
— mind, the objective a ceaselessly wakeful contro] 
of self. 

This may seem a coldly cerebral attitude to religion. In fact if 
is not, for the act of bringing the prayer into the heart makes it 
deeply emotional. The Eastern monks seem to be in a more direct 
line from the original Desert Fathers than those of the West; the 
image of Jacob wrestling with the Angel is the most fitting symbol 
for their solitary and lifelong tussle with the beguilements of the 
world.. They are more interested in psychology than in theology, 
less concerned with action on the stage of history than with setting 
an example of silence and sobriety in a distracted society. 

The value’of this book will be very great for the minority whom 
it captures, Its message is plain, its instruction most sensible and 
based on a shrewd knowledge of the human mind. But it is a book 
that it is impossible to read with the head alone. Unless the heart 
responds to it, it can convey very little. The translation, which is 
from the Russian version—a fuller one than the original Greek— 
has been done with real understanding. The vocabulary of religious 
psychology is at present confused, the same words having such 
different meanings for different schools. But here there is real 
clarity, and a most pleasing style as well. J. M. Cowen, 


Past and Present on the Land 


The Faith of a Fieldsman. By H. J. Massingham. 
15s.) 

Tuts book is a collection, or rather a selection, from the post-war 
writings of the author, for the most part taken from The Field. They 
are arranged under four separate headings, Country Life and Cul- 
ture, The Farming Scene, Economy v. Economics and Man and 
Nature, with A Few Verses in conclusion. This was necessary, for 
their range is wide, and without this classification the reader would 
have been hard put to turn up any for reference. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Massingham is a twentieth-century 
Ichabod, for throughout this book he is reiterating that the glory 
has departed. Any reader over 50 years of age will probably agree 
with a good deal of his lament, and the arguments he puts forward 
in support of it. Examples are “ The Twilight of Craftsmanship,” 
“ Exit the Squire,” “ Our Daily Starch,” “ Farming from Whitehall,” 
“The Agriculture Bill,” “The Bargain Counter ™and “ Making 
Peace with Nature,” to name but a few. But to read this book 
straight through is to come reluctantly to the conclusion that desire 
has rather outrun performance. Mr. Massingham protests too 
much. For him everything in the past was glorious, but there seems 


(Museum Press, 


| to be nothing in the present that is not damnable. If he is correct, 
| then the sooner the end of the world arrives the better. 





However, Mr. Massingham cannot be correct. Mankind, and 
country people especially, must use the tools and discoveries of every 
age, holding the balance between past and present with equal poise. 
In other words, the enthusiast for either is invariably wrong; % 
sensible middle course is the only sound way. Mr. Massingham 


might well consider the words of the late Professor Lethaby, “It 
will be as foolish to forget the past as to ignore the future. Beh 
is custom, in front is adventure.” Still, no matter whether his 
pleases you or infuriates you—and it will do both—it has one great 
virtue. It will make you think. 


A. G, STREET. 
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: cada FINE GIFT BOOKS 


What Dreams May Come CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS 
EDMUND WILSON 
Although Cynthia Asquith has edited such notable A literary chronicle of the Forties, by America’s leading critic. 
vine | anthe logies as ‘* The Ghost Book,”’ she has not until now BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION, Cr, 8vo., 534 pp., 15/- 
her i given us a collection of her own stories of the weird and : 
res, fantastic. Connoisseurs of the macabre will revel in the IVOR 
> sinister apparitions that haunt the pages of these nine W. MAC Ql EEN-POPE 

stories. The new book by Britain’s leading historian of the theatre is this 
Just published at 10s, 6d. vet. full-length biography of Ivor Novello. Demy €vo., 38 plates, 


Boy) + oe) 
550 pp., 22/6. 
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‘ive 
my ETHEL WATERS 


rol L. P. HARTLEY The astonishing prize-winning autobiography by the famous coloured 
singer and actress. Book of the Month Club pte ice. “* What a 


t it book | What a woman |!”—iveRPoot patty Post. Demy &v0., 


~ My Fellow Devils eas” 
THE GOLDEN LIE 


the 

bol ‘ ” THOMAS HAL PHILLIPS 

the Mr. Hartley’s first novel since ‘* The Boat’’ has been ‘ : 

gy chosen as The Daily Mail Book of The Month. Publica- The new novel by the author of the double award Bitterneed Path. 
add “Mr. Phillips has most clearly his own talent.”—Lionel Ha ile, 
OBSERVER, L./Cr. 8vo., 251 pp., 10/6. 





tion has been postponed until 30th November to meet 


ing 


substantial advance orders. 
Second large printing 128, 6d. net LOVES OF RICHARD WAGNER 

JULIUS KAPP 

JAMES BARRIE PUBI ISHERS LIMITED An authoritative and scholarly study of the influence exerted on 


Wagner’s life and work by his many women friends. Demy 8vo., 


om 
ind 
0k 
art 
is 
— 
Us 


si; — - aie THE STORY OF LASSIE 


The book of the world’s most famous dog makes an ideal present 


for children and all dog-lovers. With 50 obedience training lessons. 
Demy 8vo., illus., 126 pp., 8/6. 


NEW YORK 22 
ILKA CHASE 
A scintillating new novel by the author of Jn Bed We Cry and Past 
Imperfect. L./Cr. 8vo., 320 pp., 10/6. 


WE LIVE AND LEARN 
COLLIE KNOX 
An intimate collection of wisdom, wit and reminiscence. Cr. Eve. 


492 pp., 


THE BOOK OF CLAUDIA 
ROSE FRANKEN 


An omnibus of the six famous Claudia novels. Cr. 8v0., 790 pp., 15/-. 


UNSEEN HARBOUR 
FRANK LASKIER 


A powerful sea story by the hor of Lech be whose famous 
€ 
( 





wUis., 288 bP 21/-. 
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To Live in Mankind 


A QUEST FOR GANDHI 


oad REGINALD REYNOLDS 
ul- 
ind 
for 
ald 


' 

| In 1949 Mr. Reynolds went to India to discover 

| how far Gandhi's teaching influences the conduct of 
affairs. His book, combining reminiscences of his 
own association with Gandhi and his report on 

ity India today, is a study of the effect of Gandhi’s 

ry 
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rd : 
» ||: Kats and Figures 


personality on history. 26 Nov. 15s net 


ng 
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or SLIMMING WITHOUT FEARS 
STEPHEN TAYLOR, M.D. 
Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures for this excellent _ Se: 
broadcasts during the Battle of the Atlantic will be remembered. 


302 pp., L./Cr. 8vo., 10/6. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS 


A dee} ly moving novel by Paul F< x, based « n the Bible story of the 
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book on slimming, which gives a diet, exercises, and 
answers to questions commonly asked. 26 Nov. 6s net 


: Jewish Cookery 
LEAH W. LEONARD 


A complete collection of traditional Jewish recipes 
from every country. 3rd Dec. 512 pages. 18s net 


girl whor + Jeves valved toon n the dead. Cr. &vo., 200 pp., 
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BEATTY 


The Life and Letters of 
David, Eari Beatty 
W. S. CHALMERS 


32 gravure illustrations. 13 diagrams and charts, 
courage and pathos of that dazzling carcer . «this splendid 
biography.” Agtuur Bavanr (Sanday Times) 


BELFRAGE 


One Man In His Time 
The autobiography of BRUCE BELFRAGE —_—_(12/6) 


“The brightest book of broadcasting ceminiscences which I have 
read for a long time.” Teo KAVANAGH 


WEATHERHEAD 


Psychology, Religion and Healing 
LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD (25/-) 


“ This great Work."’ Georrrey EVANS, ™.0., F.8.C.?. 


“Of great value to ministers of religion, to doctors, to psychiatrists 
Da. Banesr WeHtre, 4.8., 8.5 


(25/-) 


“The colour, 


and to all who are interested in healing.” 


SHIPTON 


Mountains of Tartary 
ERIC SHIPTON (20/-) 


This new book by the famous Everest climber is set amongst the 
uofamiliar mountains of Sinkiang, where Shipton and Tilmaa 
encountered a storm, worse than anything they had ever met on 
Everest. 23 pages of illustrations. 


BEFORE HISTORY 


The Tree of Human History 
ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK (15/-) 


The subject of this fascinating book is the origins of the world's 
civilization ia the days before mea learacd te record history in writing. 


REUTERS 


A Life in Reuters 


SIR RODERICK JONES 


“A great story it is.” 


BOLEH 


Bolech by ROBIN A. KILROY (16/-) 


—the story of the extraordinary craft in which Commander Kilroy, 
with his four companions sailed from Singapore via Ceylon aad the 
Cape, to the Salcombe estuary. More thaa 100 photographs, sketches 
and diagrams. 


(25/-) 
Bowaro Suanks, (Daily Graphic) 


The Publishers are 


HODDER & STOUGHTON * London, E.C.4 


Warwick Square * 
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A Tory Family 


The Somerset Sequence. By Horatia Durant. (Newman Neame, 158.) 


Tuts lovingly written account of the Dukes of Beaufort and their 
ancestors, the Earls and Marquesses of Worcester and Dukes of 
Somerset, concludes with a sketch of the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
known familiarly as “ The Old Blue "Un.” If not the most typical 
he is certainly the liveliest character in the book. He ran away 
from his preparatory school at Brighton because he was threatened 
with a second caning for ending a pentameter with a three-syllable 
word. While still very young he drove a public coach called “ The 
Age” from London to Brighton, and later he became a well-known 
sporting figure of his day and edited a series of books called ths 
Badminton Library, so named after his family house in Gloucester. 
He must have spent a fortune on his racehorses, his hunting 
and his shooting. If he was in London he would often sit up half 
the night playing cribbage at Pratts before returning to Gloucester. 
shire for his day's hunting. At the meets he would enteriain a 
thousand people to breakfast and four or five hundred to luncheon 
When he went to France to try his hand at hunting wolves, he was 
accompanied through Paris by two hundred dogs, and was so far 
successful that he brought home one victim to put in a glass case 
in his dining-room. His unpunctuality must have added to his 
expenses, as his chef was expected to stand by ready to serve dinner 
at any hour from 8.30 to 10, in accordance with the number of 
letters his Grace wrote when he should have been dressing. His 
estates stretched over five counties in England and Wales, and con- 
sisted of more than fifty thousand acres. Since his death much of 
this.great property has vanished, and in this book we gaze ona 
wofld that has vanished too. 

On the dust-cover the publisher optimistically describes the book 
as “an invaluable introduction to England and the English for those 
visitors to this country who seek the key to our character in the 
public and private records of our past.” More cautiously in his 
introduction Sir Osbert Sitwell speaks of “the rise of a family that 
has become part of the fabric of English History.” But to tell the 
truth the family’s history is not distinguished and might be indis- 
tinguishable but for these devoted researches. The Somersets appear 
to have been for the most part big landowners and sportsmen who 
played the part expected of them in local and national affairs— 
Lords-Lieutenants, Recorders, not too active members of the House 
of Lords, on occasion aides-de-camp to Generals or Masters of the 
Horse to Kings and Queens. The story begins with an illegitimate 
son of John of Gaunt who was legitimised and made Earl of 
Somerset. After a number of vicissitudes a Somerset who was 
Marquess of Worcester in the reign of King Charles II, and had 
the good sense to marry a daughter of the wealthy merchant, Sir 
Josiah Child, was created’ first- Duke of Beaufort. The Beauforts 
were dyed-in-the-wool Tories, and it was somewhat reluctantly 
that the second Duke acknowledged the right of Queen Anne to 
reign. The third Duké“employed’ William Kent and Capability 
Brown at Badminton, but had to divorce his wife ; the fourth Duke 
bought Chippendale furniture ; the fifth is said to have introduced 
fox-hunting into England ; the sixth Duke played a good deal of 
chess. Yes, indeed, the tale of these rich Tory aristocrats with their 
fox-hounds and chessmen and chinoiserie is certainly an odd part of 
the fabric of English history, and may well arouse the amazement 
of any foreigner who seizes on it as “an invaluable introduction te 
England and the English.” But perhaps after all there is more to 


the story than Mrs. Durant discloses. Maurice ASHLEY. 
Humour 

The Swiss Family Perelman. By S. J. Perelman. (Reinhardt and 
Evans, 12s. 6d.) 

The 13 Clocks. By James Thurber, (Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d.) 

Here’s How. By Virginia Graham. (Harvill. 10s. 6d.) 

| The Voyage of the Eider. By Jo McDonald. (Eyre & Sp st tiswoode, 

ros. 6d.) . 

The Treasury of Humorous Quotations. By Evan Esar a id Nicolas 


Bentley. (Phoenix House. 12s. 6d.) 


AFTER my last review of Humour in these columns [ was worried 
about my sense of humour. My authors had tried very hard to 
pin the creases in my upper lip to both ears. “ That's funny ! ’ they 
shouted. “Laugh!” But the creases remained. I wrote that they 
tried too hard to be funny. But I wasn’t certain. Now I'm nage 


to know I was right. This company of fools wear their motley’ 
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Bernard 
Spilsbury 
DOUGLAS BROWNE 

& E. V. TULLETT 
The life and cases of the first 
medical detective. 


from his hitherto 
papers and files 


great 
Written 
unreve aled 


and with the collaboration of 


his family. 


Fully illustrated. 21/- net 


Peninsular 
Cavalry General 
T.H. McGUFFIE(Ed.) 


The personal correspondence 
of General R. B. Long, one of 
the most warm and interesting 
characters of the Peninsular 
Wars. General readers as well 
as historians will enjoy the 
action, description and viial 
humanity of the work. 15/- net 


Ready November 22nd 





The 
Shelbourne 
ELIZABETH BOWEN 


Dublin through twelve decades 


as seen from the windows of 


its famous hotel and landmark, 
The Shelbourne. Fully illus- 
trated with half-tone plates 
and many line drawings by 
Norah McGuiness, 


The Lieutenant 
Must be Mad 
HELLMUT KIRST 
A significant first novel by a 
young German writer. ‘The 
world at large is skilfully 
mirrored in this, study of a 
small town in the heart of the 
Reich at war and the corrup- 
tion and despair which existed. 

12/6 net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


15/- net 




















WINGATE 








Autumn Successes 
TWO BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATIONS 


MAURICE EDELMAN’S 
A Trial of Love 
+ + « ¢risply written and 
damnably readable. I detested 
it and could not take my nose 
out of it.” 

The Evening News. 


‘ 


10s. 6d. 


London 
Immortals 
THEODORA BENSON 

* Agreeable, learned . . 
taining. . . .” 
The Evening News. 


- enter- 
156. 


Down with 
Everybody ! 
GEORGE MIKES 
‘A really funny book.’ 


Edinburgh Evening News. 
Se. 6d. 


LIFAR ON CLASSICAL BALLET 


The Forthright Spirit 

Chris Marker 10s. 6d, 
Red China in Perspective 

John Blefeld 126. 6d. 
The Westward Crossings 
Jeannette Mirsky 21e. 
Cook it the Farmhouse Way 
Barbara Wilcox 10s. 6d. 


SANDY THOMAS’ 


Dare to be Free 
‘A really good book of adven- 
ture.’ Compton Mackenzie. 
‘One of the best adventure 
stories of recent years.” Sunday 
Times. 3rd Imp. 12s. 6d. 
The Bookman’s 

London 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
A survey of literary life im 
Lendon by one of the most 
famous of British Bookmen. 15s. 


Follow 
my Leader 
LOUIS HAGEN 


‘A very important piece of 
work.” The News Chronicle. 
: 158. 

Serge Lifar 21s. 

The Silver Road 

Mary Hamilten 12s. 6d. 

Kimmic 

Walter Marsden 108. 6d. 

A Private Stair 

David Loughlin 9s. 6d. 

Date with Darkness 

Donald Hamilton 108. 6d. 
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‘BELL BOOKS 


The Foreign Policy 
of Palmerston, 1830-1841 


by SIR CHARLES WEBSTER 


| HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) : * Sir Charles Webster is the most 





| eminent of living diplomatic historians.” sPpECTATOR: ‘ This 
| authoritative account .. . is not likely to be superseded ; it is 
| at once scholarly and readable.’ 2 vols. 63s. net. 





The Background of Modern Poetry 


| by J. ISAACS. Based on a remarkable series of broad- 
cast lectures. The Listener critic wrote ‘ the best thing I have 
ever heard or read on modern poetry. I found myself frantically 
trying to jot down ideas and sentences which, at all costs, I must 
| not forget.’ 8s. 6d. net. 





Old Clocks for Modern Use 


by EDWARD WENHAM, formerly Editor of J 


The Connoisseur. 


A lavishly illustrated and beautifully ! Ot 
produced’ account of the styles, makers and mechanisms mS) 
of the antique clocks best suited to modern use, with a Oy. 
valuable list of 4,000 clockmakers with their dates. 2/5. net. © 





The Royal Academy 


| by SIR WALTER R. M. LAMB, Secretary of 


| ways. 


A first-rate adventure story set in wild mountainous jungle country in 


the Royal Academy. An authoritative short history of the Royal 
Academy, its foundation, development and purpose ; with lists 
of Members, Officers, special exhibitions and much else. /5s. net. 





and 4 first-rate books 
for boys and girls 


The Animal’s World 
by DORIS L. MACKINNON, Professor 


Emeritus of Zoology, University of London. A 
superb, indeed unique, book for young naturalists 
packed with information about animals and their 
150 illustrations. (Age 13 up.) 18s. 6d. net. 





The Electric Current 
by P. DUNSHE ATH, Past President of the Institute of Electrical 


Engineers. Explains the main principles of modern electrical science 
and invention from electric irons to cyclotrons, from switches to cables, 
from triodes to cathode ray tubes. 
Very fully illustrated. 18s. 6d. net. (Age 13 up.) 


Animals Strange & Rare 
by RICHARD OGLE. 


: Ranges the world describing and illus- 
trating the strangest and rarest creatures of land, sea and air. 
80 illustrations (9 double-page ones). 12s. 6d. net. (Age 11 up.) 


Tekhi’s Hunting by WINIFRED HOLMES 


north-east India. Jilustratedby J. MatirHEew. Ys. 6d. net. (Age 11 up.) 


Ww 





|G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., LONDON 
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LANCASHIRE 
LANDSCAPE 


Discoveries South of the Ribble 


by JESSICA LOFTHOUSE 
Another charming book for lovers of the countryside. 
Following her Three Rivers (Hodder, Calder and Ribble) 
Miss Lofthouse has been steadily exploring the hills and 
valleys of the Lancashire — Yorkshire border. Here she 
describes the southern portion with a wealth of anecdote 
and information. Illustrated by the author 16/- 


ARRAN 


WITH CAMERA & SKETCHBOOK 
by V. A. FIRSOFF 
The first comprehensive book on Arran for 30 years. ““ Mr. 
Firsoff (author of The Cairngorms on Foot & Ski, etc.) 
achieves a delightful blending of descriptive charm with 
historical and scientific fact, and presents the island's varied 
story and wealth of folk-lore against its natural background 
of mountain and sea" — Mountain Craft. Superbly illus. 18/- 








Recommended New Novels 


5 
MARGERY LAWRENCE’s 
THE RENT IN THE VEIL 
A long and absorbing story of reincarnation in modern 
Sussex and awakened memories of a past life in Roman- 
occupied Britain. 400 pages. 12,6 


VICKY LANCASTER’s 
HOMECOMING 


A forceful novel concerning the havoc caused by the 
jealousy and irresponsibility of a woman who betrayed a 
professional confidence. 9,6 


Whodunits : yee. 4 Varieties 
, — 





LION IN 


Even better than “The Wooden Overcoat” 
“Delightfully ghoulish” (Spectator) “Ingenious and 
successful” (Sunday Times) “ Very, very funny” (Queen) 
were verdicts on Pamela Branch’s first novel. Her next is 
the same, only more so. 9/6 


HUGH PENTECOST’s 


WHERE THE SNOW WAS RED. Two sleuths, working 
in quite different ways, race against each other to find the 
killer. 9/6 


SWEET REVENGE. Real people and the summer atmos- 
phere of a Cornish fishing village mark this first "tec by a 
promising new writer. 9/6 


THE BODY DRANK COFFEE. A puzzier concerning a 
rare drug, solved by a delightful mew sleuth, Inspector 
Stone 9/6 


ROBERT HALE 444 
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obtrusively. Sometimes it noses through an almost convincing sub. 
fusc, and then I laugh loud and Jong at the delightful incongruity 
This is not to say that the obtrusive, hardworking humour is absent 
or even rare in this batch. Far from it. But there are promising 
signs that our humorists have their serious sides and are aware of 
the value in humour of contrast. 

S. J. Perelman finds it very hard to restrain the exuberance of his 
wit. He scintillates. He explodes. He runs gamuts. He has a 
large wardrobe of American motley. I was taken to task in America 
recently for reviewing his last book unfavourably. “He is our 
leading humorist,” I was told. “We find him very funny indeed.” 
Americans are, on the whole, an exuberant and energetic people. 
We, on the whole, are not. In The Swiss Family Perelman, which 
describes a world tour, one hopes his writing will reflect the quieter, 
un-American atmosphere of the places he and his family visit and 
one is not entirely disappointed. This is the least exhausting Perel- 
man I can remember. The battery of wit is still too highly charged 
for English taste. He seems incapable of writing a sentence 
unpeppered with verbal twists, idiomatic vagary and esoteric simile. 
He flogs to shreds the trick of using dignified cadences to describe 
undignified events. He has a passion for incongruous archaisms 
which I find tedious: “gallimaufry of opium lamps,” “ shivering 
in an icy rain amid our myriad traps, the ranee and the lamb- 
kins... .” But there are whole pages where he writes with restraint 
and real natural humour. 

Why did James Thurber write The 13 Clocks? Did some fan, 
who enjoyed, like me, his Fables for Our Time tell him he ought to 
try his hand at a full-scale Fable? Is he out to out-Oscar Wilde ? 
Or is this a fairy story or a parable? Is it heavily concealed 
satire? I feel I'm being fooled somehow. It’s beautifully illus- 
trated—not by Thurber. It’s indifferently written—surely, surely 
not by Thurber. And yet that’s what the publishers say. 

Miss Virginia Graham’s humour in Here’s How is of the Benchley 
School, the humour of whimsical incompetence, of the unpractical 
intellectual. There’s more than a note of Potterism*about this 
solemn manual of instruction. Analysing my reaction I'd say I 
laughed most at the instruction in the few ploys at which I fancy 
myself as a hand. I can imagine, for instance, my local electrician 
finding “ How to Electrify” very funny indeed. My own amuse- 
ment was somewhat tempered by memories of my. own electrical 
ignorance and incompetence. Anton’s illustrations are, however, a 
great help. 

Writers who digress from their stated themes are usually more 
entertaining in their digressions than their adherences. It is as if, 
tiring of their self-imposed limitatons, they reward themselves with 
temporary spells of literary freedom, which invigorate their writing 
muscles for the next spurt of orthordoxy. It is a matter for con- 
cern when Jo McDonald will tire of the Voyage of The Eider to the 
Arctic, and for great relief when she very wisely decides that the 
Arctic is too cold, too dark and too dull to be funny about for long, 
and battens the good ship’s company below decks for a round or 
two of story-telling. For Miss McDonald is a fine raconteur with 
a real gift for graceful writing and a delightfully dry and tangy sense 
of humour. This is a very promising first novel, and those looking 
for some uproarious laughter round the Christmas fireside couldn't 
do better than get it. 

I confess to enjoying almost all collections of Pensées, Trivia 
and Quotations, and I know lots who have the same weakness. 
Every spare-room bedside shelf should have one, and I can warmly 
recommend The Treasury of Humorous Quotations. The title bs 
wrong. The quotations are seldom humorous but very often witty. 
And since all quotations worth collecting should be witty, this, to 
me, is just a treasury of quotations and a very good one. For those 
interested in comparing English with American wit, this collectioa 
is especially rewarding. Jn fact I anticipate a new Christmas game 
with it: Guess Which, American or English: 

“ Absinthe makes the heart grow fonder.” 

“From the silence that prevails 1 conclude that Lauderdale has been 
making a joke.” 

“ He gave her a look that you could have poured on a waffle.” 

“He drank like a fish, if drinking nothing but water could be 90 
descri %d.” , 

“*The more articulate, the less said,’ is an old Chinese provecd whioh 
I just made up myself.” 

“ Every dogma must have its day.” 

“ The time he can spare from the adorament of his persoa he devotes 


to the neglect of his duties.” 
To make it more difficult, add French. There are many very good 
ones. A delightful book. Joun Ussoane, 
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Books 


* s. 


R.N.V.R. 


Chris 


stmas 


%* YANKEE R.N. 
Commander H1. Cherry, O.B.E., 
Book Society Recommendation. 





or 


25 Illustrations 


36 Illustrations . 21s. net. 
EILEEN BIGLAND 

Ouida—The Passionate Victorian 
25 Illustrations 16s. net. 


F. van WYCK MASON 


HUGO BACKHOUSE Among the Gauchos 


51 Paintings by the Author 15s. net. 
JOUN KEARTON Nature Memories 
78 Illustrations 15s. net. 


RAY MURPHY Last Viceroy 
The Life and Times of Rear-Admiral The Earl 


MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA, P.G., K.G., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
1st Cheap Edition. 


G.C.LE., 


25 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


FBP BPUBUBLUBLUBLUSPSIZASIZDIAITG 


THE SQUIRE OF PICCADILLY 
Memories of William Stone in conversation with 


Illustrated 


JEAN DEVANNY 


ETHEL MANNIN 
At Sundown, The Tiger 


NERINA SHUTE 


Publishers (London) Limited 
VGUWSPUSLYS2YS2F2F 2s 
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Henry Baerlein 


15s. net. 


Travels in North Queensland 
16s, net. 


D. NEILL, Ba. 


A a History of the English Novel 
12s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
FRANK 6G. SLAUGHTER 
Fort Everglades 
10s. 6d. net. 12s. Gd. net. 


LORD DUNSANY 
Cutlass Empire The Last Revolution 
12s. 6d. net. 9s. 6d. net. 


FRANK G. SLAUGHTER 
Divine Mistress 
10s. 6d. net. 


Poet Pursued 
10s. 6d. net. 
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Vacant Possession 
by G. L. HEAWOOD 


The Headmaster of Cheltenham Grammar School considers 
the world in which young people are growing up today, where 
technical knowledge is imposing, but the contemporary grasp 
of morals and religion often seems insecure. This is a 
challenge to realistic and fundamental thought. 8s 6d net 


Florence Allshorn 
AND THE STORY OF ST. JULIAN’S 
by J. H. OLDHAM 


The biography of a woman who brought from her own 
experience in Uganda and from her creative Christian insight 
a fresh approach to the task of training missionaries. She is 
also known to a wider circle as the founder of St. Julian’s 
Community. Canon Roger Lloyd writes in The Observer 
‘In Heaven, where reputations rest on truth, Florence 
Allshorn must surely be regarded as one of the great 
twenti tieth-century heroines; and even on earth she has 
quickly been judged worthy of a very good biography.’ 

12s 6d net 


The Presence of the Kingdom 
by JACQUES ELLUL 
This work is a serious attempt by a Christian layman to see 
the facts which confront laymen in spreading the Gospel, and 
may be regarded as preliminary work towards a new 
missionary effort of the Church. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
9s 6d net 


SCM PRESS 








UP-TO-DATE READING 
AT 
MODERATE COST 


SERVICES AVAILABLE. @ PREFERENTIAL: Guarantees you 
priority. @ cLass A: Gives you choice of any book on 
the shelves. @ crass B: Offers all but the latest books, 
@ PAY-AS-YOU-READ: For those who do not wish to take 
a period subscription. @ posta: A delivered service for 
those people not conveniently near a branch. @ Subscriptions 
- to £3. Ask the librarian at your local 


branch for full details or write to: 


range red 4/ 


W.H. SMITH & SON 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


BRIDGE HOUSE, LAMBETH 


LONDON, 8.8.1 
































25 Ashley Place, S.W.1 Seer 
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ROY CAMPBELL 


. Light on a 


Dark Horse 


Soldier, traveller, bull-fighter, horsetrader, circus 
performer, literary critic, radio personality, and one of 
our greatest living lyric poets—Roy Campbell has packed 
several lifetimes into his own. In his inimitable style, here 


is the exciting story as only he can tell it 


Dec. 9th. 18s, net 


THOMAS MERTON 
The Ascent to Truth 


This is the most important book yet to come from 
the author of Elected Silence. In a sense it is a companion 
to it—studying the mystical element in religion and its 


application to our daily life. 


Dec. Oth. 18s. net 


JOSEPH V. WALKER 
Health and the Citizen 


The author, a Medical Officer of Health, considers 
the influences of the National Health Service in all its 
aspects, and, in the positive sense, the health and tone 
of a modern industrial society. From wide experience 
and close contact with the problems, he gives a thorough 
and informed examination of much current thinking on 
these matters. 


Dec. 9th. 10s. 6d. net 


JUST OUT 


The Earnings of 


Industry 
1951-52 Edition 


This invaluable annual analyses the profits of a 


wide and representative range of public companies to 
answer such questions as: What is profit? What good 
does it do? Who gets it? How much do they get? 
Do they deserve it ? 

Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 








Books for Children 


B.B.C. Children’s Hour Annual. Edited by Peggy Bacon, (Burke, 
ros. 6d.) 

Yours Ever, Sam Pig. By Alison Uttley. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

More Children’s Theatre Plays. By David Scott Daniell, (Harrap, 
gs.) 

We Go to Paris. By Mary Dunn, (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

For All Boys. (Blackie. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Dolittle and the Green Canary. By Hugh Lofting, (Cape, 
9s. 6d.) 

Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Edited by Laura E. Salt and Rober 
Sinclair, (Oxford University Press 308.) 


CHILDREN are not—at first, second or even third reading—very 
critical of the books we give them. We find in them a sort of 
speeded-up echo of the longer process by which two or thres 
generations of grown-up readers preserve most of the Masterpieces 
from among popular and even unpopular contemporary works, 
Thus all the books here listed may be welcome as Christmas 
presents though there are at most three which seem likely to survivg 
the summer holidays. 

Let us begin with one of the more ephemeral The B.BC. 
Children’s Hour Annual consists of stories and poems and a few 
articles on games, keeping pets and the like, which have been 
collected from -the various radio children’s “hours” and some 
television programimes. Their quality is not highly inspired but 
neither is it disappointingly low. Indeed the contents are very read- 
able if seldom more. What is disappointing is the quality of the 
many drawings. With so many talented young students in our art 
schools whose chief need is an occasional commission, it was odd, 
indeed it was dismal, of the B.B.C. to give its material to a publisher 
who had nothing better to suggest than these commonplace run- 
of-the-mill drawings, which will do nothing to improve its recipients’ 
taste or excite their pleasure. The B.B.C. usually does better. 

Yours Ever, Sam Pig is another instalment by that well-known 
writer Alison Uttley and is for the six-year-old. The characters, 
nearly all young animals, are all so agreeable and sympathetic that 
even the most crusty will forgive their being often rather impossibly 
human—for example, possessing trotters that are, quite as often, 
hands. A nice little book most of whose pictures are better than 
its jacket 

More Children's Theatre Plays are four good historical pieces of 
tried practicality and obvious excitement. The excellent little outline 
drawings for the costumes seem as historically correct as the text 
Good as a present for a family aged from ten to eighteen who are 
fond of private theatricals, or as a gift to a school library 

We go to Paris is a fictionalised guide-book for the early teens, 
whose merit is that it gives information about amusements such at 
the Cirque D’Hiver and the various fairs, as well as the usual sights 
Somehow the information—which includes such points as the difi- 
culty of finding a letter box—often seems rather excessive for the 
story 

A note in Messrs. Blackie’s For All Boys (of ten to fourteen), 
to the effect that its stories and illustrations are all new, gives 
away one secret of the traditional “ bumper” class. This is nota 
bad example of current escape literature. Indeed recent develop 
ments in such books make us thankful that this harmless genre caa 
still be produced “entirely new "—in fact if not in inspiration. 

The last two books will certainly survive next summer holidays 
Dr. Doolittle and the Green Canary is for children of six to tea. 
Hugh Lofting, in over a dozen books, has created a coherent child's 
world of amusing characters, some human and some animal. There 
is “ Cheapside,” the irreverent London sparrow, Gug Gug the pig, 
impulsive, amiable and greedy, Mathew Mug the cats’ meat maa, 
and there are also many exotic creatures. These all revolve about 
the chief character, the kind-hearted Dr. Doolittle who, onee ! 
doctor for humans, learned the language of animals and made many 
personal friends among them. There is a most endearing quality 
about these books, and the author’s humane and generous outlook 
and knowledge of animal and human behaviour shines through 
much well-contrived fantasy and adventure. This volume is a fine 
example but is, alas, posthumous. It is a continuation of Dr. Dow 
little’s Circus, but can be read independently. 

Last comes the fourth volume of the Oxford Junior Encylc opaedia. 
This is for the early teens. Unlike the usual encyclopaedia it is 
book of reference which is divided into subjects. This volume # 
concerned with “ Industry and Commerce ” and is likely to be much 
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: ODHAMS Titles for Your Christmas Book List 


0 Nelson’s Band Toscanini Jungle Road 
' of Brothers pnt han, ees tah Pee To Tokyo 

















'a\ By Ludovic Kennedy A masterly new biography of the great conductor By Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger 
; : s . s, yse ac c ) 
[a An authoritative study of Nelson’s prit pal be — a yon i} illu = a * —— ion. The story of the\American 8th Army in the Pacific 
¥ captains. 352 pages. 17 pages of illustrations. P46 17 pages of illustration 9S: Campaign, related by their wartime commander. 
iy) RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY —_— 298 pages. Illustrated. 15s. 
0) 1x. Lhe Life and Cases of : 
‘ . 
\ White Horizon Mr. Justice Humphreys The Sawdust Ring 
Se cin Edel é By Stanley Jackson By Rupert Croft-Cooke and W. S. Meadmore 
</> ’ _ es ee Describes Sir Travers Humphreys’ brilliant fifty Thrilling behind-the-scenes true stories of the 
m A vivid eye-witness account of the epic Ant retic years, legal career and recalls his most noted cases. Rig Top—its great showmen and performers. 
t rescuc expedition of the polar ship “ John Biscoc 250 pages. 9 pages of1 llustrations. Out Nov. 27.15s. 160 pages. 100 illustrations. 13s. 6d. 
m 290 pages. 33 pages of photographs. 13s. 6d. 


_ 


Journeys a England 
Buckingham Palace Phot hed 
in England By Marguerite D. Peacocke 0 ograp e 
Ry Jack Siemens History of the premier Royal residence from its By Karl Gullers 
Profe Histo t rsity College, Leicester) een Up = the — A. ~~ ar Introduction by Eric Linklater. The world-famous 
logy of accounts by notable writers of ~ Pee"? ™ illustrations. Ready Dec. 4 15S. Swedish photographer presents his personal 
¢ made in FE: nglan during seven centuries. camera-impressions of the English Scene. Nearly 


a’ == ae. Ve gegen el Memweilen. 1Ss. An Interesting 150 photogravure studies. 160 pages. 16s. 
K The Story of Condition Photobiography 
° Christmas a by Cecil Beaton 


A frank, intimate journal reficcting the joys and 


sS= = 


> 


al 


~~ 


By Michael Harrison problems of a young woman facing her greatest Ceci] Beaton’s fascinating life-story, handsomely 
/ T gins and development of Yuletide and its “*Pemence—< hildbirth. 256 pages. 12s. 6d. jllustrated by 61 pages of photogravure studies by 
0) customs and ceremonies, through the ages the author. 254 pages. 18s. 
y, 25 pages of illustrations. Out Nov.20.15s. FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS All prices ere ust 
Y PPPS NY 


futumn Books in Demand 


JAMES BOSWELL 


The Journal of a Tour to Corsica : 
and Memoirs of Pascal Poali 





Edited, with an Introduction, by Morc BisHo c¢ dJ 
illest ne “In The Steps SERIES 


VERA BRITTAIN 
ADRIAN HILL ” 


35 Illustrations In the Steps of John Bunyan 
Painting out Illness 15s. net each. 
With a Foreword by Lorp HorperR 


Colour and monochrome plates : EILEEN BIGLAND 
28 J/lustrations In the Steps of George Borrow 


MARK HAMBOURG JAMES ALAN RENNIE 


The Eighth Octave 31 Illustrations In the Steps of the Clansmen 
A chapter of reminiscence and comment 
Mlustrated s. Ge. LEIGHTON HOUGHTON 
15 Illustrations In the Steps of St. Joan of Are 
You and the Law 75 Illustrations In the Steps of the Pilgrims 


A handbook for the ordinary man-in-the-street. 9s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE ae Rich & Cowan ahs 


re cr et ee 
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Colette 


CREATURES 
GREAT AND SMALL 


Introducing Kiki-The-Demure, Toby-Dog, and many other 
fascinating characters in all Colette’s animal stories collected 
in one volume. 

Ready Dec. 6th. 


Order Now. 128. 6d, 


CHERI 


The beauty and reality of the South Seas. 


James A, Michener 
RETURN TO PARADISE 


** An absorbing book, . . . To say that he has the Somerset 
Maugham touch would be in part true, but it would also be 


Also, of course, ros. 6d. 


misleading, for this author is a brilliant individualist. . . 
The Sphere, 
218, 


For all who love cats, 


Jenny Laird 
JAMES AND MACARTHUR 


. +” John O’London’s; ‘* Everyone who 
.”’ Punch; “* Will appeal to all 


** Brilliantly clever. 
knows cats must approve, . . 
lovers of cats. . . .’” Church Times. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 


“ These brilliantly coloured, brilliantly successful pages” 
is the Daily Telegraph verdict on 


Marchette Chute 
SHAKESPEARE of LONDON 


153. 
Old Favourites 


George Orwell AUBREY’S 
ANIMAL FARM BRIEF LIVES 
4s. 6d. 353. 


Norman Douglas J. Horne Burns 
SOUTH WIND THE GALLERY 


53. 153. 


This Christmas’s bedside book. 


L. E. Jones 
A LA CARTE 


A selection of L.E. J.’s prize-winning New Statesman 


Competition Entries. [lustrated. 128. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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more interesting to those to whom it is addressed than a grown.y 

person might suppose from its subject. The photographic illustra. 
tions are admirable, the articles short and clear while its up-to. 
dateness is remarkable. This fine book of reference, which will be 
completed in twelve volumes, is one which all school libraries Ought 
to possess. A single volume such as the present one or that og 
say “ Man,” “ Natural History,” “ Great Lives "—chosen according 
to the taste of the recipient—would make a really admirable present, 


AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELus, 


[More books for children will be reviewed in the Spectator of 
December 7th.]} 


The World of the Old 


Adding Life to Years. By Lord Amulree. (Bannisdale Press, 6d.) 


Tuts survey of the needs of old people, a publication of the National 
Council of Social Service, is chiefly marked by sympathy and 
commonsense—commonsense which a bureaucratic world has too 
often forgotten. Lord Amulree is Physician in Charge of the 
Geriatric Department of University College Hospital, but in spite 
of his office he has kept the ability to feel with people instead of 
merely looking at them. Everyone knows that old age conies 
gradually and with varying spans of life, and that it is ridiculous to 
consider people, after they have lived an arbitrary number of years, 
as aliens among the general population. Yet it is done. Everyone 
knows that old people suffer from different ailments, and that most 
of these can be cured or alleviated. Yet the old are still being 
abandoned to senility without treatment. Everyone knows that all 
human beings deteriorate in behaviour when dignity is taken from 
them, and that an interest in life and some company are necessary, 
Yet this, too, has been ignored, the bestowers of assistance, State 
or voluntary, separating themselves from their beneficiaries, forget- 
ting that those in want are human. Lord Amulree, with a kind 
of warm tolerance, points out these simple facts again, reinforcing 
his truisms with medical knowledge and an astonishing amount of 
information about what is being done in the world of the old. 


The book begins with a summary of provisions made for the aged 
in the past—care from monasteries, the Poor Laws, workhouses, out- 
door relief, pensions. Lord Amulree writes of the intolerable system 
of “chronic” as distinct from “acute” hospitals—a system whose 
evils were disclosed when a survey of hospitals was made in 1939. 
Patients are herded in wards with almost no treatment and no hope, 
and even sometimes kept in bed merely for administrative con- 
venience. He speaks of an “atmosphere of apathy in the ward 
that was-almost frightening ; the patients lay almost like so many 
animals with nothing to amuse or interest them.” Plans are being 
made now for the treatment of “ chronic” cases as in the “acute” 
hospitals, with as short a stay in bed as possible, the introduction 
of remedial tasks and a speedy return home; or if home is not 
feasible to smallish “ homes” where the occupants can bring their 
own belongings and have some independence and privacy. 


In his chapter on work Lord Amulree comments that “the 
adoption of a fixed retirement age militates unfairly against many 
old people” and that in a nation where, with increased longevity, 
there are more old people to support, it is a wise policy to keep 
the old productive as long as possible. One or two firms are begin- 
ning to organise special units for elderly workers, and he suggests 
that the old might be used to make luxury and inessential articles 
while the young did the essential work. There is “no reason why 
the elderly should be treated as a separate section of the com- 
munity.” They, like other people, are happiest in their own homes, 
but the housing programmes have produced far too few units for 
the old. If they produced more, he points out, larger houses could 
be released for families. 


The book describes not only British experiments but those of 
other countries. Dr. Vischer, who is in charge of old people's 
organisations at Basle and has himself written of the “ rewards 
of old age, has given assistance. Mr. Fred Messer, chairman of the 
National Old People’s Welfare Committee, contributes a preface 
stressing the need of “ normality of life” for the old. It is perhaps 
curious, since most of us have had some close contact with the 
elderly, that there is need to write a book of this kind at all ; but 
the machinery of “ charity” has with old people, as with childrea, 
often ridden roughshod over human experience. There have, how- 
ever, always been a few reformers who have retained the simplicity 
to ask: “ Should / like to be treated in this way ?” Lord Amulree 
one of them. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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29th November 


PATRICK 
CAMPBELL 


and 
RONALD SEARLE 





combine talents for 


Life in Thin Slices 


gs. 6d. net 





A new novel 
NO CAUSE TO MOURN 
Alan Coplestone 


*} cannot remember, among all the novels which have 
been written about the Second War, any which has 
concentrated on the life of the tank-men in the desert. 
Coplestone tells their story with a praiseworthy 


lance of fuss or heroics.’ Edward Shanks in the 


Gia A| FALCON Ph 
<i PRESS [eon 
; = = 


Daily Graphic, 10s, 6d. net 





SIR NORMAN ANGELL’S 


After All 


The autobiography of the famous author of The Great Illusion and 
Nobel Prize Winner. 
Book Society Recommend 18s, net 


R. J. CRUIKSHANK’S 


The Moods of London 


‘A first-rate book about London, beautifully written, subtle, wise, 
learned, and enchanting. ’"—Evening News 

Jilustrated in colour by ROBIN IRONSIDE. 
Book Society Recommend 10s. 6d. net 


Memoirs of a Sword-Swallower 
DAN MANNIX 


‘Heartily commended to those who are not afraid of consuming 
well-seasoned and unfamiliar slices of real life."— Spectator 
‘Wildly funny.’-—Sunday Times 12s. 6d, net 


Stella 
JAN DE HARTOG 


‘Stella has a strange quality of tenderness .. . allies a work- 
manlike accomplishment to a natural originality."—-LIONEL HALE 
(Observer) 9s. 6d. net 
Recent Successes 

The Blessing 

The Duke’s Daughter 
Catcher in the Rye J. D. SALINGER 
Devil in Velvet JOHN DICKSON CARR 


HAMISH HAMILTON 





NANCY MITFORD 
ANGELA THIRKELL 




















—HEFFER’S*— 


| *The Bookshop known the world over 


New and Secondhand, English, American, 
European and Oriental Books. Learned, rare 


and standard works bought ; 


jists invited. 


| W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


Petty Curvy, Cambridge 

















Boek Society Alternative Cheice 


HENRY IRVING 


by Laurence Irving 


Beverley Baxter says this eplendid volume is ‘ the 


hest biography I have read for years. The author 
makes Irving live and die before our eyes.’— 


Evening Standard 


By the famous Victorian acter’s grandson. 


With 92 illustrations. 50/-" 





FABER AND FABER 





semeeeee NISBET suumuuun 
THE -PROTESTANT ERA 


By PAUL TILLICH 


“‘ The writer is clearly one of the most powerful of our time, 
especially in that sphere where theology and poiooay 
meet .. . penetrating, disturbing and balanced.” —St. Martin's 
Review. 21/- net 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


By STEPHEN NEILL 











Bishop Neill uses all his considerable knowledge and power 
of exposition to demonstrate the essential oneness of the life 
of the Christian society beneath its tragic history of division 
and conflict. About 18/6 net 


THE COSMIC CHRIST 


By ALLAN GALLOWAY 





Perhaps the most important volume on eschatology since 
Schweitzer and Charles. Dr. Galloway presents his case 
with fresh and incisive vigour, 

Just out 16/- net 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


By LEONARD HODGSON 





“Remarkable penetration and balance. . The book is 
one of the best that its author has written.”—Times. 


12/6 net 
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Fiction 

Laxdale Hall. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
The Swiss Summer. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
The Dark Lantern. By Henry Williamson. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
The Survivor. By Jules Supervielle. (Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 
The Collected Stories of William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 

2¢s 
IN order of readability these novels come past the winning post at 
intervals just long enough for a reflection or two on form, and a 
speculation, when all is over, as to whether readability is all. Mr. 
Linklater, an easy winner, shows that he has freed himself of that 
wayward quality which marked his earlier performances in America 
and elsewhere with Juan. He knows by now so exactly what he 
is about that there are no untidy gestures and no hint that he was 
once a kind of romantic muleteer who might at any moment prefer 
to move off the course at a tangent. If we are treated to reflections 
on education and the welfare State, to a fertile interweaving of 
sub-plots and a steady influx of characters, these have little of their 
old unruliness : for they have yielded, perhaps with a last remaining 
touch of exaggeration, to Mr. Linklater’s mastery as an entertainer. 

To say that Laxdale Hall is the story of a somewhat eccentric 
community of Scots and Southerners who fight for their right to 
flourish in their paths of eccentricity, is to say too little and too 
much. For the fate of Laxdale Hall, although it is the main theme, 
does not really interest us as much as the score of minor dramas 
which unfold themselves by instalments so cunningly interwoven 
that until the last few pages we continue to have no fewer than 
twenty motives to read on to the end. Some of the intrigue is of 
course more compelling than the rest, and for myself I found 
ancient and modern traditions of poaching incomparably more 
exciting than the pomposities of a town-planner. 

Miss Stella Gibbons showed all the signs of a runaway victory 
in the opening phases of The Swiss Summer. There is an ease and 
directness in her handling of characters, in her opening up of a 
situation and her promise of excitements to come when an idyllic 
Swiss chalet, lent to at least two desirous ladies, promises to turn 
into a bequest for life. We settlke down with appropriate excite- 
ment. But Miss Gibbons has at heart serious human values which 
interfere with the line of her plot, and she has an admiration of 
Swiss scenery which is not fully translatable into prose, so that for 
one good reason and another her purpose seems to relax and her 
story loses coherence. 

Among novelists who might announce their intention of tracing 
the fortunes of a family from the late Victorian period to the Second 
World War, few would surprise us more than Mr. Henry Williamson. 
London in the Nineties? Suburban clerks, City merchants, and 
the complex of relations between families 2? Nothing less than these 
form the subject matter of The Dark Lantern, in which Mr. 
Williamson introduces us to his project. But if he gives us nothing 
less, there is a great deal more, and it is here that his peculiar talents 
show themselves. Masterly in the establishment of atmosphere, he 
does not shirk the world beyond London Bridge, where the rulers 
of an empire feel the first tremors of decline. His hero is a bank 


saeiebians —————— sc ilaicaticemaiiaaiaidtaiaa , 


THE HAND & FLOWER PRESS 


All titles available now 





Tue Goop SAMARITAN John Pettavel 


Price 12s. 6d. 

A Book oF MopeERN PRAYERS Margaret D’ Arcy 
Price 38. 6d. 

Richard Bovet 1684 


Montague Summers 


PAND4MONIUM 
Introduction and Notes by 





Only nine pres known of this rare book, 


(Limited edition) Price 30s. 


Nos. I—XIl ready 
Postage 1 \ ! 


KENT 


l PoEMS IN PAMPHLET 


1s. Cac h. 


ALDINGTON : 

















clerk, who lives only a few miles outside, but those few miles are 
enough—and perhaps only Mr. Williamson would have realised it 
so clearly—to surround him with the moths, birds, insects and 
country sights which it is his especial joy to study. On present 
showing I would give Mr. Williamson no more than third place 
for readability, since his human beings, and a fortiori his familia, 
are less interesting than his insects, and on this particular | Lcecourse 
anything with more than four legs is regrettably disqualified, ; 
If we begin to have doubts about the pre-eminence of readability 
we become seriously uneasy in the course of M. Supervielle’s brief 
and glowing little novel The Survivor. Here the baby-snatching 
hero of The Colonel's Children, en route for South America with 
the children he has co-opted in London fogs and Parisian crowds 
throws himself into the sea and swims for dear life until his liner 
picks him up again. Geographically we know where we are from 
the time we see the South American houses on the quayside, * open 
to the good-natured mischief of light and sunshine,” but spiritually 
and in plain common sense, are we in a madhouse, a tragedy or 
having our legs pulled? There is no final answer, and re-reading 
M. Supervielle, as one might perhaps not re-read Mr. Linklater 
it becomes clear that we are in the delicate and entrammelling 
meshwork of a poem 
Mr. William Faulkner is too firmly established in the art of 
introducing us to scenes of violence and horror to need credentials 
on that score, but in the presence of his collected short storiss 
we may note now, even more confidently than in the thirties, that 
there is a quality of greatness in this tortured American vision. Ag 
mere readers, we are treated to every kind of disregard and obscuring 
tactic, until we ask whether it is really true that to be readable is to 
be in the long run un-read., TANGYe Lean, 


Thrillers 


Georrrey HousexHo_D is among those unfortunate writers who 
have preduced one book of such excellence that everything they write 
thereafter is measured by it. Thus, the first thing one can’t help 
saying about A Rough Shoot (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) is that it 
isn’t as good as Rogue Male. After this it’s possible to relax 
severity and admit that this thriller, which starts with a load of shot 
into a suspicious backside and works up to chases over the roads 
and railways of Southern England, is very good indeed. And how 
refreshing to be back with a simple potential-Fascist-dictator after 
all the Commies of the more serious books. 

We might as well polish off the good thrillers first, and Michae 
Innes’s Operation Pax (Gollancz, 10s. 6d.) is a riot of fun all through 
True, it hasn't the literary quality that imbued The Journeying 
Boy, but one can easily forgive this, as also the lack of serious 
detection, for the return of the knighted Appleby and a locale that 
centres on Oxford to end in the Bodleian vaults, I don’t believe, 
mind you, that the villain is really mature enough for the part 

The Man Who Looked Back by Joan Fleming (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d.) is one of those books that have never yet been properly 
classified, the kind that identifies the villain at the start and depends 
for its excitement on the need to discover his method, to save future 
victims, and finally to unmask him. This one is excellent, 
psychologically possible, set-—as few real detective stories are—ia 
a probable background, and uncovered by piecemeal diligence with 
the method well concealed to the end. 

Of the real detective stories, the best is Carol Carnac’s Ii's Her 
Own Funeral (Collins, 9s. 6d.). It's the thoroughly conven- 
tional English murder of the old lady in the country house with 
some nice young people, some dubious older ones, some rural rage, 
and the likeable and unidiosyncratic Chief-Inspector Rivers to 
unveil all. The detection is fair, if not very complicated, the story 
is above average and the prose is grammatical. 

Now for some old reliables. Mr. Pinkerton returns in Murder 
on the Square by David Frome (Robert Hale, 9s. 6d.), Ludovic 
Travers in The Case of the Fourth Detective by Christopher Bush 
(Macdonald, 9s. 6d.) and Peter Shane in Self-Portrait of Murder 
by Francis Bonnamy (Gryphon, 8s. 6d.). All are perfectly readable, 
perfectly adequate, perfectly unmemorable. 

Death When She Wakes by Nigel Morland (Evans, 9s. 6d.), the 
murder of a female columnist in a locked room, with a London 
daily-newspaper background, is quite a lot of fun if perhaps 4 
shade rowdy. The Swimming Frog by Collin Brooks (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d.) starts very well with a society woman dead and mutilated 
in a Soho dive and hints of black magic and obscene rites; but 
the solution is based on surmise rather than fact, and ruins aa 
otherwise promising build-up EstruHer Howarn. 


’ 
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A Selection for the family 
OR FATHER 
. Spotting British Birds 


An extremely fine volume with special aids for the easy recognition 


A Unique Gift 


“INDISPENSABLE TO THE EDUCATED MAN OF TO-DAY.” 


El Greco - Van Gogh - Renoir 


In three new and beautiful volumes, their greatest paintings have 
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been collected together to make a very wonderful gift. They have 
been widely acclaimed as the finest Art Books yet published and it 
is certain that, for any lover of the Arts, these three books will be 
an immediate and lasting source of very real pleasure. 


of our birds in the form of a schedule of bird notes and songs. 
Beautifully illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


Flies of the British Isles 


The only work of its kind. Giving complete life-histories and 
habitats of flies, with methods of collecting, rearing, examination, 
Magnificent colour plates. 30s. net 


* Each volume has 50 full colour plates, 10 in. x 7 in.: there are mono 
chrome reproductions too, and brilliantly written commentaries. 

These superb volumes cost 50/- each; and there is also a Limited 
Collectors Edition bound in grained leather and finest Egyptian cloth. 


and preservation. 


FOR MOTHER 
Warne’s Everyday Cookery 


Practical, economical and up-to-date recipes, including Invalid 
Cookery and Preparing Menus. Instructions on Household Work, 
Marketing, Preserves and Pickles, Carving, Table Service, etc. 
Fully illustrated. Only 7s. 6d. net 


FOR CHILDREN 
The Songs of Peter Rabbit 


These delightful pieces are based on the characters and episodes 
from “ The Tale of Peter Rabbit,” the world-famous story by Beatrix 
Potter. Fourteen songs with catchy, lilting tunes simply composed 
with piano accompaniment. Illustrated throughout. 8s. 6d. net 


Flip: The Story of an Otter 


A most appealing and informative story of the exciting adventures 
of a wild otter. The delightful line drawings are wonderfully alive 
with their warmth of movement. 8s. 6d. net 


Please write for “* Books Make Ideal Gifis.” 


FREDERICK -WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 | 


— —“< 


“The Library of Great Painters represents an unparalleled 
development in the field of colour reproduction, that field in which 
for some years back many attempts have been made. It dares, 
Sor the first time, to produce a series of critical monographs which are 
no longer simply portfolios of plates, and in which all the plates, 
Sifty in number, are in colour; it is the first to direct the com- 
mentaries, which in addition to the initial critical study accompany 
each work, towards the analysis of colour and composition. What 
an immense advance these books show beyond the arbitary and 
deceptive recourse to black and white with which we have so long 
been familiar! Here at last we retain the fundamental equilibrium 
of each picture. I believe these fine volumes to be indispensable 
to the educated man of to-day.” . 

M. Rene Huyghe, /ately Curator of the Louvre, Paris. 


FOR FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED COLOUR FOLDER, WRITE TO 
THE LIBRARY OF GREAT PAINTERS 
published by: 

THE IDEHURST PRESS LTD 
37-38 ST. ANDREWS HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 






































To be published 26th November ee l/- 
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for a book in these days sounds unbelievable, but never- 
theless it is true. The twelve books listed below are 
all new and up-to-date, and are the first of the series of 


THRIFT BUOKS 


Round 
the 

















| 1. EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE (iagrams) , 
i Prof. T. Neville George 
| R ugged | 2. THEATREGOING Harold Downs 
' — 
3. WHAT’S ALL THIS ABOUT GENETICS ? (iagrams) 
eZ. Rona Hurst 
OCmSs 4. THE LADDER OF LIFE iagrams) A. Gowans Whyte 
5. GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
; By T. G. Williams 
ee , . 6. FINDING OUT ABOUT ATOMIC ENERGY (izgrams) 
m iS DAVID NIVEN Dr. J. L. Michiels = 
7. A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 
Day en, author, is as gay, debonair and attractive as David } (1919-1950) Esmond Wright 
Nive : star. There is happiness and constant Jaugbter in his | 8. A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS Diagrams) 
frst cl 10/6 net A. H. Read |} 
9. SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR Peter Fontaine | 
* 10. THE GLANDS INSIDE US (iagrams) John Ebling | 








11. YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC Sidney Harrison 


¥ 
> > 
The East End of London 12. BROWSING AMONG WORDS OF SCIENCE 
, T. H. Savor 
All the above can be yours by calling at your nearest bookseller or by pa ot 
Is. 2d. for one vol. or 13s. 3d. for the complete set. They are well produced in 
strong card covers and are issued by Watts, publishers of the well-known Thinker's 








By MILLICENT ROSE 














After comprehensive field work and research Miss Rose has written Library and pioneers in cheap books on science, religion, philosophy, etc. Complete 
& book that will become the standard work on its subject. Her | catalogue and specimen copy of “* The Literary Guide " (monthly, 6d.) will be 
story of the East End, its architecture, its style of living, and its cus eh CEE SE aS CNN 
many associations with the arts, is one of absorbing interest. . 
a ee Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. - 


Fully illustrated. 
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31/6 net 
§ & 6 Johoson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.CA4 
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Shorter 

Excavations in Azarbaijan, 1948. By 
T. Burton Brown, (John Murray. £4 4s.) 


Tuts expeditiously published report has all 
the interest of a hunt for a missing link. 
During recent decades excavations in Hither 
Asia, Egypt and Southern Europe have pro- 
duced considerable evidence, e.g., in pottery 
shapes and decoration, of contacts at various 
periods between the many cultures and 
civilisations. In an endeavour to answer the 
inevitable questions, “Why these common 
features?" and “Whence were they 
derived ?", Mr. Burton Brown Has been 
excavating at Geoy Tepe in Azarbaijan—a 
remote and comparatively little-known 
archaeological field. With a wide knowledge 
of the archaeology of the developing civilisa- 
tions that seem to have branched off from 
somewhere in the Caucasus-Caspian-Central 
Asian region, running west and south to the 
Aegean and Europe, to Egypt and down the 
Euphrates-Tigris valley, he ably collates his 
finds with similar objects from those fields. 
Concerning the archaeology of Baluchistan 
and the ancient Indus cities. he is as yet less 
well informed ; in enumerating the sites at 
which ancient wheat has been discovered, he 
says, “ Triticum compactum is, according to 
Professor Newberry "—an Egyptologist— 
“found at Mohenjo-daro.” In the reports 
of the Indus excavations (unfortunately little 
read owing to their formidable size and cost), 
an account is given of the finding in 1927 of 
wheat grains in a large warehouse-like build- 
ing adjacent to, and contemporary with, the 
Great Granary at Mohenjo-daro excavated 
last year. These grains, submitted by their 
finder to Kew, were identified, some as Triti- 
cum compactum, others as T.sphaero- 
coccum. 

It is a cause for satisfaction that in Mr. 
Burton Brown's report the exact position 
of every find is fixed by the recently decried 
method of using a datum point, thus not 
leaving it to the decision of any one indi- 
vidual to give an object its “ stratigraphical ” 
meaning. Part IV of the book, “ Outline of 
the History of the Bronze Age in the Near 
East, considered from the International Point 
of View,” is a well-documented, well-pre- 
sented summary of the author's present 
conclusions concerning the east-to-west flow 
of cultural development in the ancient world 
as due to migrations. It is to be hoped that 
funds will be forthcoming to enable this 
interesting work to be continued, and, if 
possible, the stream of cultural development 
traced still further back towards its source. 

DorotHy Mackay. 


Drama Festivals and Their Adjudication 
By C. B. Purdom. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an exceedingly valuable book, and 
everybody who is interested in amateur 
drama, whether as adjudicator, producer, 
actor or spectator, ought to read it. Mr. 
Purdom has managed to distil from his long 
experience almost everything that can be 
communicated in a book. He is an idealist, 
he knows what can and cannot be done, and 
he never falls into the error of lowering his 
standards. As he says, “the principles on 
which judgements are formed are the same 
whether we are examining great drama per- 
formed by great actors or small plays per- 
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formed by amateurs. There are not two 
sets of principles of criticism or two stan- 
dards, but one.” Step by step, Mr. Purdom 
takes the reader through the adjudicator’s 
business, throwing light as he goes on the 
business of the producer and the actor. His 
chief virtues are conscientiousness, humility, 
practical knowledge, and common sense. 
Not all that he says will command agree- 
ment. Mr. Norman Marshall, who writes 
a most appreciative foreword, takes him up 
sharply here and there, but confesses that 
the book will make him henceforth a better 
adjudicator. The reviewer, another old 
hand, says the same—while raising two 
points of his own, The reason so many 
adjudicators avoid youth festivals is that the 
organisers cannot or will not pay even the 
minimum fees prescribed by professional 
associations: and Mr. Purdom is on dan- 
gerous ground when he urges adjudicators 
always to conform to local festival regula- 


tions. Often these are framed to suit the 
time-table or the convenience of the 
organisers. The adjudicator’s first duty is 


to drama, his second to the teams, In prac- 
tice he is often obliged to protect both, and 
refuse arbitrary time limits for his work, 
and other attempts to exalt the letter above 


the spirit. L. A. G. S. 
Aphra Behn. By Emily Hahn, (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 


Ir is much to be hoped that no more books 
will be written about Aphra Behn for a long, 
long time. Miss Sackville-West has put into 
less than a hundred pages all that needed 
to be said about her, and Mr. George Wood- 
cock has more recently provided a long and 
intelligent biography, padded-out by too 
many quotations from her rather dull works, 
As a matter of fact Aphra Behn, though “ the 
first woman in England to make her living 
by her pen,” is a disappointing subject when 
one comes to investigate her sketchy history. 
Miss Emily Hahn's rambling novel makes a 
poor story and adds nothing whatever to our 
understanding. She has concocted an un- 
convinc.ng romance out of Oroonoko, the 
Surinam period and the spying adventures, 
and she has stopped—where another novelist 
might with advantage have started—at the 
beginning of Aphra’s productive literary 
phase in London. Actually we know next to 
nothing of Aphra’s husband ; but Miss Hahn 
christens him Haunce and tells us that he 
“was a large, sturdy man with a yellow wig 
and eyes of bright blue, like a painted doll’s.” 
Haunce asks Aphra what is the good of 
writing a novel, and is told: “I know not, 
but I like to write. It gives me pleasure.” 
That might be Miss Hahn’s answer, too. But 
as she is the sort of novelist who writes of 
“moving a couch to a separate chamber,” 
instead of a bed into another room, the 
pleasure is not communicated. Perhaps the 
only. way for a novelist to make this heroine 
interesting would be to Write a passionate 
and profligate history (Forever Aphra rather 
than Precious Behn). Miss Hahn conscienti- 
ously sticks in some bits of sex here and 
there, but not nearly enough for her book 
to qualify as a starter in that exacting field. 
In fact, there is little to be said for it, by 
any standards, high or low. 


1951 
COMPANY MEETING 
THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
LIMITED 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
MR. ISAAC WOLFSON’S STATEMENT 





Tue thirty-third ordinary general meeting of 
The Great Universal Stores, Limited, wag held 
on November 12th in London, Mr. Isaag 
Wolfson, chairman and managing direc 
+t ging director, 
presiding. . 

The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement for the year ended March iu, 
1951: ‘ 

The year under review has again been a 
record one. Aggregate sales of the 
increased by 29 per cent. in relation ‘to the 
previous year, This increase has been wide- 
spread over all the various divisions of the 
group. 

Your group now controls 815 channels of 
home retail distribution, marketing jts goods by 
means of inail-order, salesmen, and through the 
medium of a large number of shops and depots 
operating under various trade names. [| am 

leased to report that our overseas business hag 

en more than maintained. The Canadiag 
division of some 90 furniture stores or depots 
showed an increase of 6 per cent. in sales and 
its profits were very satisfactory. The South 
African division operating 25 furniture and 
clothing stores increased its sales by 24 per cent, 
and its profits were likewise well up to expec 
tations. The outlook here is also promising, 

The consolidated trading profit is £8,161,150, 
as compared with £5,896,913 for the previous 
year, an increase of £2,264,237. Of the above 
profit, approximately £315,000 arises from 
acquisitions during the year under review. 

To the above-mentioned trading profit must 
be added £57,311 in respect of dividends from 
trade investments and sundry items receivable, 
making a total revenue of £8,218,461. From 
this has been deducted £658,483 for depreciation, 
£44,782 for auditors’ remuneration of the 
group, £445,683 for interest paid, and £261,503 
for the proportion of profits relating to outsids 
shareholders of subsidiary companies. This 
leaves a balance of £6,808,010, from which 
taxation takes the substantial sum of 
£4,489,415, leaving a net distributable revenue 
of £2,318,595. 

Total capital and revenue reserves of the 
group now amount to £10,980,358, which is over 
three times the total issued capital, or over 
eight times the amount of the issued Ordinary 
capital of the parent company. This ‘does not 
include the large amount set aside for future 
income-tax of £3,459,610. 

Total current assets at £47,063,524 represent 
an increase of £8,833,791 in relation to last year, 
whereas total current liabilities have only 
increased by £5,604,984. The surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities is now £17,976,178 
as compared with £14,747,371 last year. 

It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of the 
Board and myself, to acknowledge the magnifi 
cent work which all executives and employees 
of the group have rendered 

Turnover of the group for the current year 
to date is in excess of last year. I am hopeful 
that profits for this year will continue to b 
satisfactory. P 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a dividend of 40 per cent. pe 
annum less tax amounting to £284,631 was 
declared upon the Ordinary stock of the com 
pany, which is the same rate as paid for the 
past four years. Net earnings are greatly 
excess of this figure and the resultant suf 
for the year of £1,898,220 has been used © 
augment the reserves of the group 
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The Year’s best 
Gift Book for 
Boys & Girls 


T 

ng of _ BBC 

; hee THE ANNUAL 3 CHILDREN’S HOUR 
ma . e ANNUAL 

— P eng Ul n Y Radio and Television favourites 


together in a superb Annual! 
Stories, articles and pictures by the 
most popular writers and broad- 
casters. Edited by Peggy Bacon 


h 31, Book Ex hi bi tion 


























~ a with many superb colour and line 
oup illustration: 
0 the from Tuesday, 20 November bon unten eo anaes 
Wide- waiting for this book and | shall be 
f the to Saturday, 8 December surprised if it does not provide the 
onswer to mony on anxious Aunt 
at 13 Portman Square, W1 ond Uncle in search of the right gift 
els of c . a for a special niece or nephew. 
nds by (behind Selfridge’s) ELIZABETH in her Introduction. 
gh the 
Jepots a . e 
Lam Open daily except Sunday Other Books to delight Boys and Girls 
= om 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. | 
lepots — I, Mungo Park They Called her The Tom 
t.. ADMISSION PREE Ronald Syme Patience _— Thumb Books 
a pociecalame sich snl An exciting and unusual one ie castes on 
r cent. est adventures—Mungo story with thrilling descrip- e class of its own. 
expec Park's absorbing ac- tions of the out-of-doors, Today's best value in 
ing. count of his search for pony-riding, swimming, and Sa Ge ae 
1,150, the legendary Niger tennis, Mlustrated by Gilbert dnem. 
vlan River. 88 6d net Dunlop. 9s éd Each Is 6d net 
above 
from See them at your Booksellers. BURKE 180 Ficet St., E.C4 
N. 
must 
from 
vable, 
From 
lation, 
‘ Out next week PETAIN 
utside 
This 
which 
a The first two titles in the Illustrated Novel Library: PATRIOT OR TRAITOR? 
| te ae TUSSLE on 
- over illustrated by Philippe Jullian. 352 pp., 12/6d. ‘ 
dinary > opr P ~ F : z —s: 
es not THE SPENT TS by Péres Galdés with an This study of one of the most discussed figures 
future introduction by Gerald Brennan, illustrated by Charles : : 

; Mo:ley. 300 pp., 12/6d. of our time, and of the France he governed 
yresent : under German occupation is here told by a 
— one-time Paris correspondent of The Times. 
wea CUE CULF oF PLEASURE by Alen Reco It is without doubt a controversial book but 

A sensitive travel book about the Gulf of Naples and one which presents, as W. J. Brown has written, 
of ° its islands, Ischia, Procida and Capri. “the best picture of the French drama and 
rand Illustrated 15/-. tragedy that I have yet come across.” 

t year Was the hero of Verdun the traitor of Vichy or 
opetul was his action the only possible one for France? 
=? BOTTEGHE OSCURE. The twice yearly international These are two of the vexed questions the 
acai miscellany of critical and creative writing in English, author seeks to answer in this moving story of 
it. pee French, Italian—No. 8 about to appear. Full par- See ee 

1 wa ticulars on application. an occupied country. 

: L: Demy 8vo 15s. net 

as George Weidenfeld & Nicolson Ltd., o 

we: 7 Cork Street, London, W.1. ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tuese are depressing days in the stock mar- 
kets. Whatever doubts one may feel about 
the new Government's determination or 
ability to put teeth into its disinflation pro- 
gramme, markets are behaving as tf not 
merely disinflation -but its uglier brother 
deflation were in early prospect. Gilt edged 
prices, as I forecast last week, have been 
unable to stand up to the Bank Rate rise 
and equity shares have fallen partly through 
the downward pull of gilt edged but much 
more through vague fears of sterner times 
for industry ahead. As one broker put it 
when asked by a bewildered Conservative 
investor to explain the post-election slide: 
“ The headmaster is back.” That is an over- 
simplification but it contains a large element 
of the truth. Investors have suddenly been 
made aware not only that the country’s 
financial position is serious—which surely 
most of them ought to have known—but that 
something drastic is going to be done about 
it. That explains the increase in selling dur- 
ing the past week and, even more important, 
the virtual cessation of buying. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that the 
downward drift of prices may continue. 
Good equities to yield 5 per cent. or more, 
liquidation shares and depressed shares with 
recovery prospects now look the best field 
for investment. 


Case for Gold Shares? 


In its new mood of scepticism in which 
the market is apt to enjoy getting the worst 
of all worlds, gold shares have fared only 
slightly better than industrial equities, in 
spite of the obvious fact that after their long 
two-year slide they stand to gain from any 
real deflation. What has depressed the shares 
of the producing gold mines since their sharp 
rise immediately preceding and following the 
devaluation of sterling in September, 1949, 
has been the steady encroachment of costs 
on profit margins. How severe this encroach- 
ment has been is strikingly demonstrated in 
the figures of working profits. In the case 
of the marginal high-cost mines net earnings 
have been practically erased and most of 
those companies would have already been 
in the red but for sales of gold at premium 
prices in the free market. The question is 
now whether inflation of costs has at long 
last been definitely arrested, in which case 
gold shares at their present levels would 
seem to be due for some recovery. My own 
feeling is that this may be about the turn, 
but that there are still so many imponder- 
ables in the outlook as to rule out any 
sustained rise in market quotations. All 
that can be said at the moment is that tech- 
nically this market looks sold out and events 
seem to be moving in a directlon which 
could bring about at least a modest 
recovery. 


British Celanese Issue 


said, one of the influences 
now tending to pull down the level of 
industrial equity share prices, quite apart 
from the prospect of dearer money, is the 
heavy capital requirements of British indus- 
try. The long expected rush of new indus- 


As I have 


trial issues has now begun, and it is already 
plain that many tens of millions of new 
money will be sought during the next two 
or three months. Some of it will be raised 
through new issues of Debenture stock and 
Preference capital, but the bulk of it, so far 
as can be seen, is likely to be provi 
through issues of new Ordinary shares as 
“rights” to present Ordinary shareholders. 
The new financing plans of British Celanese 
are typical of what may be expected. This 
company is issuing new 10s. Ordinary shares, 
in the proportion of seven for every ten at 
present held, at 30s. each, to bring in 
£4,500,000, to finance the construction of 
the first unit of a new spinning plant at 
Wrexham. In anticipation of these propo- 
sals the market price of Celanese 10s. 
Ordinaries has fallen over the past fortnight 
from 42s. 6d. to 34s. 6d., and the new shares 
(nil paid) are now obtainable around 2s. 3d. 
premium in the market. They seem to me 
to be worth taking up around this price, in 
view of the very ample earnings cover behind 
the dividend and in the light of the com- 
pany’s earnings prospects. Reading between 
the lines of the board's circular one seems 
safe in putting the annual dividend rate at 
16 per cent., so that at 32s. 3d. the shares 
are priced to give a yield of just under 5 per 
cent, 


Standard Motors Dividend 


Like most other units in the motor manu- 
facturing industry, Standard Motors have 
achieved a sharp increase in earnings. For 
the year to August 3lst the trading profit, 
after setting aside £250,000, against nil, for 
contingencies, has risen from £2,885,341 to 
a new record of £3,668,085. Although the 
taxation charge is substantially higher, with 
income-tax provision at £910,000, against 
£515,000, and Profits Tax calling for 
£440,000, against £215,000, net profit, after 
tax, has risen from £578,318 to £853,069. 
On the strength of these earnings the Stan- 
dard Motor board are fully justified in pay- 
ing a 12 per cent. dividend on an Ordinary 
capital which has been increased since last 
year by a five-for-two scrip bonus. This 
12 per cent. compares with 30 per cent. for 
the preceding year on the smaller capital 
then ranking, but the true comparison is with 
a dividend of 8.6 per cent. The 5s. Ordinary 
shares have attracted a good deal of specula- 
tive buying during the past few weeks in 
anticipation. of good results, and following 
the profit and dividend statement the price 
has come back from 9s. 14d. to 8s. 9d. The 
yield is now approximately 7 per cent., which 
seems to me to make sufficient allowance, 
on a well-covered dividend, for the obvious 
uncertainties in the motor trade outlook. 


Montague Burton Su rprise 


Ordinary shareholders im Montague 
Burton, the Leeds clothing concern, must be 
disconcerted by the views expressed by their 
chairman on dividend policy. Here is a 
company which has held down its Ordinary 
dividend at 12 per cent. for the sixth succes- 
sive year, in spite of a substantial increase 


1951 


in profits which, after allowing for the much 
larger provision required for taxation have 
covered the dividend rate by a wide margin 
With the ending of the threat of the dividend 
freeze shareholders in a company of thig 
kind would naturally have expected that at 
long last they might be given some modest 
participation in the company’s increased 
prosperity. Nothing of the kind. Si 
Montague Burton now declares his view that 
“the restrictions on dividends and restraints 
on -'ages should remain until the export 
.(u<¢ has reached a satisfactory level and has 
been firmly re-established.” These argu- 
ments seem to me to do something much fess 
than justice to the equity shareholdery’ 
position. Why should the Ordinary share. 
holders, who stand to take the knocks if 
things go wrong, be treated as though they 
had merely put up fixed-interest capital? 
Everyone will subscribe to the need for 
moderation and restraint in dividend policy 
but Sir Montague Burton is surely going 
much too far in advocating dividend peg. 
ging. For the year to March 31, 1951, this 
group’s profit was nearly doubled at 
£1,036,509, against £550,226. The Ordinary 
dividend requirement is a mere £143,781, a 


figure which may be compared with the 


£1,324,333 provided for taxation and with 
the £400,000 which has been appropriated to 
the general reserve. Montague Burton 10s, 
Ordinary shares are now quoted around 
22s. 3d., at which they yield 54 per cent. on 
a well-covered 12 per cent. dividend, 
Although the chances of an increase, in the 
light of the chairman's remarks, are remote, 
the shares seem to me to be reasonably 
valued, —s in mind the strong financial 
position and the sound management. 


A Share for Recovery 


In the category of shares now quoted well 
below par but with good recovery prospects 
are the £1 Ordinaries of Henry C. Stephens, 
the ink and_ stationery manufacturers, 
Whereas until 1947 this company had a 
successful financial history, paying a regular 
dividend of 5 per cent. on its Ordinary 
capital, with the shares quoted between 20s. 
and 27s. 3d., results for the past two years 
have been particularly disappointing, 
Chiefly owing to the rising costs profits have 
given way to losses, and Preference divi- 
dends are now in arrears from December JI, 
1949. In the same downward process the 
£1 Ordinary shares have fallen to 7s. 90. 
Hope of recovery was given in the latest 
annual report issued in August, when it was 
announced that a new managing director 
had been appointed, as well as a new finance 
director, to help restore the company's for- 
tunes. Considerable progress has now 
made in reducing costs and improving the 
margin of profit, and the chairman inti 
that on the evidence in the middle of the 
year the company had turned the corner 
and that the current year should show 4’ 
balance on the right side. The Preference 
arrears are trifling in relation to what should 
be well within the company’s earning power 
in reasonable trading conditions, so 
there should not be any unduly long delay 
in a resumption of dividends on the Ordinary 
capital. With the Ordinary shares now 
quoted well below one-half of their pat 
value this seems to be an opportunity for 
regarding them as an attractive lock-—p 
purchase, 
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BEHIND THE 
GALLUP POLL 


An entirely new publication dealing comprehen- 
sively with the News Chronicle Gallup Poll. 

The last three general elections have proved the 
News Chronicle Gallup Poll to be remarkably 
accurate. How has this, been achieved? What 
purpose does the Poll serve? How is it organ- 
ised? This booklet by Dr. Henry Durant gives 
in detail the answers to these questions with 


UNPUBLISHED FINDINGS ABOUT THE 
VOTING AT THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


GALLUP POLLS are taken on 
all important issues and the results 
are published exclusively in the 
NEWS CHRONICLE 
Price I/- obtainable from bookshops and newsagents 
or News Chronicle Publications Dept., 12-22 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 








FREE AND INDEPENDENT 

To stand on his own feet is the desire of a man of spirit: 
it is the aim of his youth, the pride of his old age. 

How best can this be done? By planning now. That is how 
you and your family can be financially independent. 

Today, if you are still under forty and enjoy good health, 
is the time to adopt the Prudential Conversion Option plan, 
a plan to streamline the cost of family protection and 
retirement income. To know more about this 


Abate the man fron the PRUDENTIAL 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers 
to the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and 

Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - = = £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - = = = = = £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD ST. 
and 77 King William Street, London, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL BRANCH—63 LONDON WALL, £.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY—67 Wall Street 
HAMBURG AGENCY--Speersort 6 


500 BRANCHES, SUB-BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
in SOUTH, EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted at all Branches 
and Agencies 
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A SAFETY FIRST INVESTMENT 
24% per annum 


Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up toa total holding of £5,000 are accepted 

for investment in the Abbey National, For further 
rticulars, spply for a copy of the Society's 

Geenmens Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: Abbey Hoyse, Baker St., London, N.W.1 
For address of local office sea Telephone Directory 





























In the window of a silversmith’s we used to see exposed for sale 
a row of expensive-looking objects, cylindrical, heavily plated, 
and defined surprisingly on an adjacent card as Silent Dog 
Whistles. Long did we ponder the explicit contradiction. 
Which noun was qualified by the adjective? A dumb dog was 
improbable : but a whistle that could make no noise, we argued, 
must be impossible as well as functionless. 
Enquiry, however, enlightened us. Dogs, we were informed, 
hear notes that are pitched too high to be audible to human ears. 
A very high note may therefore be used effectively to recall 
Fido, while (as she won't hear it) it cannot foster in Aunt Agatha’s 
mind the illusion that neighbours have been burgled and are 
endeavouring to establish contact with the constabulary. The 
advantage of the ordinary dog whistle is retained. Its defect is 
removed. 
To secure the advantage of something, and yet to be free of its 
complementary disadvantage—that is a triumph indeed. Such 
a triumph you secure when you invest in St. Pancras Building 
Society. For there you receive the generous yield you might 
expect from the ordinary commercial investment, but you do 
not have a padlock placed on your capital. You get two-and-a- 
half per cent., free of tax, which is good ; but you also get the 
supreme privilege of being able to withdraw your money, in full, 
when need arises, which is better. 

We shall be very glad to send a copy of our “ Guide 

for Investors ” to any reader who cares to ask us 

for it 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 


ST. 

















THE NATIONAL TRUST 


which is independent of the State, preserves 

over a thousand properties of natural beauty 

and historic interest. It welcomes visitors to 

them. Lists of properties, 2s. 6d. post free, and 

particulars of membership may be obtained 
from the Secretary 


42, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Te!. No. WHitehal! 02/1 
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ACROSS 8. 
1. Horse that alights on the rails ? (9.) 


and cease to be 
12. By hers, said 


6. Naturally they get put out if turned Europe. 

down. (5 r , 
9. The shrub is mostly saving. (5.) 4. 7 a. a of those whe 
10. “ Tall catch the dying sun” — 

(Seaeneati (9.) ying as J provides us with a label. (5) 
ll. Deign to be confused about it. (7 7 The — vs poe a he a Rin 
: > 2 tator gh 
13. Concerning a code. (7.) lished se this a tave been pub 
1S. Accented, it, seems, like a bovine o> ne Gibeaia fin h a 3 

bellow 7 . o — . ° 
- 24. This Ward was Browne. (7 
, Nine 6.) t 
: ine days in an oven. > ' 25. American sailor gives English poet « 
19. Deduces when warmly clad? (6 seueny - » 
20. Magpie full of go but no sweet. (5.) 7 nh, — confess 
+ Pr . ana d uler } with 
21 Such a tide as moving seems Ge teen Be rp * ‘: used 

" (Tennyson (6 . - ee 

_ 28. Oma yyar 
23. Rifle almost as good as puss (6 Ps 7” - am heard a voice withia 

This sort is evidently not Soughcast r 

ow 31. Excessive. (5 

(G3, 
29. Where a lifeboat would seem a SOLUTION TO 

Serf t 3 . “<< 

apemuy. 6 2, CROSSWORD No. 650 
30 Dan's out (ana ( 
32. The perhaps, for a hot- 


right hat 

head (5, 4 

33. Wildfire singer of “ Proud Maisie.” 
<} 


34. How, may be, Cyrano cautiously 
progressed (S 
38. Gross nets (anag (9.) 
DOWN 
“Calm of mind, all —— spent” 
Milton 7 
A bird to hail in the Fleet. (5.) 


Briefly honourable, it gets on. (7.) 
Dyer? Me? What a cure! (6.) 
Think of a number! (6.) 
Surprising that they should be 
mostly 7 


QYVrwnw 


women. ( 
7. In the rhyme Dan used one of them 


for a comb. (9.) 
SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 30 
The winner of Crossword No 
South Newington, Banbury, Oxon 


of the firs, corres 


They have their day, said the poet, 


\ 
Pitt, England saved 





650 is BE. O. Suessears, EsQ., The Sands Hou 


























SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 


LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Founded by MISS SMALLWOOD 
(Under Royal Patronage) 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Christmas is drawing near—and many of our poor, 
sick, and elderly ladies, who are “ suffering great 
hardships,” will know little of Christmas—unless 
you help! 
Money is needed for extra comforts, coal and food 
Please send cheques payable to— 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 


Lancaster House, Malvern 











The Line Throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible, cost £43... 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, your contribution U 
may save a life. ~ 










ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE - BOAT 


#2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, s.W.! 
The Duke of Montrose. K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M_A., Secretary 







INSTITUTION 
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Meg ay 17-18, Old Bond 
s Sinlonas FRenca estan (6th e 
paintin 
Monet. Picasso, &e! Daly 10-5. Sat. 10-1 
AUL NASH'S CAMERA.—An a 
of photographs by Paul Nash. 
i Gattery. 4, St. James's square. 
w.l Open till November 28th. Mon., 
eod.. Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues.. Thurs., 10-6. 
dmission free 
OLAND, paawes AND Dy Banco 
BY Cork Stree Ww. tit 
intings iteen 1815 and BtiT s 
eerie. ages by Geant Kaye 
TEPHEN SPENDER on European Unity 
@t Christian Action Lunch-hour Forum, 
Caxton Hall, Tuesday, Novemotr 20th, 1.1 
ba = By POSITION. TODAY ™ 
ay Services at 10.45 a.m., ‘igh 
a “ Rabbi Lesile I. Edgar, M 
— peaks ov isth at’ The Livers 
yna 


few ish WEG St. John's W 
Road posite lores Crick 
roun an are Jews?’ 
Nov. 18); * The Message a Juda 
Nov. 25); 3. —- [, wt. Ort 








udaism *’ 2 
hristianit’-—Agreements and Difierence 

): e Present -——— 
pt the Jew” (Dec, 16). All wel — 


CONCERTS 
B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


1 : éd., Ss... 
Bs.. at Hall (KEN ‘g212) ont usual agente. 
(—(\HE ST. MARYLEBONE ORCHEST 
(Conductor: Jack Myers) Will presen 


cert for St. Maryle ‘ow 
Pvcaries at Seymour Mei, (Public Baths), 
ymour Place, uesday, ovem= 


1. on 
ber 20th, at 7.30 p.m. Tickets: 2/6 (n 
bered and ‘Teserved), 1/6 (unreser 
obtainable in advance 


APPOINTMENTS [Ss VACANT 


th gn ~~ inviied Py men 
and women for the post rotary 
or a Static Mass tee Unit 
Q@stablished in Islington. 
‘appointed. who should not en Tr 
Pears of age, will work under the gui 
@f the Physician-in-Charge. Good ¢ 
education, preferably jo University’ 3 
Gard, interest in people and social 
ens as well as organising ability requi 
he post will be for 12 months in the ry 
lace. Salary Grade 9 Men £4is-8 
omen £335-£ 425, us 220 or 236 
London Weighting, according to ege.— 
pplications with the names of two referees 
be made not later than November \e 
(go the Secretar, North West Metropolitan 
| epional Hospital Boara, ila, Portland 
ace, W.1. 


PPOINTMENT OF ART ASSISTANT 
Applications are invited for the po: 
rt nomen og the salary scale A. 
rade 11, a. x £15- £514 
8 ahoufa 








alicant 
the history of art and ue sn to “suis 


be considered an odvan' 
pointment is subject to the provision 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 
7. and the successful candidate will be 
uired to pass @ medical examination. 
plications with copies of three re 
imonials should reach the Ourator not 
ter than November 23rd.—He s Hess, 
jurator. 


B.C. reguires Report Wiiters for 
® Monitoring 6S Tvice, near Reading. 
ualifications: wide knowled end 
énterest in world effairs and ability to pre- 
are amd edit for publication analyses of 
roadcasts intercepted from all parts of the 
World, in particular Soviet Union 
ee Europe, Middle East, Far ae 
estern Europe. Candidates must Salary 
pPered for periods of service abroad y 8-5 
£835 (possibly higher if qualifications 
xogptional) with 6 annual increments = 
akimum £1,000 pa.— Sees ~~ 
PPOINTMENTS Orricer, Browdeasting 
ouse, London, W.1, marked 
t.”” within a week For acknowledg- 
Ment please encikse stamped addr 
envelope. 
Cra OFFICE Or INFORMATION 
invite applications for fee paid trane- 


tion work into French or Spanish. French 

r Spanish must be applicant's mother 

mgue; good genera knowledge. wide 
N 





Wocabulary and to work accurately 
t high speed essential Journalistic or 
terary experience desirable Written 
applications iving date o1 birth | 
education, full details of qualifications a 
experience of posts heid ‘inclu’ing dates) 
ould be addressed to Appointments 
Micer, Ministry or Lasove anp Nariomat 
Gervice, 1-6. Tavistock uare. W.O.1 
uoting reference number 216 within 
4 days of appearance of this advertise- 
ment. In no circumstances sbould original 
testimonials be forwarded. Only candi- 
Gates selected for interview will be advised 
ADY SECRETARY (30 to 40) required 
4tor Children’s Home Book -keeping, 
ommittee work, shorthand and ve 
ust have interest in children and reat. 
Gential experience.—/ pply itr references 
Lact Svrexintenvent, St George's 
ouse, Otley Road, Hartogate 
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B.C. requires Programme Assistant ONDON _COUNTY COUNCIL. — Dar opr r iss 
efor French Section who must, be bi- Bracias Gcuvow Hesssuirs Applications | Sok Phe et CE. Asststure 
mT in French and English. Require- | invited for headships below: form missioners” ‘invite applications for shu.c0™ 
include artlity ty transiate gnews TS10/Special (TS10O for oandidates who manent t. Candidates must ‘bet Der. 


ulletins into French at high-spe ng have completed form since January, 30 on * Say 1st, 1951. Candid “4 
in good style, to type own translations an 1949, and have nothing to add) from eg ~_ University degree with > mux 
ir: ass 


to read fidenitly in French at 


an interest in — and economics an 


wide general newledge of 


Honour 1 - 
Closing date November | including Scottish Histors) se In veteran 


mic-ophone; = er eer’ (TS10), The County 
all, 
4 24th. es 9 A Bocgndaty (M) School, and a competent knowledge of Latie ond 


home an 


international — Shift work coverin Dowrey —headmaster or mistress. French. Knowledge of archives d 
twenty-four hours a day. Appointmen Bchool” for 120 phy ysi handicapped tration will Be a advantage. Salary 1-* 
not normally for more than three years. senior boys and ls a 11-1 to be (men) £761-£1,214. Somewhat lovee 


Salary £655 with prospects of promotion. formed January, 1 emclgnmation of women An "an ional] 
—Applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricen, Rreeent, ¢ Cloude ey Sec. Boys’ and Elthorne | candidate may be pr — -*&* ual 


Broadcasting House, London 
“French Spt.” within seven 


W.1, mark urnham group, based on the minimum of the scale. —Part) cu aes al 


i For estimated * unit total March, 1955, 4(S) form of application, which must 
acknowledgment please enclose stamped Vacant January, 1952. Maryfields (JM and not later than December 12th, 1951 
addressed envelope. 1) Seneel. Harrow Rq.. . > meadmnpster =a on application te the Keepin ‘or 
. r mistress ccommodation for ca- HE RECORDS OF ScCOTLaND, 
eo ay ee Oe tionally subnormal boys and girls — 5-11. Register House, Edinburgn, a General 


March unit totals: 1950, 198; 201; 
Translation Service of the International | Buy ham group 3(S). Vacant lensies 1952. STATITICIANG IN THE CIVIL 8Ep. 


pour Office, Geneva. rs 4 3 BoarDInNG SPECIAL ScHoots HEADTEACHERS 


uired:—1. ee tongue: 


Civil Service © 


AND MAatrRons—Applications invited for Sioners invite applications for five posts 92 


ween nd 35 years on December STATISTICIAN (Main G 
joint appointments to boarding special must be rade), Candiante 


: bet 
16th, 1951. 3. son! versity education or the 


uivalent in_ experience. 


nowledge of French, including Sommierny 


- t least 28 years of 
Extensive | sch eos and hostels below, on forms Movember ‘ist. ieet. ree of age on 
Coombe Hall or TS10/Buckshaw. Applicant University degree with aoa on an a 


with French thought and institutions. | for both complete one form and TS10C for Honours or eauly 
Similar knowledge of Spanish.—Further second post. Forms and further particulars | in’ mathematics "OF economics antag 
Particulars and application forms may be | jrom Eaca g Bh 5 Ay appropriate main subject combined “etre 
obtained from: THE INTERNA-10NAL LaBouR | BA) © _ osin fd ovember 2 tisics; or having obtained ther with 
ick, 38/39, Parliament Street, London, eckanaw ouse, Holwell. Bt. Sherborne. | in mathematics, economics or other oon 
.W.1, on ‘application with stampea, | Dorset headteacher and matron for 32 mal- | priate subject, must have been em 
addressed foolscap envelope. The closing edjusted girls and junior boys, some attend whole-time thereaiter for at least | ved 
or the receipt of completed applica- | local schools. Headteacher—Burnham scale | months continuously on statistical — 
tlon forms is December 15th, 5 = two increments plus appropriate head. They will be cxpected to ie 

INISTRY OF FOOD: DIRECT OR OF cher's allowance (Group 2(8) based on | statistical experience. Selection wilt be by 

PUBLIC RELATIONS.—The Civil | Sutton oo x £15-£200 plus addition of (meni £866 tT 200 es, = 1:000-& at 
jerv ice Commissioners invite applications ; (women) 

f this pensionable post in London. Can- Sere te yh. 4 eg BD cporcpsiate cai cases as bigher sta tin? at 
didates must have experience of journalism aol iehiees "ba aainueeal a’ Maar aan may rospects of  promo- 
and be familiar with economic, and com- ~ oo 2 pe of Ex a tion to 2.000. gy provision 
mercial problems Salary £1,500-£2,000 | Ot, Spproved poss are gee under F.S.5.U.—Particulars and ‘a 
met, Port 80 womessFarthar | Poetcnrs, sent im soles Si Spplicatias | Hon tome. tnom. Sereeray, ‘iva ‘Bent 

. ‘ ssion, 
articulars and application forms from present one sitting and three bedrooms. W.1, quoting No. 4093/3 Gardens, 


Secrerary, Civil Service 


Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting whose wife would be matron. Vacant n 
. t now. ber 6th 
« Compicted open — Coombe Hall, East Grinstead, Sussex—Head- 


a / . 
must reach Lim by Novem 
STS AS ASSISTANTS 


Applications are invited for posts open for partial occupation. Salaries as newly — 


Commission, 3/51; Gomviced opt appli- 
Decem- 


Applications NOT limited to headmaster cation forms must reach him b 
1951. 


, 


master and matron. For 35 maladjusted ery OF WESTERN AUSTRA. 
ABROAD.— | senior boys, some attend local schools. Now LIA. eater cations are invited - 
~y Cuarn or Psycuorocr 


Assistants in French, Swiss, Austrian an for Buckshaw above (Group 2(S) based on | Preference be given to 

German schools. Posts will be tenable for | estimated unit total for March, 1955). Free whose special experience has been in tee 
the whole of the school year, 1952-1953. board, lodging, laundry for both. Resi- field of Social Psychology. The salary 
Assistants will be expected to take small | dential accommodation limited; quarters for | attached to the position is £1,850 (Aust) 
groups for Englisa conversation for twelve headmaster whose wife wo be matron to which which is added a cost of livin 
hours a week. They wil) rece‘ve a main- | One bedroom one sitting room only. isle) allowance, at A yy amouating .to 


tenance allowance to cover 
living and rsonal expenses. 


are sermaly restricted to graduates and 
es in their se.ond year, 


undergradua 


£ 

ae TATISTICIANS IN fHE CIVIL expected 10 comecee! applicant wit 
SERVICt.—The Civil Service Com- | gg possible in’ 1992. Porting pst eee 

missioners announce a special competition | and information as tc the. fe 


preference being given to those who have | {9F fifteen posts 0° ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN. application, may be obtained from 


La ualifications in Frenc 
upper age limit is 
‘Applications ould be made 
possi 


h and Ger- | Candidates must be at least 31 and under | Secretary, Association of the 
thirty youre. 28 years of age on November Ist, 1951; the British ‘Commonwealth $a ’ 
as soon ag | ¢@xtensions allowed for service on a r ular Square. London, W.C.1, The closing date 

mber 7th, or short-service engagewent in -M. for the receipt of applications is 


e. 
195i. Particulars and ‘application forms | Forces and up to two years for other | December 7th, 1951. 


Forces service. There wi be a written 





oy gujeines =. Ne — ee" examination in English, Gene‘al Papers, HOLID 

ucation, Curzon Street, ‘London, W.1l Statistics. and either Economics or Mathe- AYS AND TOURS — 
TS AS INTERCHANGE TE - “ matics on Januery 3rd, 4t1 and Sth, 1952. WITZERLAND for Winter Sports.~ 
HANGE TEACHERS | {followed by interview. No degre: quai fica- Guests taken by young couple in sunny 
ABROAD.—Appilications are invited for tion is necessary, but the papers will be Alpine Resort. Every comfort fields, 
posts as Interchange Teachers in schools | of First or Second Class Honours standard. ~school, and ice rink on doorstep, ski- 
France, Germany, Austria, Denmark, Salary scales: £400—2£75C (men) ifts and Spring ski-ing. For illustrated 
Netherlands, urway and Sweden, £650 (women). Prospects of promotion to brochures, Kindly enclose stamp voucher, 


from teachers up to forty years of age, £1,375 and to £2, Superannuation 
who have had good experience in English r Accueil, Chatea 
oe Wank aeceneaty schol provision under F.S.°.U. Particulars and 


emer ALLieseee, Cc 
ie let Boa 


Providing | application forms from Gecret@ry, CrviL C= ISTMAS oo —Winter Sports tn 
ys, 


advanced work. Posts in France, Germany SERVICE Commission, Burlington Gardens, Switzerland for 

and Austria will be restricted to modern W.1, quot:ng No’ 99/51: com- Rackett, 8, South Prive, Mi i 
iene wes specabiets: Dow, gyegemark | pleted. application foyine must reach “him | Sussex.” Tet: 2812, 

not be so restricted. Inter hange Teachers y November 30th, 1951. Economica planning has reduced 


will be expected to tecch Eng! 


and literature throughcut the schools 


isn language URREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- pany holiday prices. Winter sports, 
S°RON cOMMITIEE -Guidtord School unusually Sleasant way” Sa 


which they are attached and their appoint- of Art. Stoke Park, Guildford.—A nior company or for those who preter 


ments will be for che whole 
1952/53. Teachers appointed t 


schoo] year Lecturer is required in the School of 
o schools in | Photography to teach all aspects of Still independent pholidays., a. —e 


France, Germany, Austria, Denmark and Photography to advanced full-time students ASSN., . 
the Netherlands, will be paid salaries | to Diploma and Post Diploma level. Wide | N.W.i. od), Fark Ri. Beker Sie 


mi to those of qualified teachers of | professional experience is ne to- 
yt standing {n the country in | gether with proved ability te 2 educate RRANCE IS WONDERFUL IN WINTER. 
which they serve: teachers appointe¢ to | students’ appreciation of visual values. Revel in sport, sunshine and good 
ts in Norway and Sweden will transfer | Post offers opportunity for Initiative in | living at French winter resorts so 
heir own salaries. In the case of appoint- veaching and for personal work. Salary— and economically reached by rail. 
ments to Sweden, the Swedish autnorities | Men: £1,000 x £25-£1,150; Women: £800 | REDUCED TOURIST OR ROAD-RAIL 
are offering a travelling grant amounting | * £20-£920 per annum.—Application forms | TICKETS on fast, comfurtable train, 
to Crowns (approximately 70) to | May be obtained from the Principal, to | Couchette sleeping accommodation (Ist and 
each teacher. Applications should be | Whom they must be returned within three se enes. as troush Fegistra on tb - 
i : weeks of the appearance o advertise- 5 vas 
made as soon as possible. Closing date: onan pope, this se st Bs ARB 


December 7th, 1951. Parti 


culars and 
Travel Agents, or FRENCH RatLwars, Lr. 
tained from TP_RINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE.—The 179, Piccadilly, Lo wl. 


plication eft be Ls i” Slt , a Be . ndon, 
@ Secrerary mstty ucation, ‘oliege intends to appoint a Bunrsaa, 
ie Se Relations Branch, Curzon Street. | who will be a Feliow and will receive a OLIDAYS ON SKIS in Austria and 
London, W.1. stipend of £1,000 together with certat + a, RAL tT at tos 
OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREEN- privileges and allovances. His duties wil goeoiationn, Waaniaen & Swinress (Taal 


WICH.—Lectvrer in the 
English Department 


Applications are College and its domestic sairangements. 


History and include the care of the property of the Lrp., Dept, H, Parliament Mans., Al 
1 


Candidates, who preferabiy should be not Orchard St., S.W.l. Tel.: ABBey 22145. 


{ r oint " < 
Fg eee eee tiene, Creemeich | less than 35. and not more than 55 years GQUNSHINE | HOLIDAYS |, in Winte. 


the Royal aval Colirge, 
London, S.£.10, in January 
soon after as possible 
possess @ First or Second Cl 


degree in one or more of the following 


subjects :—History, English, 


1952, or as of age and have acaaemic qualifications Glorious vacations in the warm sui 


Candidates should or interests, are invited , m oe shine of Palma de Mallorca, Ibiza, Malaga, 


further particulars of LA Alicante, and Canaries. A stag holiday, 
Secretary to the Master ot Trinity Hall fully inclusive London _ ba 
ca 


ass Honours ck 
tions from £32.—Apply for full details to Su 


Economics, Trinity Hall, Camobriuge. Appl 


7 rm Gr “4 should be received not later thin January Sprain Lrtp., 78, New Oxtord Street, 
« rr 1 

Soot te est Should ‘ie in the sffaite of | 1st. 1952, The office will be vacant in | W.C.l. ‘Phone MUSeum 9391/2. 
the Modern World. An interest in, e June, 1952. SP ir Spain.—The specialists, Olives 
Art, Music, Drama, is alsc desirable. NIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, Australia.— ——— -— ince now amazing holl- 
Appointment will be as Junior Lecturer Applications ave invited fo the posi- .. 1 month lovely Ibi, 
(salary £400 to £650) or Senior Lecturer tion of Lecroren IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. only 39 ens, “incl, Also exce Genel flying 
(2750—£950), according to age, qualifica- gee, rH” will be within the range £ A650 holiday alaga, Tangier.—A — at 
tlons and experience. In certain circum- 1.0600 per annum, plus cost of livin ing. 1, John Adam Street, London, WC 
stances, a staiting salary above the mini- } Mt, (at present £A122 males, £A AL D'ISERE. The New Bellevard 


mum may be authorised. Adv 


cement to females), with annual increments of £ A50. Teleferique (9.348 ft.) opens 


higher posts is possible. Applicants must The salary is subtect to deductions under Perfect snow conditions November to mid- 
be natural born British subjects. Letters the State Superannuation Act. The com- May. Ideal slopes for children and a 
of application, ac°ompanied by names of mencing salary will be fixed according to ners and excellent runs for expe 


three referees and a staten.ent 


of previous the qualifications and experince of the Rink, Slalom Stadium, French Ski Scbnt 


experience should be sent aS soon as pos- successful candidate. Further particulars Hotels at all price levels provide marve 

sible to THe Director or Srvpies, N, and information as to the method of food. Special terms in January. Bssllv 

College, Greenwich, 8.E£.10, from whom application may be obtained from the accessible b = train from Paris to 
or al 


further particulars may be obtained. The Seceerary, Association of Universities of Bourg St. Maurice; 


us Val d'Isere.— 
"Istes OF 


closing a e for applications is November the British Commonwealth, 8, Gor SYNovICAT D’ ~~ _rcrae pe VAL D 








Square, London, W.C.1, Travel Agents. 
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elerabiy ~ | _: a. og k f 
eferan! ~») <x \ 0 , 0 
sferatly | ie f ran Ashley Courtenay || S™9™M VO or 
un And - : ia SunShine 
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Battery charged automatically and correctly without at- 
tention. Simple truck design calls for little maintenance 





SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


The only ‘fuel’ cost is battery charging: a few pence per 8 
lessons. 


hour day for platform trucks—less than 2/- for 2-ton Fork 
FUMELESS AND CLEAN 


CHEAP TO RUN 
A youth can learn to operate the simple controls in a few 


Lift trucks. 
No contamination of air, factory or of goods in production. 


SPEEDY 
RELIABLE 


Instant starting. High acceleration. Quick manceuvring 
Can work three 8-hour shifts a day. No frequent 


EASY TO MAINTAIN 
overhauls. Electric motor and accessory electrical 


equipment will work for months without more 


than routine inspection. Battery will complete its 
hi 
which is easily carried out by existing working life without overhaul. No unscheduled 


staff. Specialist fitters time out of service. 
— 

ar 
AA 


not required 
SAFE 


No inflammable fuel. No sparks. / 











Se 
, ror mechanical handling at lowest cost 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS POWERED BY 


BATTERIES 


‘xide-Lronclad | 


Guaranteed for 4 years 









near Minchecter ! 
‘ er, will gladly discuss with you any aspect 


electric traction 








